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The  history  of  every  great  invention  is  a  record  of 
struggle,  sometimes  heartbreaking,  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor  to  secure  and  maintain  his  rights.  No  sooner 
has  the  new  step  in  progress  proved  itself  to  be  an  up- 
ward one  than  claimants  arise  on  every  side;  some 
honestly  believing  themselves  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem first;  others  striving  by  dishonest  means  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  honor  and  the  rewards,  and 
these  sometimes  succeeding;  and  still  others,  indifferent 
to  fame,  thinking  only  of  their  own  pecuniary  gain  and 
dishonorable  in  their  methods.  The  electric  telegraph 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule;  on  the  contrary,  its  history 
perhaps  leads  all  the  rest  as  a  chronicle  of  **envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness/'  On  the  other  hand, 
it  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  opposing  virtues  of 
steadfastness,  perseverance,  integrity,  and  loyalty. 

Many  were  the  wordy  battles  waged  in  the  scientific 
world  over  the  questions  of  priority,  exclusive  discovery 
or  invention,  indebtedness  to  others,  and  conscious  or 
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unconscious  plagiarism.  Some  of  these  questions  are, 
in  many  minds»  not  yet  settled.  Acrimonious  were  the 
l^gal  struggles  fought  over  infringements  and  rights  of 
way,  and,  in  the  first  years  of  the  building  of  the  lines  to 
all  parts  of  this  country,  real  warfare  was  waged  by  the 
workers  of  competing  compani^. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  exhaustively  of  any  of 
these  battles,  scientific,  legal,  or  physical.  All  this  has 
already  been  written  down  by  abler  pens  than  mine, 
and  has  now  become  history.  My  aim  in  following  the 
career  of  Morse  the  Inventor  is  to  shed  a  light  (to  some 
a  new  light)  on  his  personality,  self-revealed  by  his  cor- 
respondence, tried  first  by  hardships,  poverty,  and  deep 
discouragement,  and  then  by  success,  calumny,  and 
fame.  Like  other  men  who  have  achieved  greatness,  he 
was  made  the  target  for  all  manner  of  abuse,  accused  of 
misappropriating  the  ideas  of  others,  of  lying,  deceit, 
and  treachery,  and  of  unbounded  conceit  and  vainglo- 
riousness.  But  a  careful  study  of  his  notes  and  corre- 
spondence, and  the  testimony  of  others,  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  pure-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  giving  to  every  one  his  just  due,  but 
jealous  of  his  own  good  name  and  fame,  and  fighting 
valiantly,  when  needs  must  be,  to  maintain  his  rights; 
guilty  sometimes  of  mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment; 
occasionally  quick-tempered  and  testy  under  the  stress 
of  discouragement  and  the  pressure  of  poverty,  but 
frank  to  acknowledge  his  error  and  to  make  amends 
when  convinced  of  his  fault;  and  the  calm  verdict  of 
posterity  has  awarded  him  the  crown  of  greatness. 

Morse  was  now  forty-one  years  old;  he  had  spent 
three  delightful  years  in  France  and  Italy;  had  matured 
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his  art  by  the  intelligent  study  of  the  best  of  the  old 
masters;  had  made  new  friends  and  cemented  more 
strongly  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  old  ones;  and  he  was 
returning  to  his  dearly  loved  native  land  and  to  his 
family  with  high  hopes  of  gaining  for  himself  and  his 
three  motherless  children  at  least  a  competence,  and  of 
continuing  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  fine  arts. 

From  Mr.  Cooper's  and  Mr.  Habersham's  reminis- 
cences we  must  conclude  that»  in  the  background  of  his 
mind»  there  existed  a  plan,  unformed  as  yet,  for  utilizing 
electricity  to  convey  intelligence.  He  was  familiar  with 
much  that  had  been  discovered  with  regard  to  that 
mysterious  force,  through  his  studies  under  Professors 
Day  and  Silliman  at  Yale,  and  through  the  lectures  and 
conversation  of  Professors  Dana  and  Benwick  in  New 
York,  so  that  the  charge  which  was  brought  against  him 
that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject,  can  be 
dismissed  as  simply  proving  the  ignorance  of  his  critics. 

Thus  prepared,  unconsciously  to  himself,  to  receive 
the  inspiration  which  was  to  come  to  him  like  a  flash  of 
the  subtle  fluid  which  afterwards  became  his  servant, 
he  went  on  board  the  good  ship  Sully,  Captain  Pell 
commanding,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1882.  Among  the 
other  passengers  were  the  Honorable  William  C.  Rives, 
of  Virginia,  our  Minister  to  France,  with  his  family; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son, of  Boston,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  malign  r6le 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  telegraph,  and  others. 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  his  friend  Fenimore 
Cooper  from  Havre,  on  the  2d  of  October:  — 

''I  have  but  a  moment  to  write  you  one  line,  as  in 
a  few  hours  I  shall  be  under  way  for  dear  America.  I 
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arrived  from  England  by  way  of  Southampton  a  day  or 
two  sinoe,  and  have  had  every  moment  till  now  occupied 
in  preparations  for  embarking,  I  received  yours  from 
Vevay  yesterday  and  thank  you  for  it.  Yes,  Mr.  Rives 
and  family,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Palmer  and 
family,  and  a  full  cabin  beside  accompany  me.  Yfhst 
shall  I  do  with  such  an  anUstatisHcal  set  ?  I  wish  you 
were  of  the  party  to  shut  their  mouths  on  some  points. 
I  shall  have  good  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mr.  Rives, 
whom  I  like  notwithstanding.  I  think  he  has  good  Amer- 
ican feeling  in  the  main  and  means  well,  although  I  can- 
not account  for  his  permitting  you  to  suffer  in  the  cham- 
bers (of  the  General).  I  will  find  out  that  if  I  can. 

''My  journey  to  England,  change  of  scene  and  air, 
have  restored  me  wonderfully.  I  knew  they  would.  I 
like  John's  country;  it  is  a  garden  beautifully  in  con- 
trast with  France,  and  John's  people  have  excellent 
qualities,  and  he  has  many  good  people;  but  I  hate  his 
aristocratic  system,  and  am  more  confirmed  in  my  views 
than  ever  of  its  oppressive  and  unjust  character.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  Leslie;  he  is  the  same  good  fellow  that 
he  always  was.  Be  tender  of  him,  my  dear  sir;  I  could 
mention  some  things  which  would  soften  your  judg- 
ment of  his  political  feelings.  One  thing  only  I  can  now 
say,  —  remember  he  has  married  an  English  wife,  whom 
he  loves,  and  who  has  never  known  America.  He  keeps 
entirely  aloof  from  politics  and  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
art.  Newton  is  married  to  a  Miss  Sullivan,  daughter  of 
General  SuUivan,  of  Boston,  an  accomplished  woman 
and  a  belle.  He  is  expected  in  England  soon. 

''I  foimd  almost  everybody  out  of  town  in  London. 
I  called  and  left  a  card  at  Rogers's,  but  he  was  in  the 
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oountry,  so  were  most  of  the  artists  of  my  acquaintance. 
The  fine  engraver  who  has  executed  so  many  of  Leslie's 
works,  Danforth,  is  a  stanch  American;  he  would  be 
a  man  after  your  heart;  he  admires  you  for  that  very 
quality.  —  I  must  dose  in  great  haste.'* 

The  transatlantic  traveller  did  not  depart  on  schedule 
time  in  1882,  as  we  find  from  another  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Cooper  on  October  6:  — 

*'Here  I  am  yet,  wind-bound,  with  a  tremendouus 
southwester  directly  in  our  teeth.  Yesterday  the  For- 
mosa arrived  and  brought  papers,  etc.,  to  the  10th  Sep- 
tember. I  have  been  looking  them  over.  Matters  look 
serious  at  the  South;  they  are  mad  there;  great  decision 
and  prudence  will  be  required  to  restore  them  to  reason 
again,  but  they  are  so  hot-headed,  and  are  so  far  com- 
mitted, I  know  not  what  will  be  the  issue.  Yet  I  think 
our  institutions  are  equal  to  any  crisis.  .  .  • 

"October  6,  7  o^dock.  We  are  getting  under  way. 
Good-bye." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted  that  Morse  did  not,  on 
this  voyage  as  on  previous  ones,  keep  a  careful  diary. 
Had  he  done  so,  many  points  relating  to  the  first  con- 
ception of  his  invention  would,  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  made  much  clearer.  As  it  is,  however,  from  his  own 
accounts  at  a  later  date,  and  from  the  depositions  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  and  some  of  the  passengers,  the  story 
can  be  told. 

The  voyage  was,  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  a  pleasant 
one  and  the  company  in  the  cabin  congenial.  One  night 
at  the  dinner-table  the  conversation  chanced  upon  the 
subject  of  electro-magnetism,  and  Dr.  Jackson  des- 
cribed some  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  European 
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scientists  —  the  length  of  wire  in  the  coil  of  a  magnet, 
the  fact  that  dectridty  passed  instantaneously  through 
any  known  length  of  wire,  and  that  its  presence  could 
be  observed  at  any  part  of  the  line  by  breaking  the 
circuit.  Morse  was,  naturally,  much  interested  and  it 
was  then  that  the  inspiration,  which  had  lain  dormant  in 
his  brain  for  many  years,  suddenly  came  to  him,  and  he 
said:  *^If  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made  visible 
in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  I  see  no  reason  why  intelli- 
gence may  not  be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  elec* 
Iricity/* 

The  company  was  not  startled  by  this  remark;  they 
soon  turned  to  other  subjects  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 
little  did  they  realize  that  this  exclamation  of  Morse's 
was  to  mark  an  epoch  in  civilization;  that  it  was  the 
germ  of  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  any  age,  an 
invention  which  not  only  revolutionized  the  methods  by 
which  intelligence  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
but  paved  the  way  for  the  subjugation,  to  the  uses  of 
man  in  many  other  ways,  of  that  mysterious  fluid,  elec- 
tricity, which  up  to  this  time  had  remained  but  a  play- 
thing of  the  laboratory.  In  short,  it  ushered  in  the  Age 
of  Electricity.  Least  of  all,  perhaps,  did  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son, who  afterwards  claimed  to  have  given  Morse  all  his 
ideas,  apprehend  the  tremendous  importance  of  that 
chance  remark.  The  fixed  idea  had,  however,  taken  root 
in  Morse's  brain  and  obsessed  him.  He  withdrew  from 
the  cabin  and  paced  the  deck,  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  various  means  by  which  the  object  sought  could  be 
attained.  Soon  his  ideas  were  so  far  focused  that  he 
sought  to  give  them  expression  on  paper,  and  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  one  of  the  little  sketch-books  which  he 
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always  carried  with  him,  and  rapidly  jotted  down  in 
sketches  and  words  the  ideas  as  they  rushed  from  his 
brain.  This  original  sketch-book  was  burned  in  a  mys- 
terious fire  which,  some  years  later,  during  one  ol  the 
many  telegraph  suits,  destroyed  many  valuable  papers, 
Fortimately,  however,  a  certified  copy  had  wisely  been 
made,  and  this  certified  copy  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  and  the  reproduction  here 
given  of  some  of  its  pages  will  show  that  Morse's 
first  conception  of  a  Recording  Electric  Magnetic  Tel- 
egraph is  practically  the  telegraph  in  universal  use  to- 
day. 

His  first  thought  was  evidently  of  some  system  of 
signs  which  could  be  used  to  transmit  intelligence,  and 
he  at  once  realized  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  a 
point  or  a  dot,  a  line  or  dash,  and  a  space,  and  a  com- 
bination of  the  three.  Thus  the  first  sketch  shows  the 
embryo  of  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet,  applied  only  to 
numbers  at  first,  but  afterwards  elaborated  by  Morse  to 
represent  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Next  he  suggests  a  method  by  which  these  signs  may 
be  recorded  permanentiy,  evidentiy  by  chemical  decom- 
position on  a  strip  of  papet  passed  along  over  two  rollers. 
He  then  shows  a  message  which  could  be  sent  by  this 
means,  interspersed  with  ideas  for  insulating  the  wires  in 
tubes  or  pipes.  And  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
point  which  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed 
before.  In  the  message,  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  first 
idea,  adhered  to  by  him  for  several  years,  was  to  be  sent 
by  means  of  numbers,  every  word  is  numbered  conven- 
tionally except  the  proper  name  ^'Cuvier,'*  and  for  this 
he  put  a  number  for  each  letter.  How  this  was  to  be  in- 
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dicated  was  not  made  clear,  but  it  is  evident  tliat  he  saw 
at  once  that  all  proper  names  could  not  be  niunb^red; 
that  some  other  means  must  be  employed  to  indicate 
them;  in  other  words  that  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
must  have  its  own  sign.  Whether  at  that  early  period 
he  had  actually  devised  any  form  of  alphabet  does  not 
appear,  although  some  of  the  depositions  of  his  fellow 
passengers  would  indicate  that  he  had.  He  himself  put 
its  invention  at  a  date  a  few  years  after  this,  and  it  has 
been  bitterly  contested  that  he  did  not  invent  it  at  all. 
I  shall  prove,  in  the  proper  place,  that  he  did,  but  I 
think  it  is  proved  that  it  must  have  been  thought  of 
even  at  the  early  date  of  1832,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
dot-and-dash  as  the  basis  of  a  conventional  code  were 
original  with  Morse  and  were  quite  different  from  any 
other  form  of  code  devised  by  others. 

The  next  drawing  of  a  magnet  lifting  sixty  pounds 
shows  that  Morse  was  familiar  with  the  discoveries  of 
Arago,  Davy,  and  Sturgeon  in  electro-magnetism,  but 
what  application  of  them  was  to  be  made  is  not  explained. 

The  last  sketch  is  to  me  the  most  important  of  all,  for 
it  embodies  the  principle  of  the  receiving  magnet  which 
is  imiversally  used  at  the  present  day.  The  weak  per- 
manent magnet  has  been  replaced  by  a  spring,  but  the 
electro-magnet  still  attracts  the  lever  and  produces  the 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  alphabet;  and  this,  simple  as  it 
seems  to  us  ''once  found,*'  was  original  with  Morse,  was 
absolutely  different  from  any  other  form  of  telegraph 
devised  by  others,  and,  improved  and  elaborated  by  him 
through  years  of  struggle,  is  now  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  the  Telegraph. 

It  was  not  yet  in  a  shape  to  prove  to  a  skeptical 
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world  its  practical  utility;  much  had  still  to  be  done  to 
bring  it  to  perfection;  new  discoveries  had  still  to  be 
made  by  Morse  and  by  others  which  were  essential  to  its 
success;  the  skill,  the  means,  and  the  faith  of  others  had 
to  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf,  but  the  actual  invention  was 
there  and  Morse  was  the  inventor. 

How  simple  it  all  seems  to  us  now,  and  yet  its  very 
simplicity  is  its  sublimest  feature,  for  it  was  this  which 
compelled  the  admiration  of  scientists  and  practical 
men  of  affairs  alike,  and  which  gradually  forced  into 
desuetude  all  other  systems  of  telegraphy  until  to-day 
the  Morse  telegraph  still  stands  unrivalled. 

That  many  other  minds  had  been  occupied  with  the 
same  problem  was  a  fact  unknown  to  the  inventor  at  the 
time,  although  a  few  years  later  he  was  rudely  awak- 
ened. A  fugitive  note,  written  many  years  later,  in 
his  handwriting,  although  speaking  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  bears  witness  to  this.  It  is  entitled'*  Good 
thought":— 

'^A  circumstance  which  tends  to  confuse,  in  fairly 
ascertaining  priority  of  invention,  is  that  a  subsequent 
state  of  knowledge  is  confounded  in  the  general  mind 
with  the  state  of  knowledge  when  the  invention  is  first 
annoimced  as  successful.  This  is  certainly  very  unfair. 
When  Morse  announced  his  invention,  what  was  the 
general  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  telegraph? 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  knowledge  of  the  futile 
attempts  at  electric  telegraphs  previous  to  his  successful 
one  has  been  brought  out  from  the  lumber  garret  of 
science  by  the  research  of  eighteen  years.  Nothing  was 
known  of  such  telegraphs  to  many  scientific  men  of 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  centres  of  civilization. 
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Professor  Morse  says  himself  (and  oertainly  he  has  not 
given  in  any  single  instance  a  statement  which  has  he&k 
falsified)  that,  at  the  time  he  devised  his  system,  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  the  first  person  that  ever  put  the 
words  'electric  telegraph'  togeth^.  He  supposed  him* 
self  at  the  time  the  originator  (d  the  phrase  as  well  as  the 
thing.  But,  aside  from  his  positive  assertion,  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  not  only  possible  but  very  probable. 
The  comparatively  few  (very  few  as  compared  with  the 
mass  who  now  are  learned  in  the  facts)  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  scientific  journals  may  have  read  of 
the  thought  of  an  electric  telqpraph  about  the  year  18S2» 
and  even  of  Ronald's,  and  Betancourt's,  and  Salva's, 
and  Lomond's  inpracticable  schemes  previously,  and 
have  forgotten  them  again,  with  thousands  of  other 
dreams,  as  the  ingenious  ideas  of  visionary  men;  ideas 
so  visionary  as  to  be  considered  palpably  impracticable, 
declared  to  be  so,  indeed,  by  Barlow,  a  scientific  man 
of  high  standing  and  character;  yet  the  mass  of  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  general  public  were  ignorant  even 
of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made.  The  fact  of  any  of 
them  having  been  puUished  in  some  magazine  at  the 
time,  whose  circulation  ma^  be  two  or  three  thousand, 
and  which  was  soon  virtually  lost  amid  the  shelves  of 
immense  libraries,  does  not  militate  against  the  asser- 
tion that  the  world  was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  We  can 
show  conclusively  the  existence  of  this  ignorance  respect- 
ing telegraphs  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  Morse's 
telegraph." 

The  rest  of  this  note  (evidently  written  for  publica- 
tion) is  missing,  but  enough  remains  to  prove  the  point. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  his  telegraph  came 
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to  Mone  as  a  sudden  inspnraticm  and  that  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  others  had  thought  of  using 
dectricity  to  conv^  intelligence  to  a  distance.  Mr. 
Prime  in  his  biography  says:  ''Of  all  the  great  inventions 
that  have  made  their  authors  immortal  and  conferred 
enduring  benefit  upon  mankind,  no  one  was  so  com- 
pletely grasped  at  its  inception  as  this." 

One  of  his  fellow  passengers,  J.  Prands  Pisher,  Esq., 
oounsellor-at*law  of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  following 
testimony  at  Morse's  request:  — 

''In  the  fall  of  the  year  1832 1  returned  from  Europe 
as  a  passenger  with  Mr.  Morse  in  the  ship  Sully,  Cap- 
tain Pell  master.  During  the  voyage  the  subject  of 
an  electric  telegraph  was  one  of  frequent  conversation. 
Mr.  Morse  was  most  constant  in  pursuing  it,  and  ahns 
the  one  who  seemed  disposed  to  reduce  it  to  a  practical 
test,  and  I  recollect  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  devised  a 
system  of  signs  for  letters  to  be  indicated  and  marked  by 
a  quick  succession  of  strokes  or  shocks  of  the  galvanic 
current,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed 
by  Mr.  Morse  perfectly  competent  to  effect  the  result 
stated.  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  other  person  on 
board  the  ship  claimed  any  merit  in  the  invention,  or 
was,  in  fact,  interested  to  pursue  it  to  maturity  as  Mr. 
Morse  then  seemed  to  be,  nor  have  I  been  able  since  that 
time  to  recall  any  fact  or  circumstance  to  justify  the 
claim  of  any  person  other  than  Mr.  Morse  to  the  inven- 
tion.'* 

This  dear  statement  of  Mr.  Pisher's  was  cheerfully 
given  in  answer  to  a  request  for  his  recollections  of  the 
circumstances,  in  order  to  combat  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  that  he  had  given  Morse  all  the 
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ideas  of  the  telegraph,  and  that  he  should  be  considered 
at  least  its  joint  inventor.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
many  claims  which  the  inventor  was  forced  to  meet.  It 
resulted  in  a  lawsuit  which  settled  conclusively  that 
Morse  was  the  sole  inventor,  and  that  Jackson  was  the 
victim  of  a  mania  which  impdled  him  to  claim  the  dis- 
coveries and  achievements  of  others  as  his  own.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  matter  again. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Fisher  refers  to  ''signs  for 
letters."  Whether  Morse  actually  had  devised  or  spoken 
of  a  conventional  alphabet  at  that  time  cannot  be  proved 
conclusively,  but  that  it  must  have  been  in  his  mind  the 
"Cuvier"  referred  to  before  indicates. 

Others  of  his  f eUow-passengers  gave  testimony  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Captain  Pell  stated  under  oath  that, 
when  he  saw  the  completed  instrument  in  18S7,  he 
recognized  it  as  embodying  the  principles  which  Morse 
had  explained  to  him  on  the  Sully;  and  he  added:  ''Be- 
fore the  vessel  was  in  port,  Mr.  Morse  addressed  me  in 
these  words:  'Well,  Captain,  should  you  hear  of  the 
telegraph  one  of  these  days  as  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
remember  the  discovery  was  made  on  board  the  good 
shipSuUy.'** 

Morse  always  dung  tenaciously  to  the  date  of  18S2 
as  that  of  his  invention,  and,  I  claim,  with  perfect  jus- 
tice. WhQe  it  required  much  thought  and  elaboration  to 
bring  it  to  perfection;  while  he  used  the  published  dis- 
coveries of  others  in  order  to  make  it  operate  over  long 
distances;  while  others  labored  with  him  in  order  to 
produce  a  practical  working  apparatus,  and  to  force  its 
recognition  on  a  skeptical  world,  the  basic  idea  on  which 
everything  else  depended  was  his;  it  was  original  with 
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him,  and  he  pursued  it  to  a  successful  issue,  himself 
making  certain  new  and  essential  discoveries  and  in* 
ventions.  While,  as  I  have  said,  he  made  use  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  these  men  in  turn  were  dependent  on 
the  earlier  investigations  of  scientists  who  preceded 
them,  and  so  the  chain  lengthens  out. 

There  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  a  new  discovery  and  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  the  difference  between  these  terms  should  be 
clearly  apprehended.  While  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
interchangeable,  the  word  '* discovery''  in  science  is 
usually  applied  to  the  first  enunciation  of  some  property 
of  nature  till  then  unrecognized;  '* invention,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  application  of  this  property  to  the  uses 
of  mankind.  Sometimes  discovery  and  invention  are 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  but  often  the  dis- 
coverer is  satisfied  with  the  fame  arising  from  having 
called  attention  to  something  new,  and  leaves  to  others 
the  practical  application  of  his  discovery.  Scientists 
will  always  claim  that  a  new  discovery,  which  marks  an 
advance  in  knowledge  in  their  chosen  field,  is  of  para- 
mount importance;  while  the  world  at  large  is  more 
grateful  to  the  man  who,  by  combining  the  discoveries 
of  others  and  adding  the  culminating  link,  confers  a 
tangible  blessing  upon  humanity. 

Morse  was  completely  possessed  by  this  new  idea. 
He  worked  over  it  that  day  and  far  into  the  night.  His 
vivid  imagination  leaped  into  the  future,  brushing 
aside  all  obstacles,  and  he  realized  that  here  in  his  hands 
was  an  instrument  capable  of  working  inconceivable 
good.  He  recalled  the  days  and  weeks  of  anxiety  when 
he  was  hungry  for  news  of  his  loved  ones;  he  foresaw  that 
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in  affairs  of  state  and  of  commerce  rapid  communication 
might  mean  the  avoidance  of  war  or  the  saving  of  a 
fortune;  that,  in  affairs  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  peoplct 
it  might  bring  a  husband  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  wife, 
or  save  the  life  oi  a  beloved  child;  apprehend  the  fleeing 
criminal^  or  commute  the  sentence  of  an  innocent  man. 
EQs  great  ambition  had  always  been  to  work  some  good 
for  his  f ellow-men,  and  here  was  a  means  of  bestowing 
upon  them  an  inestimable  boon. 

After  several  days  of  intense  application  he  disclosed 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Rives  and  to  others.  Objections  were 
raised,  but  he  was  ready  with  a  solution.  While  the  idea 
i^peared  to  his  fellow-passengers  as  chimerical,  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  earnestness  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion that  when,  several  years  afterwards,  he  exhibited 
to  some  of  them  a  completed  model,  they,  like  Ci4>tain 
Pell,  instantly  recognized  it  as  embodying  the  principles 
explained  to  them  on  the  ship. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  scientific  history  of  the 
successive  steps  which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph,  I  shall  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  long 
paper  written  by  the  late  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  included  in  Mr.  Prime's 
biography:  — 

'^What  was  needed  to  the  original  canceplum  of  the 
Morse  recording  telegraph? 

**1.  A  knowledge  that  soft  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  could  be  magnetized  by  sending  a  galvanic 
current  through  a  coil  wound  round  the  iron,  and  that  it 
would  lose  its  magnetism  when  the  current  was  suspended. 

'"2.  A  knowledge  that  such  a  magnet  had  been  made 
to  lift  and  drop  masses  of  iron  of  considerable  weight. 
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*'S.  A  knowledge,  or  a  belief,  that  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent could  be  transmitted  through  wires  of  great  length. 

^'These  were  all.  Now  comes  the  conception  of  de* 
vices  for  employing  an  agent  which  could  producerecip- 
rocal  motion  to  effect  r^istration,  and  the  invention  of 
an  alphabet*  In  order  to  this  invention  it  must  be  seen 
how  up  and  down  —  reciprocal  —  motion  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  opeuing  and  closing  of  the  circuit.  Into 
this  simple  band  of  vertical  tracery  of  paths  in  space 
must  be  thrown  the  shuttle  of  time  and  a  ribbon  of 
paper.  It  must  be  seen  how  a  lever-pen,  alternately 
dropping  upon  and  rising  at  defined  intervals  from  a 
fillet  of  paper  moved  by  independent  clock-work,  would 
produce  the  fabric  of  the  alphabet  and  writing  and 
printing. 

"Was  there  anything  required  to  produce  these 
results  which  was  not  known  to  Morse?  •  • . 

"He  knew,  for  he  had  witnessed  it  years  before,  that, 
by  means  oi  a  battery  and  an  electro-magnet,  reciprocal 
motion  could  be  produced.  He  knew  that  the  force 
which  produced  it  could  be  transmitted  along  a  wire. 
He  believed  that  the  battery  current  could  be  made, 
through  an  electro-magnet,  to  produce  physical  results 
Bt  SL  distance.  He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  existence  of 
an  agent  and  a  medium  by  which  reciprocal  motion 
could  be  not  only  produced  but  controlled  at  a  distance. 
The  question  that  addressed  itself  to  him  at  the  outset 
was,  naturally,  this:  'How  can  I  make  use  of  the  simple 
up-and-down  motion  ci  opening  and  closing  a  circuit  to 
write  an  intelligible  message  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  and  at 
the  same  time  print  it  at  the  other?'  •  • .  lake  many  a 
kindred  work  of  genius  it  was  in  nothing  more  wonderful 
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tlian  in  its  simplicity.  •  •  •  Not  one  of  the  brilliant  sci- 
entific men  who, have  attached  their  names  to  the 
history  of  electro-magnetism  had  brought  the  means  to 
produce  the  practical  registering  telegraph.  Some  of 
them  had  ascended  the  tower  that  looked  out  on  the 
field  of  conquest.  Some  of  them  brought  keener  vision 
than  others.  Some  of  them  stood  higher  than  others. 
But  the  genius  of  invention  had  not  recognized  them. 
There  was  needed  an  inventor.  Now  what  sort  of  a 
want  is  this? 

*' There  was  required  a  rare  combination  of  qualities 
and  conditions.  There  must  be  ingenuity  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  available  means  to  desired  ends;  there  must  be 
the  genius  to  see  through  non-essentials  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  success  depends;  there  must 
be  a  kind  of  skill  in  manipulation;  great  patience  and 
pertinacity;  a  certain  measure  of  culture,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  recording  telegraph  must  be  capable  of  being 
inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  thought  of  writing, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  a  pen  a  thousand  miles 
long  —  with  the  thought  of  a  postal  system  without 
the  element  of  time.  Moreover  the  person  who  is  to  be 
the  inventor  must  be  free  from  the  exactions  of  well- 
compensated,  everyday,  absorbing  duties — perhaps  he 
must  have  had  the  final  baptism  of  poverty. 

*'Now  the  inventor  of  the  registering  telegraph  did 
not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  any  brilliant  paper;  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  leisure  on  shipboard,  ready  to  contrib- 
ute and  share  in  the  after-dinner  conversation  of  a 
ship's  cabin,  when  the  occasion  arose.  Morse's  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  was  mainly  an  invention  employing 
powers  and  agencies  through  mechanical  devices  to 
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produce  a  ^ven  end.  It  involved  the  combination  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  others  with  a  succession  of  special 
contrivances  and  some  discoveries  of  the  inventor  him- 
self. There  was  an  ideal  whole  almost  at  the  outsets  but 
involving  great  thought,  and  labor,  and  patience,  and 
invention  to  produce  an  art  harmonious  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  action.'' 

After  a  voyage  of  over  a  month  Morse  reached  home 
and  landed  at  the  foot  of  Rector  Street  on  November  15, 
1882.  His  two  brothers,  Sidney  and  Richard,  met  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  were  told  at  once  of  his  invention. 
His  brother  Richard  thus  described  their  meeting:  — 

^'Hardly  had  the  usual  greetings  passed  between  us 
three  brothers,  and  whUe  on  our  way  to  my  house,  before 
he  informed  us  that  he  had  made,  during  his  voyage,  an 
important  invention,  which  had  occupied  almost  all  his 
attention  on  shipboard  —  one  that  would  astonish  the 
world  and  of  the  success  of  which  he  was  perfectly  san- 
guine; that  this  invention  was  a  means  of  conmiunicat- 
ing  intelligence  by  dectridty,  so  that  a  message  could 
be  written  down  in  a  permanent  manner  by  characters 
at  a  distance  from  the  writer.  He  took  from  his  pocket 
and  showed  from  his  sketch-book,  in  which  he  had  drawn 
them,  the  kind  of  characters  he  proposed  to  use.  These 
characters  were  dots  and  spaces  representing  the  ten 
digits  or  numerals,  and  in  the  book  were  sketched  o\her 
parts  of  his  electro-magnetic  machinery  and  apparatus, 
actually  drawn  out  in  his  sketch-book." 

The  other  brother,  Sidney,  also  bore  testimony:  — 

^*  He  was  full  of  the  subject  of  the  telegraph  during 
the  walk  from  the  ship,  and  for  some  days  afterwards 
could  scarcely  speak  about  anything  else.  He  expressed 
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himself  aiizk>us  to  make  i^paratos  and  try  experiments 
for  which  he  had  no  materiak  or  facilities  on  shipboard* 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  made  a 
kind  of  cogged  or  saw-toothed  type>  the  object  of  which 
I  understood  was  to  regulate  the  interruptions  of  the 
electric  current,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  dots,  and 
regulate  the  length  of  marks  or  spaces  on  the  paper  upon 
which  the  information  transmitted  by  his  telegraph  was 
to  be  recorded. 

'*  He  proposed  at  that  time  a  single  circuit  of  wire,  and 
only  a  single  circuit,  and  letters,  words,  and  phrases  were 
to  be  indicated  by  numerals,  and  these  numerals  were  to 
be  indicated  by  dots  and  other  marks  and  spaces  on  pa- 
per. It  seemed  to  me  that,  as  wire  was  cheap,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  twenty-four  wires,  each  wire  repre- 
senting a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  my  brother  always 
insisted  upon  the  superior  advantages  of  his  single 
circuit/* 

Thus  we  see  that  Morse,  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
from  intuition,  or  inspiration,  or  whatever  you  please, 
was  insistent  on  one  of  the  points  which  differentiated 
his  invention  from  all  others  in  the  same  field,  namely, 
its  simplicity,  and  it  was  this  feature  which  eventu- 
ally won  for  it  a  universal  adoption.  But,  simple  as  it 
was,  it  still  required  much  elabwation  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  for  as  yet  it  was  but  an  idea  roughly 
sketched  on  paper;  the  appliances  to  put  this  idea  to  a 
practical  test  had  yet  to  be  devised  and  made,  and  Morse 
now  entered  upon  the  most  trying  period  of  his  career. 
Bis  three  years  in  Europe,  while  they  had  been  enjoyed 
to  the  full  and  had  enabled  him  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art,  had  not  yielded  him  large  financial  returns;  he  had 
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sot  expected  that  they  would*  but  based  his  hopes  on 
increased  patronage  after  his  return.  He  was  entirely 
dependent  on  his  brush  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
three  motherless  children,  and  now  this  new  inspiration 
hadcomeasa  disturbing  element.  He  was  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art»  as  he 
must  in  order  to  keq>  the  wolf  from  the  door,  he  would 
not  have  the  leisure  to  perfect  his  invention,  and  others 
might  grasp  the  prize  before  him.  If  he  allowed  thoughts 
of  electric  currents,  and  magnets,  and  batteries  to 
monopolize  his  attention,  he  could  not  give  to  his  art, 
notoriously  a  jealous  mistress,  that  worship  which  alone 
leads  to  success. 

An  added  bar  to  the  rt4>id  development  of  his  inven- 
tion was  the  total  lack  (hard  to  realize  at  the  present 
day)  of  the  simplest  essentials.  There  were  no  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  appliances;  everything,  even  to  the 
winding  of  the  wires  around  the  magnets,  had  to  be  done 
laboriously  by  hand.  Even  had  they  existed  Morse  had 
but  scant  means  with  which  to  purchase  them. 

This  was  his  situation  when  he  returned  from  Europe 
in  the  fall  of  18S2,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  twelve 
years  elapsed  b^ore  he  could  prove  to  the  world  that 
his  revolutionizing  invention  was  a  success,  and  the 
wonder  is  great  that  he  succeeded  at  all,  that  he  did  not 
sink  under  the  manifold  discouragements  and  hardships, 
and  let  fame  and  fortune  dude  him.  Unknown  to  him 
many  men  in  different  lands  were  working  over  the  same 
problem,  some  of  them  of  assured  scientific  position  and 
with  good  financial  backing;  is  it  then  remarkable  that 
Morse  in  later  years  held  himself  to  be  but  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  to  carry  out  His  will?  He 
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never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  amazing  fact  that  he, 
poor,  8co£Fed  at  or  pitied,  surrounded  by  difficulties  of 
every  sort,  should  have  been  chosen  to  wrest  the  palm 
from  the  hands  of  trained  scientists  of  two  continents. 
To  us  the  wonder  is  not  so  great,  for  we,  if  we  have  read 
his  character  aright  as  revealed  by  his  correspondence, 
can  see  that  in  him,  more  than  in  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  were  combined  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  great 
inventor  as  specified  by  Professor  Horsf ord  earlier  in 
this  chapter. 

In  following  Morse's  career  at  this  critical  period  it 
will  be  necessary  to  record  his  eacperiences  both  as 
painter  and  inventor,  for  there  was  no  thought  of  aban- 
doning his  profession  in  his  mind  at  first;  on  thecontrary, 
he  still  had  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  it  was  his  sole 
means  of  livelihood.  It  is  true  that  he  at  times  gave  way 
to  fits  of  depression.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Richard 
before  leaving  Europe  he  had  thus  given  expression  to 
his  fears:  — 

**  I  have  frequently  felt  melancholy  in  thinking  of  my 
prospects  for  encouragement  when  I  return,  and  your 
letter  found  me  in  one  of  those  moments.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  with  what  feelings  I  read  your  o£Fer 
of  a  room  in  your  new  house.  Give  me  a  resting-place 
and  I  will  yet  move  the  country  in  favor  of  the  arts.  I 
return  with  some  hopes  but  many  fears.  Will  my  country 
employ  me  on  works  which  may  do  it  honor?  I  want  a 
commission  from  Government  to  execute  two  pictures 
from  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  I  want  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  each,  and  on  these  two  I  will  stake  my  repu- 
tation as  an  artist.'* 
>    It  was  in  his  brother  Richard's  house  that  he  took  the 
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first  step  towards  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
which  was  to  put  his  invention  to  a  practical  test.  This 
was  the  manufacture  of  the  saw-toothed  type  by  which 
he  proposed  to  open  and  dose  the  circuit  and  produce  his 
conventional  signs.  He  did  not  choose  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  this  operation,  for  his  sister-in-law 
rather  pathetically  remarked:  '*He  mdted  the  lead 
which  he  used  over  the  fire  in  the  grate  of  my  front 
parlor,  and,  in  his  operation  of  casting  the  type^  he 
spilled  some  of  the  heated  metal  upon  the  drugget,  or 
loose  carpeting,  before  the  fireplace,  and  upon  a  flag- 
bottomed  chair  upon  which  his  mould  was  placed.'' 

He  was  also  handicapped  by  illness  just  after  his  re- 
turn, as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Fenimore  Cooper.  In  this  letter  he  also  makes  some  in- 
teresting conunents  on  New  York  and  American  affairs, 
but,  curiously  enough,  he  says  nothing  of  his  invention: 

**  Fehruary  2U  18SS.  Don't  scold  at  me.  I  don't  de- 
serve a  scolding  if  you  knew  all,  and  I  do  if  you  don't 
know  all,  for  I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  landed  in 
November.  What  with  severe  illness  for  several  weeks 
after  my  arrival,  and  the  accumulation  of  cares  conse- 
quent on  so  long  an  absence  from  home,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  and  distracted  by  calls  upon  my  time  for 
a  thousand  things  that  pressed  upon  me  for  immediate 
attention;  and  so  I  have  put  off  and  put  off  what  I  have 
been  longing  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  for  weeks  if  not 
months)  to  do,  I  mean  to  write  to  you. 

*'The  truth  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  so  much  to  say  that 
I  know  not  where  to  commence.  I  throw  myself  on  your 
indulgence,  and,  believing  you  will  forgive  me,  I  com- 
mence without  further  apology. 
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**First,  as  to  tliiiigs  at  home.  New  York  is  improoedf 
as  the  word  goes,  wonderfully.  You  will  return  to  a 
strange  city;  you  will  not  recognise  many  of  your  ac- 
quaintances among  the  old  buildings;  brand-new  build- 
ings, stores,  and  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  the  good, 
staid,  modest  houses  of  the  early  settlers.  Improvement 
is  all  the  rage,  and  houses  and  churchyards  must  be 
overthrown  and  upturned  whenever  the  Corporation 
plough  is  set  to  work  for  the  widening  of  a  narrow,  or 
the  making  of  a  new,  street. 

**  I  believe  you  sometimes  have  a  fit  of  the  blues.  It  is 
singular  if  you  do  not  with  your  temperament.  I  confess 
to  many  fits  of  this  disagreeable  disorder,  and  I  know 
nothing  so  likely  to  induce  one  as  the  finding,  after  an 
absence  of  some  years  from  home,  the  great  hour-hand 
of  life  sensibly  advanced  on  all  your  former  friends. 
What  will  be  your  sensations  after  six  or  seven  years  if 
mine  are  acute  after  three  years'  absence  ? 

^*I  have  not  been  much  in  society  as  yet.  I  have 
many  visitations,  but,  until  I  clear  off  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  three  years  which  lies  upon  my  table,  I  must 
decline  seeing  much  of  my  friends.  I  have  seen  twice 
your  sisters  the  Misses  Delancy,  and  was  prevented 
from  being  at  their  house  last  Friday  evening  by  the 
severest  snow-storm  we  have  had  this  season.  Our 
friends  the  Jays  I  have  met  several  times,  and  have  had 
much  conversation  with  them  about  you  and  your  de- 
lightful family.  Mr.  P.  A.  Jay  is  a  member  of  the  club, 
so  I  see  him  every  Friday  evening.  Chancellor  Kent 
also  is  a  member,  and  both  warm  friends  of  yours.  •  •  • 
•  '^My  time  for  ten  or  twelve  days  past  has  been  occu- 
pied in  answering  a  pamphlet  of  Colonel  TVumbull,  who 
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came  out  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  opposition  to 
measures  which  had  been  devised  for  uniting  the  two 
Academies.  I  send  you  the  first  copy  hot  from  the  press. 
Th^re  is  a  great  deal  to  dishearten  in  the  state  of  feeling, 
or  rather  state  of  no  feeling,  on  the  arts  in  this  city.  The 
only  way  I  can  keq>  up  my  spirits  is  by  resolutely  re- 
sisting all  disposition  to  rq>ine,  and  by  fighting  perse- 
veringly  against  all  the  obstacles  that  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  art. 

**I  have  been  told  several  times  since  my  return  that 
I  was  bom  one  hundred  years  too  soon  for  the  arts  in 
our  country.  I  have  replied  that,  if  that  be  the  case,  I 
will  try  and  make  it  but  fifty.  I  am  more  and  more  per* 
suaded  that  I  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  pen  for 
the  arts  as  the  pencil,  and  if  I  can  in  my  day  so  en- 
li^ten  the  public  mind  as  to  make  the  way  easier  for 
those  that  come  after  me,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  not 
have  served  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts  as  effectively  as  by 
painting  pictures  which  might  be  appreciated  one  hun« 
dred  years  after  I  am  gone.  If  I  am  to  be  the  Pioneer 
and  am  fitted  for  it,  why  should  I  not  glory  as  much  in 
felling  trees  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish  as  in  showing 
the  decorations  suited  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
cultivation?  •  •  • 

*'You  will  certainly  have  the  blues  when  you  first 
arrive,  but  the  longer  you  stay  abroad  the  more  severe 
will  be  the  disease.  Excuse  my  predictions.  • . .  The 
Georgia  affair  is  settled  after  a  fashion;  not  so  the  nul- 
lifiers;  they  are  infatuated.  Disagreeable  as  it  will  be, 
they  will  be  put  down  with  disgrace  to  them.*' 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper,  dated  February  28, 
18SS,  he  writes  in  the  same  vein:  — 
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''The  South  Carolina  buainess  is  probably  settled  by 
this  time  by  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  so  that  the 
legitimates  of  Europe  may  stop  blowing  their  two- 
penny trumpets  in  triumph  at  our  diaunion.  The  same 
clashing  of  interests  in  Europe  would  have  caused 
twenty  years  oi  war  and  torrents  of  bloodshed;  with  us 
it  has  caused  three  or  four  years  of  wordy  war  and  some 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  ink;  but  no  necks  are  broken,  nor 
heads;  all  will  be  in  statu  ante  bello  in  a  few  days.  •  •  • 

''My  dear  sir,  you  are  wanted  at  home.  I  want  you  to 
encourage  me  by  your  presence.  I  find  the  pioneer  busi- 
ness has  less  of  romimce  in  the  reality  than  in  the  de- 
scription, and  I  find  some  tough  stumps  to  pry  up  and 
heavy  stones  to  roll  out  of  the  way,  and  I  get  exhausted 
and  desponding,  and  I  should  like  a  little  of  your  sinew 
to  come  to  my  aid  at  such  times,  as  it  was  wont  to  come 
at  the  Louvre.  •  •  • 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  New  York;  everybody  is 
driving  after  money,  as  usual,  and  there  is  an  alarm  of 
fire  every  half-hour,  as  usual,  and  the  pigs  have  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  as  usual;  so  that,  in  these  respects  at 
least,  you  will  find  New  York  as  you  left  it,  except  that 
they  are  not  the  same  people  that  are  driving  after 
money,  nor  the  same  houses  burnt,  nor  the  same  pigs 
at  large  in  the  street. .  .  .  You  will  all  be  welcomed  home, 
but  come  prepared  to  find  many,  very  many  things  in 
taste  and  manners  different  from  your  own  good  taste 
and  manners.  Good  taste  and  good  manners  would  not 
be  conspicuous  if  all  around  possessed  the  same  man- 
ners. 
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Still  paintiiig.  —  Thoa^U  on  art.  —  Picture  of  the  Louvre.  — 
as  painter  of  one  of  the  pictmvi  in  the  C^>itol«  —  John  Quincy  Adama.  — 
James  Fenimore  Coq;>er'8  artide.  —  Death  Uow  to  his  artistic  ambition.  -^ 
Washington  AlUton'a  letter.  —  Commianon  by  fellow  artiata.  —  Definite 
abandonment  of  art.  —  Repayment  of  mon^  advanced.  —  Death  of  La- 
fayette. —  Bdigioua  controvernea.  —  Appointed  Prof eaaor  in  University  of 
CSty  of  New  York.  —  Description  of  fint  telegraphic  inatroment.  —  Suo- 
ceasful  eiperima&ta.  —  Bday.  —  Address  in  1888. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  inventor  during  the  next  few 
years  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  construction  of  a 
machine  to  test  his  theories,  impatient  though  he  must 
have  been  to  put  his  ideas  into  practical  form.  His  two 
brothers  came  nobly  to  his  assistance*  and  did  what  lay 
in  thd^  power  and  according  to  their  means  to  help 
him;  but  it  was  always  repugnant  to  him  to  be  under 
pecuniary  obligations  to  any  one,  and,  while  gratefully 
accepting  his  brothers'  help,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
earn  the  money  to  pay  them  back.  We,  therefore,  find 
little  or  no  reference  in  the  letters  of  those  years  to  his 
invention,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1885  that  he  was 
able  to  make  any  appreciable  progress  towards  the  per*- 
fection  of  his  telegraphic  i^pparatus.  The  intervening 
years  were  spent  in  efforts  to  rouse  an  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country;  in  hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  still 
young  Academy  of  Design;  and  in  trying  to  earn  a  Uving 
by  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

''During  this  time,''  he  says,  ''I  never  lost  faith  in 
the  practicability  of  the  invention,  nor  abandoned  the 
intention  of  testing  it  as  soon  as  I  could  command  the 
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means/'  But  in  order  to  command  the  means,  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  himself  to  his  art»  and  in  this  he  did 
not  meet  with  the  encouragement  which  he  had  expected 
and  which  he  deserved.  EQs  ideals  were  always  high, 
perhaps  too  high  for  the  materialistic  age  in  which  he 
found  himself •  The  following  fugitive  note  will  illustrate 
the  trend  of  his  thoughts,  and  is  not  inapplicable  to  con- 
ditions at  the  present  day:  — 

**  Are  not  the  refining  influences  of  the  fine  arts  needed, 
doubly  needed,  in  our  country?  Is  there  not  a  tendency 
in  the  democracy  of  our  country  to  low  and  vulgar 
pleasures  and  pursuits?  Does  not  the  contact  of  those 
more  cultivated  in  mind  and  elevated  in  purpose  with 
those  who  are  less  so,  and  to  whom  the  former  look  for 
political  favor  and  power,  necessarily  debase  that  culti- 
vated mind  and  that  elevation  of  purpose?  When  those 
are  exalted  to  office  who  best  can  flatter  the  low  appetites 
of  the  vulgar;  when  boorishness  and  ill  manners  are 
preferred  to  polish  and  refinement,  and  when,  indeed, 
the  latter,  if  not  avowedly,  are  in  reality  made  an 
objection,  is  there  not  danger  that  those  who  would 
otherwise  encourage  refinement  will  fear  to  show  their 
favorable  inclination  lest  those  to  whom  they  look  for 
favor  shall  be  displeased;  and  will  not  habit  fix  it,  and 
another  generation  bear  it  as  its  own  inherent,  native 
character?" 

That  he  was  naturally  optimistic  is  shown  by  a  foot- 
note which  he  added  to  this  thought,  dated  October, 
1833:  — 

'"These  were  <mce  my  fears.  There  is  doubtless 
danger,  but  I  believe  in  the  possibility,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
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tluough  every  dass*  of  raisiiig  the  lower  classes  in 
refinement/' 

But  while  in  his  lasuie  moments  he  could  indulge  in 
such  hopeful  dreams,  his  chief  care  at  that  time,  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  was  to  earn 
money  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  His  important 
painting  of  the  Louvre,  from  which  he  had  hoped  so 
much,  was  placed  on  exhibition,  and,  while  it  received 
high  praise  from  the  artists,  its  exhibition  barely  paid 
expenses,  and  it  was  finally  sold  to  Mr*  George  Clarke, 
of  Elyde  Hall,  on  Otsego  Lake,  for  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  although  the  artist  had  expected  to  get  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  it.  Li  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  June  SO,  18S4,  he  says:  — 

''The  picture  of  the  Louvre  was  intended  originally 
for  an  exhibition  picture,  and  I  painted  it  in  the  expec- 
tation of  disposing  of  it  to  some  person  for  that  purpose 
who  could  amply  remunerate  himself  from  the  receipts 
of  a  wdl-managed  exhibition.  The  time  occupied  upcm 
this  picture  was  fourteen  months,  and  at  much  expense 
and  inconvenience,  so  that  that  sum  [$2500]  for  it,  if 
sold  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  be  more  than 
a  fair  compensation. 

''I  was  aware  that  but  few,  if  any,  gentlemen  in  our 
country  would  be  willing  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  on  a 
single  picture,  although  in  fact  they  would,  in  this  case, 
purchase  seven-and-thirty  in  one. 

**  I  have  lately  changed  my  plans  in  relation  to  this 
picture  and  to  my  art  generally,  and  consequently  I  am 
able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  much  less  price.  I  have  need 
of  funds  to  prosecute  my  new  plans,  and,  if  this  picture 
could  now  realize  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  it 
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would  at  this  moment  be  to  me  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  sum  first  set  upon  it/' 

The  change  of  plans  no  doubt  referred  to  his  desire 
to  pursue  his  electrical  experiments*  and  for  this  ready 
money  was  most  necessary,  and  so  he  gladly*  and  even 
gratefully*  accepted  Mr.  Clarke's  offer  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  painting  and  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  frame.  Even  this  was  not  cash*  but  was  La  the 
form  of  a  note  payable  in  a  year!  His  enthusiasm  for 
his  art  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  gradually  wan- 
ing* although  he  still  strove  to  command  success;  but  it 
needed  a  decisive  stroke  to  wean  him  entirely  from  his 
first  love*  and  Fate  did  not  long  delay  the  blow. 

His  great  ambition  had  always  been  to  paint  histori- 
cal pictures  which  should  conunemorate  the  glorious 
events  in  the  history  of  his  beloved  country.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1834  his  great  opportimity  had* 
apparently,  come*  and  he  was  ready  and  eager  to  grasp 
it.  There  were  four  huge  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington*  which  were  still  to  be  filled  by 
historical  paintings*  and  a  committee  in  Congress  was 
appointed  to  select  the  artists  to  execute  them. 

Morse*  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  best  artists  in  the 
country*  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
chosen  to  execute  at  least  one  of  these  paintings.  Con- 
fident that  he  had  but  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
secure  the  commission,  he  addressed  the  following  cir- 
cular letter  to  various  members  of  Congress,  among 
whom  were  such  famous  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  all 
personaUy  known  to  him:  — 
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March  7, 1884. 

Mt  dsab  Sib,  —  I  perceive  tliat  the  library  Com- 
mittee have  before  them  the  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution on  the  expediency  of  employing  four  artists  to 
paint  the  remaining  four  pictures  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Capitol.  If  Congress  should  pass  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to 
be  selected  as  one  of  the  artists. 

I  have  devoted  twenty  years  of  my  life,  of  which 
seven  were  passed  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  study- 
ing with  special  reference  to  the  execution  of  works  of 
the  kind  proposed,  and  I  must  refer  to  my  professional 
life  and  character  in  proof  of  my  ability  to  do  honor  to 
the  conmiission  and  to  the  country. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  for  myself  your  favor- 
able reconunendation  to  those  in  Congress  who  have 
the  disposal  of  the  commissions? 

With  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  B.  MoBSE. 

While  this  letter  was  written  in  1884,  the  final  decision 
of  the  committee  was  not  made  until  1887,  but  I  shall 
anticipate  a  little  and  give  the  result  which  had  such  a 
momentous  effect  on  Morse's  career.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  request  would  be  granted,  and 
he  and  his  friends,  many  of  whom  endorsed  by  letter  his 
candidacy,  had  no  fear  as  to  the  result;  but  here  again 
Fate  intervened  and  ordered  differently. 

Among  the  committee  men  in  Congress  to  whom  this 
matter  was  referred  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  discussing  the  sub- 
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ject>  Mr.  Adams  submitted  a  resolution  opening  the 
competition  to  foreign  artists  as  well  as  to  American, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  were  no  artists  in  this 
country  of  sufficient  talent  properly  to  execute  such  mon- 
umental works.  The  artists  and  their  friends  were»  nat- 
urally, greatly  incensed  at  this  slur  cast  upon  them,  and 
an  indignant  and  remarkably  able  reply  appeared  anony- 
mously in  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post.**  The  author- 
ship of  this  article  was  at  once  saddled  on  Morse,  who 
was  known  to  wield  a  facile  and  fearless  pen.  Mr. 
Adams  took  great  offense,  and,  as  a  result,  Morse's 
name  was  rejected  and  his  great  opportunity  passed 
him  by.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  had 
he  received  this  commission,  he  would  have  deferred  the 
perfecting  of  his  telegraphic  device  until  others  had  so 
far  distanced  him  in  the  race  that  he  could  never  have 
overtaken  them. 

Instead  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  '^Evening 
Post"  article,  it  transpired  that  he  had  not  even  heard 
of  Mr.  Adams's  resolution  until  his  friend  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  real  author  of  the  answer,  told  him  of  both 
attack  and  reply. 

This  was  the  second  great  tragedy  of  Morse's  life; 
the  first  was  the  untimely  death  of  his  young  wife,  and 
this  other  marked  the  death  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions 
as  an  artist.  He  was  stunned.  The  blow  was  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  overwhelming,  and  what  added  to  its 
bitterness  was  that  it  had  been  innocently  dealt  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  had  sought  to 
render  him  a  favor.  The  truth  came  out  too  late  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  the  committee;  the  die  was  cast, 
and  his  whole  future  was  changed  in  the  twinkling  of 
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an  eye;  for  what  had  been  to  him  a  joy  and  an  inspira* 
tion,  he  now  turned  from  in  despair.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  realize  at  the  time  that  Fate,  in  dealing  him  this 
cruel  blow,  was  dedicating  him  to  a  higher  destiny.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  fully  realized  this,  for  in  after  years 
he  could  never  speak  of  it  unmoved.  In  a  letter  to  this 
same  friend,  Fenimore  Cooper,  written  on  November 
!80, 1849,  he  thus  laments:  — 

*'Alas!  My  dear  sir,  the  very  name  of  pictures  pro- 
duces a  sadness  of  heart  I  cannot  describe.  Painting  has 
been  a  smiling  mistress  to  many,  but  she  has  been  a 
cruel  jilt  to  me.  I  did  not  abandon  her,  she  abandoned 
me.  I  have  taken  scarcely  any  interest  in  painting  for 
many  years.  Will  you  believe  it?  When  last  in  Paris,  in 
1845,  I  did  not  go  into  the  Louvre,  nor  did  I  visit  a 
single  picture  gallery. 

**  I  sometimes  indulge  a  vague  dream  that  I  may  paint 
again.  It  is  rather  the  memory  of  past  pleasures,  when 
hope  was  enticing  me  onward  only  to  deceive  me  at  last. 
Except  some  family  portraits,  valuable  to  me  from  their 
likenesses  only,  I  could  wish  that  every  picture  I  ever 
painted  was  destroyed.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  painter,  for  I  never  was  a  painter.  My  ideal 
of  that  profession  was,  perhaps,  too  exalted  —  I  may 
say  is  too  exalted.  I  leave  it  to  others  more  worthy  to 
fill  the  niches  of  art.*' 

Of  course  his  self-condemnation  was  too  severe,  for 
we  have  seen  that  present-day  critics  assign  him  an 
honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  art,  and  while,  at  the 
tune  of  writing  that  letter,  he  had  definitely  abandoned 
the  brush,  he  continued  to  paint  for  some  years  after 
his  rejection  by  the  committee  of  Congress.  He  had  to. 
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for  it  was  his  only  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  the 
old  enthusiasm  was  gone  never  to  return.  Fortunately 
for  himself  and  for  the  world*  however,  he  transferred  it 
to  the  perfecting  of  his  invention,  and  devoted  all  the 
time  he  could  steal  from  the  daily  routine  of  his  duties  to 
that  end. 

His  friends  sjanpathised  with  him  most  heartily  and 
were  indignant  at  his  rejection.  Washington  Allston 
wrote  to 


I  have  learned  the  disposition  of  the  pictures.  I  had 
hoped  to  find  your  name  among  the  commissioned 
artists,  but  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  all  my  efforts  in 
your  behalf  have  proved  fruitless.  I  know  what  your 
disappointment  must  have  been  at  this  result,  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  sjrmpathize  with  you.  That  my  efforts 
were  both  sincere  and  conscientious  I  hope  will  be  some 
consolation  to  you. 

But  let  not  this  disappointment  cast  you  down,  my 
friend.  You  have  it  still  in  your  power  to  let  the  world 
know  what  you  can  do.  Dismiss  it,  then,  from  your 
mind,  and  deteqnine  to  paint  all  the  better  for  it.  God 
bless  you.  Your  affectionate  friend 

WjUSHINQTON  AlalATON. 

The  following  sentences  from  a  letter  written  on 
March  14, 18S7,  by  Thomas  Cole,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  American  painters,  will  show  in  what 
estimation  Morse  was  held  by  his  brother  artists:  — 

^^I  have  learned  with  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment that  your  name  was  not  among  the  chosen,  and  I 
have  feared  that  you  would  carry  into  effect  your  reso-. 
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lution  of  abandoning  the  art  and  resigning  the  presi- 
dency of  our  Academy.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have 
reason  to  cast  aside  that  resolution.  To  you  our  Acad- 
emy owes  its  existence  and  present  prosperity,  and  if » 
in  after  times,  it  should  become  a  great  institution,  your 
name  will  always  be  coupled  with  its  greatness.  But, 
if  you  leave  us,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  fabric  wiU 
crumble  to  pieces.  You  are  the  keystone  of  the  arch; 
if  you  remain  with  us  time  may  furnish  the  Academy 
with  another  block  for  the  place.  I  hope  my  fears  may 
be  vain,  and  that  circumstances  wiU  conspire  to  induce 
you  to  remain  our  president.*' 

Other  friends  were  equally  sympathetic  and  Morse 
did  retain  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  until  1845. 

To  emphasize  further  their  regard  for  him,  a  number 
of  artists,  headed  by  Thomas  S.  Cummings,  unknown 
to  Morse,  raised  by  subscription  three  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  given  to  him  for  the  painting  of  some  historical 
subject.  General  Cummings,  in  his  *^  Annals  of  the 
Academy,"  thus  describes  the  receipt  of  the  news  by 
the  discouraged  artist:  — 

''The  e£Fect  was  electrical;  it  roused  him  from  hb 
depression  and  he  exclaimed  that  never  had  he  read  or 
known  of  such  an  act  of  professional  generosity,  and 
that  he  was  fully  determined  to  paint  the  picture  —  his 
favorite  subject,  'The  Signing  of  the  First  Compact  on 
board  the  Mayflower,'  —  not  of  smaU  size,  as  requested, 
but  of  the  size  of  the  panels  in  the  Rotunda.  That  was 
immediately  assented  to  by  the  committee,  thinking  it 
possible  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  pictures  so  ordered 
might  fail  in  execution,  in  which  case  it  would  afford 
favorable  inducements  to  its  substitution,  and,  of  course. 
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much  to  Mr.  Morse's  profit;  as  the  artists  from  the  first 
never  contemplated  taking  possession  of  the  picture  so 
executed.  It  was  to  remain  with  Mr.  Morse,  and  for  his 
use  and  benefit." 

The  enthusiasm  thus  roused  was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan* 
however;  the  wound  he  had  received  was  too  deep  to  be 
thus  healed.  Some  of  the  money  was  raised  and  paid  to 
him»  and  he  made  studies  and  sketches  for  the  painting, 
but  his  mind  was  now  on  his  invention,  and  the  painting 
of  the  picture  was  deferred  from  year  to  year  and  finally 
abandoned.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that,  when  he 
did  finally  decide  to  give  up  the  execution  of  this  work, 
he  paid  back  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced  to  him, 
with  interest. 

Another  grief  which  came  to  him  in  the  summer  of 
1884  (to  return  to  that  year)  was  the  death  of  his  illus- 
trious friend  Creneral  Lafayette.  The  last  letter  received 
from  him  was  written  by  his  amanuensis  and  unsigned, 
and  simply  said:  — 

^^  General  Lafayette,  being  detained  by  sickness,  has 
sent  to  the  reporter  of  the  committee  the  following  note, 
which  the  said  reporter  has  read  to  the  House.*' 

The  note  referred  to  is,  unfortunately,  missing.  This 
letter  was  written  on  April  29  and  the  General  died  on 
May  20.  Morse  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  a  member  of  the  Cham« 
ber  of  D^uties,  in  which  the  following  s^itiments 


occur: — 
it 


In  common  with  this  whole  country,  now  clad  in 
mourning,  with  the  lovers  of  true  liberty  and  of  exalted 
philanthropy  throughout  the  world,  I  bemoan  the  de- 
parture from  earth  of  your  immortal  parent.  Yet  I  may 
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be  permitted  to  indulge  in  additional  feelings  of  more 
private  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  who  honored  me  with 
his  friendship*  and  had  not  ceased,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  to  send  to  me  occasional  marks  of  his 
affectionate  remembrance.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  the  memory  of  your  father  will  be  especially  en- 
deared to  me  and  mine." 

Morse's  admiration  of  Lafayette  was  most  sincere, 
and  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  his  political  feelings  by 
his  intercourse  with  that  famous  man.  Among  other 
opinions  which  he  shared  with  Lafayette  and  other 
thoughtful  men,  was  the  fear  of  a  Roman  Catholic  plot 
to  gain  contrcd  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  defended  his  views  fearlessly  and  vigorously  in  the 
public  press  and  by  means  of  pamphlets,  and  later 
entered  into  a  heated  controven^  with  Bishop  Spauld- 
ing  of  Kentucky. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  exhaustively  of  these  con- 
troversies, but  think  it  only  right  to  refer  to  them  from 
time  to  time,  not  only  that  the  clearest  possible  light 
may  be  shed  upon  Morse's  character  and  convictions, 
but  to  show  the  extraordinary  activity  of  his  brain, 
which,  while  he  was  struggling  against  obstacles  of  all 
kinds,  not  only  to  make  his  invention  a  success,  but  for 
the  very  means  of  existence,  could  yet  busy  itself  with 
the  championing  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right. 

To  illustrate  his  point  of  view  I  shall  quote  a  few 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  R.  S.  Willington,  Esq.,  who  was 
the  editor  of  a  journal  which  is  referred  to  as  the  *Xou- 
rier."  This  letter  was  written  on  May  20,  18S5,  when 
Morse's  mind,  we  should  think,  would  have  been  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  infant  telegraph:  — 
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'  **Witli  regard  to  the  more  important  matter  of  the 
Conspiracy,  I  perceive  with  regret  that  the  evidence 
which  has  been  convincing  to  so  many  minds  of  the  first 
order,  and  which  continues  daily  to  spread  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  charge  I  have  made,  is  still  viewed  by 
the  editors  of  the  'Courier*  as  inconclusive.  My  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  those  who  dissent  from  me  is  somewhat 
singidar.  I  have  brought  against  the  absolute  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States.  I  support  the  charge  by 
facts,  and  by  reasonings  from  those  facts,  which  produce 
conviction  on  most  of  those  who  examine  the  matter. 
.  .  .  But  those  that  dissent  simply  say,  *I  don't  think 
there  is  a  conspiracy';  yet  give  no  reasons  for  dissent. 
The  Catholic  journals  very  artfully  make  no  defense 
themselves,  but  adroitly  make  use  of  the  Protestant 
defense  kindly  prepared  for  them.  •  •  • 

*'No  Catholic  journal  has  attempted  any  reftitation 
of  the  charge.  It  cannot  be  refuted,  for  it  is  true.  And 
be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  no  extravagant  prediction 
when  I  say  that  the  question  of  Popery  and  Protestant- 
ism, or  Absolutism  and  Republicanism,  which  in  these 
two  opposite  categories  are  convertible  terms,  is  fast 
becoming  and  will  shortly  be  the  great  absorbing  question^ 
not  only  of  this  coimtxy  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
I  speak  not  at  random;  I  speak  from  long  and  diligent 
observation  in  Europe,  and  from  comparison  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  coimtry  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Europe. 

"We  are  asleep,  sir,  when  every  freeman  should  be 
awake  and  look  to  his  arms.  •  •  .  Surely,  if  the  danger 
is  groundless,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  endeavoring  to 
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ascertain  its  groundlessness.  If  you  were  told  your 
house  was  on  fire  you  would  hardly  think  of  calling  the 
man  a  maniac  for  informing  you  of  it,  even  if  he  should 
use  a  tone  of  voice  and  gestures  somewhat  earnest  and 
impassioned.  The  course  of  some  of  our  journals  on  the 
subject  of  Popery  has  led  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
covertly  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  And  let  me 
say,  sir,  that  the  modes  of  control  in  the  resources  of 
this  insidious  society,  notorious  for  its  political  arts  and 
intrigues,  are  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and  more 
various  than  an  unsuspicious  people  are  at  all  conscious 
of.  . .  • 

"Mr.  Y.  falls  into  the  common  error  and  deprecates 
what  he  calls  a  religious  controversy,  as  if  the  subject 
of  Popery  was  altogether  religious.  History,  it  appears 
to  me,  must  have  been  read  to  very  little  purpose  by 
any  one  who  can  entertain  such  an  error  in  regard  to  the 
cunningest  political  despotism  that  ever  cursed  man- 
kind. I  must  refer  you  to  the  preface  of  the  second 
edition,  which  I  send  you,  for  my  reasonings  on  that 
point.  If  they  are  not  conclusive,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
shown  wherein  they  are  defective.  If  they  are  conclu- 
sive, is  it  not  time  for  every  patriot  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  that  we  are  politically  attacked 
under  guise  of  a  religious  system,  and  is  it  not  a  serious 
question  whether  our  political  press  should  advocate  the 
cause  of  foreign  enemies  to  our  government,  or  help 
to  expose  and  repel  them?'* 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that  Morse  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  here  again  we 
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can  mai4c  the  guiding  hand  of  Fate.  A  few  yean  earlier 
he  had  been  t^itatively  offered  the  position  of  instructor 
of  drawing  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  but  this  offer  he  had  promptly  but  court- 
eously declined.  Had  he  accepted  it  he  would  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  certain  men  who 
gave  him  valuable  assistance.  As  an  instructor  in  the 
University  he  not  only  received  a  smaU  salary  which 
relieved  him,  in  a  measure,  from  the  grinding  necessity 
of  painting  pot-boilers,  but  he  had  assigned  to  him 
spacious  rooms  in  the  building  on  Washington  Square, 
which  he  could  utilize  not  only  as  studio  and  living 
apartments,  but  as  a  workshop.  For  these  rooms,  how- 
ever, he  paid  a  rent,  at  first  of  $S25  a  year,  altarwards  of 
$400. 

Three  years  had  clasped  since  his  first  conception  of 
the  invention,  and,  although  burning  to  devote  himself 
to  its  perfecting,  he  had  been  compelled  to  hold  himself 
in  check  and  to  devote  all  his  time  to  painting.  Now, 
however,  an  opportunity  came  to  him,  for  he  moved  into 
the  University  building  before  it  was  entirely  finished, 
and  the  stairways  were  in  such  an  embryonic  state  that 
he  could  not  expect  sitters  to  attempt  their  pmlous 
ascent.  This  enforced  leisiue  gave  him  the  chance  he 
had  long  desired  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  his  electrical  experiments.  Writing  of  this  period 
in  later  years  he  thus  records  his  struggles:  — 

''There  I  immediately  commenced,  with  very  limited 
means,  to  experiment  upon  my  invention.  My  first 
instrument  was  made  up  of  an  old  picture  or  canvas 
frame  fastened  to  a  table;  the  wheels  of  an  old  wooden 
dock  moved  by  a  weight  to  carry  the  paper  forward; 
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three  wooden  dnimsy  upon  one  of  which  the  paper  was 
wound  and  passed  over  the  other  two;  a  wooden  pendu« 
lum,  suspended  to  the  top  piece  of  the  picture  or  stretch- 
ing-frame,  and  vibrating  across  the  papar  as  it  passes 
over  the  centre  wooden  drum;  a  pencO  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pendulum  in  contact  with  the  paper;  an  electro- 
magnet fastened  to  a  shelf  across  the  picture  or  stretch- 
ing frame,  opposite  to  an  armature  made  fast  to  the 
pendulum;  a  type  rule  and  type,  for  breaking  the  circuit, 
resting  on  an  endless  band  composed  of  carpet-binding, 
which  passed  over  two  wooden  roUers,  moved  by  a 
wooden  crank,  and  carried  forward  by  points  projecting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rule  downward  into  the  carpet- 
binding;  a  lever,  with  a  small  weight  on  the  upper  side, 
and  a  tooth  projecting  downward  at  one  end,  operated 
on  by  the  tyi>e,  and  a  metallic  fork,  also  projecting 
downward,  over  two  mercury  cups;  and  a  short  circuit 
of  wire  embracing  the  helices  of  the  electro-magnet 
connected  with  the  positive  and  n^ative  poles  of  the 
battery  and  terminating  in  the  mercury  cups/* 

This  first  rude  instrument  was  carefully  preserved  by 
the  inventor,  and  is  now  in  the  Morse  case  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  A  reproduction  of  it 
is  here  given. 

I  shall  omit  certain  technical  details  in  the  inventor's 
account  of  this  first  instrument,  but  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  ingenuity  in  adapting  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  the  end  desired.  Much  capital  has  been  made, 
by  those  who  opposed  his  claims,  out  of  the  fact  that 
this  primitive  apparatus  could  only  produce  a  V-shaped 
mark,  thus  —  Vl-J  W  >41L/"  — and  not  a  dot  and 
a  dash,  which  they  insist  was  of  later  introduction  and 
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by  another  hand.  But  a  reference  to  the  sketches  made 
on  board  the  Sully  will  show  that  the  original  system  of 
signs  consisted  of  dots  and  lines,  and  that  the  first  con- 
ception  of  the  means  to  produce  these  signs  was  by  an 
up-and-down  motion  of  a  lever  controlled  by  an  electro- 
magnet. It  is  easy  to  befog  an  issue  by  misstating  facts, 
but  the  facts  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  that 
Morse  temporarily  abandoned  his  first  idea,  because  he 
had  not  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  embody  it  in  work- 
able form  and  had  recourse  to  another  method  for 
producing  practically  the  same  result,  only  shows  won«» 
derf ul  ingenuity  on  his  part.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  waving  line  traced  by  the  first  instrument  —  thus, 

lA^Cl/l/^^TA/L-J^  — can  be  translated  by  reading 

the  lower  part  into      d       ^  i/  2^      of  the 

final  Morse  alphabet.   *  "**  •  •  — • 

The  beginnings  of  every  great  invention  have  been 
clumsy  and  uncouth  compared  with  the  results  attained 
by  years  of  study  and  elaboration  participated  in  by 
many  clever  brains.  Contrast  the  Clermont  of  Fulton 
with  the  floating  palaces  of  the  present  day,  the  Rocket 
of  Stephenson  with  the  powerful  locomotives  of  our 
mile-a-minute  fliers,  and  the  hand-press  of  Gutenberg 
with  the  marvellous  and  intricate  Hoe  presses  of  modem 
times.  And  yet  the  names  of  those  who  first  conceived 
and  wrought  these  primitive  contrivances  stand  high- 
est in  the  roll  of  fame ;  and  with  justice,  for  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  improve  on  the  suggestion  of  another  than  to 
originate  a  practical  advance  in  human  endeavor. 

Returning  again  to  Morse's  own  account  of  his  early 
esqperiments  I  shall  quote  the  following  sentences:  —  - 
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^"V^th  this  apparatus,  rude  as  it  was,  and  completed 
before  the  first  of  the  year  1836, 1  was  enabled  to  and  did 
mark  down  telegraphic,  intelligible  signs,  and  to  make 
and  did  make  distinguishable  sounds  for  telegraphing; 
and,  haying  arrived  at  that  point,  I  exhibited  it  to  some 
of  my  friends  early  in  that  year,  and  among  others  to 
Professor  Leonard  D.  Gale,  who  was  a  college  professor 
in  the  University.  I  also  experimented  with  the  chem- 
ical power  of  the  electric  current  in  1886,  and  succeeded 
in  marking  my  telegraphic  signs  upon  papar  dipped  in 
turmeric  and  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  (as  well  as 
other  salts)  by  passing  the  current  through  it.  I  was 
soon  satisfied,  however,  that  the  dectro-Tnagnetic  power 
was  more  available  for  telegraphic  purposes  and  pos- 
sessed many  advantages  over  any  other,  and  I  turned 
my  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

**  Early  in  1886 1  procured  forty  feet  of  wire,  and,  put- 
ting it  in  the  circuit,!  found  that  my  battery  of  one  cup 
was  not  sufficient  to  work  my  instrument.  This  result 
suggested  to  me  the  probability  that  the  magnetism  to 
be  obtained  from  the  electric  current  would  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  circuit  was  lengthened,  sO  as  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  any  practical  purposes  at  great  distances; 
and,  to  remove  that  probable  obstacle  to  my  success,  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  combining  two  or  more  circuits 
together  in  the  manner  described  in  my  first  patent, 
each  with  an  independent  battery,  making  use  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  current  on  the  first  to  close  and  break 
the  second;  the  second  the  third;  and  so  on.*' 

Thus  modestly  does  he  refer  to  what  was,  in  fact,  a 
wonderful  discovery,  the  more  wonderful  because  of  its 
simplicity.  Professor  Horsford  thus  comments  on  it: — ^ 
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'*In  18S5  Morse  made  the  discovery  of  the  relajft  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  the  achievements  to  which  his  name 
must  be  forever  attached.  It  was  a  disco  very  of  a  means 
by  which  the  current,  which  through  distance  from  its 
source  had  become  f eeble*  could  be  reinforced  or  re* 
newed.  This  discovery,  according  to  the  different  ob- 
jects for  which  it  is  enq>loyed,  is  variously  known  as  the 
registering  magnet,  the  local  circuit,  the  marginal  cir- 
cuit, the  repeater,  etc/* 

Professor  Horsf ord  places  the  date  of  this  discovery 
in  the  year  1835,  but  Morse  himself,  in  the  statement 
quoted  above,  assigned  it  to  the  early  part  of  18S6. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  relay  was  made  independently  by  other 
scientists,  notably  by  Davy,  Wheatstone,  and  Henry, 
but  Morse  apparently  antedated  them  by  a  year  or  two, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  been  indebted  to  any  of 
them  for  the  idea.  This  point  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  among  scientists  which  it  wiU  not  be  neces* 
sary  to  enter  into  here,  for  all  authorities  agree  in  ac- 
cording to  Morse  independent  invention  of  the  relay. 

^Up  to  the  autumn  of  1887,'*  again  to  quote  Morse's 
own  words,  '^my  telegraphic  aj^iaratus  existed  in  so 
rude  a  form  that  I  felt  a  reluctance  to  have  it  seen.  My 
means  were  very  limited  —  so  limited  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  constructing  an  apparatus  of  such  me- 
chanical finish  as  to  warrant  my  success  in  venturing 
upon  its  public  exhibition.  I  had  no  wish  to  expose  to 
ridicule  the  representative  of  so  many  hours  of  laborious 
thought. 

''Prior  to  the  summer  of  18S7,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail*s  attention  became  attracted  to  my  tele- 
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graph,  I  depended  upon  my  pencil  for  subsistence.  In- 
deed, so  straitened  were  my  circumstances  that,  in  order 
to  save  time  to  carry  out  my  invention  and  to  economize 
my  scanty  means,  I  had  for  months  lodged  and  eaten 
in  my  studio,  procuring  my  food  in  small  quantities 
from  some  grocery,  and  preparing  it  myself.  To  con- 
ceal from  my  friends  the  stinted  nuumer  in  which  I U ved, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  my  food  to  my  room  in 
the  evenings,  and  this  was  my  mode  of  life  for  many 
years/* 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  1853,  Morse  referred  to 
this  trying  period  in  his  career  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Alumni  of  the  University:  — 

*' Yesternight,  on  once  more  entering  your  chapel,  I 
saw  the  same  marble  staircase  and  marble  floors  I  once 
so  often  trod,  and  so  often  with  a  heart  and  head  over- 
burdened with  almost  crushing  anxieties.  Separated 
from  the  chapel  by  but  a  thin  partition  was  that  room  I 
occupied,  now  your  Philomathean  Hall,  whose  walls — 
had  thoughts  and  mental  struggles,  with  the  alterna- 
tions of  joys  and  sorrows,  the  power  of  being  daguer- 
reotjrped  upon  them  —  would  show  a  thickly  studded 
gallery  of  evidence  that  there  the  Briarean  infant  was 
bom  who  has  stretched  forth  his  arms  with  the  intent  to 
encircle  the  world.  Yes,  that  room  of  the  University 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Recording  Telegraph.  At- 
tempts, indeed,  have  been  made  to  assign  to  it  other 
parentage,  and  to  its  birthplace  other  localities.  Per- 
sonally I  have  very  little  anxiety  on  this  point,  except 
that  the  truth  should  not  suffer;  for  I  have  a  conscious- 
ness, which  neither  sophistry  nor  ignorance  can  shake, 
that  that  room  is  the  place  of  its  birth,  and  a  confidence^ 
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too,  that  its  cradle  is  in  hands  that  will  sustain  its 
rightful  claim/' 

The  old  building  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  Washington  Square  has  been  torn  down  to 
be  replaced  by  a  mercantile  structure;  the  University 
has  moved  to  more  spacious  quarters  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  city;  but  one  of  its  notable  buildings  is  the 
Hall  of  Fame»and  among  the  first  names  to  be  immor- 
talized  in  bronze  in  the  stately  colonnade  was  that  of 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 


CHAPTER  XXTTT 

1885^1887 

FSnt  eildbitions  of  the  Telegraph.  ^  Terttmoiqr  of  Bobcrt  G.  Banfciii 
and  Ber.  Hemy  B.  Tappan.  —  Cooke  and  Wheatstone.  —  Joaeph  Heniy* 
Leonard  D.  Gale,  and  Alfred  VaiL  —  Prafesaor  Gale's  testimony.  —  Pto- 
fenor  Heniy'a  diaooveries.  —  BegrettaUe  oontioTerqr  of  later  yean.  —  Pn^ 
feasor  Charies  T.  Jackson's  daims.  —  Alfred  Vail.  —  Omtract  of  S^tember 
88, 1887.  —  Woric  at  Morristown.  New  Jera^.  —  The  "  Morse  Alphabet" — 
i>^^^»«g  by  aoand«  —  First  and  second  forms  of  alphabet. 

In  after  years  the  question  of  the  time  when  the  tele- 
graph was  first  exhibited  to  others  was  a  disputed  one; 
it  willy  therefore,  be  well  to  give  the  testimony  of  a  few 
men  of  undoubted  integrity  who  personally  witnessed 
the  first  experiments. 

Robert  G.  Rankin,  Esq.,  gave  his  reminiscences  to 
Mr.  Prime,  from  whidi  I  shall  select  the  following 
passages:  — 

^'Professor  Morse  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
men  of  any  age.  I  believe  I  was  among  the  earliest,  out- 
side of  his  family  circle,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
design  to  encircle  the  globe  with  wire.  .  .  . 

**  Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1885 1  was  passing  along  the 
easterly  walk  of  Washington  Parade-Ground,  leading 
from  Waverly  Place  to  Fourth  Street,  when  I  heard  my 
name  called.  On  turning  round  I  saw,  over  the  picket- 
fence,  an  outstretched  arm  from  a  person  standing  in  the 
middle  or  main  entrance  door  of  the  unfinished  Uni- 
versity building  of  New  York,  and  immediately  recog- 
nized the  professor,  who  beckoned  me  toward  him.  On 
meeting  and  exchanging  salutations, — and  you  know 
how  genial  his  were, — he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said: 
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*  I  wish  you  to  go  up  in  my  sanctum  and  examine  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  which,  if  you  may  not  believe  in,  you,  at 
least,  will  not  laugh  at,  as  I  fear  some  others  will.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  your  frank  opinion  as  a  friend,  for 
I  know  your  interest  in  and  love  of  the  applied  sciences.'  *' 

Here  follow  a  description  of  what  he  saw  and  Morse's 
explanation,  and,  then  he  continues:  — 

'*  A  long  silence  on  the  part  of  each  ensued,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  my  exclamation:  'Well,  professor, 
you  have  a  pretty  play !  —  theoretically  true  but  practi- 
cally useful  only  as  a  mantel  ornament,  or  for  a  mistress 
in  the  parlor  to  direct  the  maid  in  the  cellarl  But,  pro- 
fessor, cut  bono?  In  imagination  one  can  make  a  new 
earth  and  improve  all  the  land  comnmnications  of  our 
old  one,  but  my  unfortunate  practicality  stands  in  the 
way  of  my  comprehension  as  yet.' 

**We  then  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
magnetism  and  its  modifications,  and  if  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  very  words  which  clothed  his  thoughts,  they 
were  substantially  as  follows. 

**  He  had  been  long  impressed  with  the  belief  that  God 
had  created  the  great  forces  of  nature,  not  only  as  man- 
ifestations of  his  own  infinite  power,  but  as  expressions 
of  good-will  to  man,  to  do  him  good,  and  that  every  one 
of  God's  great  forces  could  yet  be  utilized  for  man's 
welfare;  that  modem  science  was  constantly  evolving 
from  the  hitherto  hidden  secrets  of  nature  some  new 
development  promotive  of  human  welfare;  and  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  magnetism  would  do  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  sociology  than  any  of  the  material 
forces  yet  known;  that  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  com- 
pare spiritual  with  material  forces,  yet  that,  analogic 
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caDy,  magnetism  would  do  in  \he  advancement  of  human 
welfare  what  the  Spirit  of  God  would  do  in  the  moral 
r^iovation  of  man's  nature;  that  it  would  educate  and 
^ilarge  the  forces  of  the  world.  ...  He  said  he  had  felt 
as  if  he  was  doing  a  great  work  for  Crod's  glory  as  well 
as  for  man's  wetfare;  that  such  had  been  his  long  cher- 
ished thought.  His  whole  soul  and  heart  appeared 
filled  with  a  glow  of  love  and  good-wiU,  and  his  sensitive 
and  impassioned  nature  seemed  alnKNSt  to  transform 
him  in  my  eyes  into  a  prophet.'' 

It  required,  indeed,  the  inspirational  vision  of  a  pro* 
phet  to  foresee,  in  those  narrow,  skeptical  days,  the 
tremendous  part  which  electricity  was  to  play  in  the 
civilization  of  a  future  age,  and  I  wish  again  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  tel^raph  which  first 
harnessed  this  mysterious  force,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  the  availability  of  a  power  which  had  lain 
dormant  through  all  the  ages,  but  which  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  man, 
and  whidi  was  destined  to  rival,  and  eventually  to  dis- 
place, in  many  ways,  its  elder  brother  steam.  Was  not 
Morse's  ambition  to  confer  a  lasting  good  on  his  fellow- 
men  more  f uUy  realized  than  even  he  himself  at  that 
time  comprehended? 

The  Reverend  Henry  B.  Tappan,  who  in  1885  was  a 
colleague  of  Morse's  in  the  New  York  University  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  his  testimony  in  reply  to  a  request  from  Morse, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  said:  — 

*'In  1885  you  had  advanced  so  far  that  you  were  pre- 
pared to  give,  on  a  small  scale,  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  transmitting  and  recording 
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words  through  distance  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic 
arrangement.  I  was  one  of  the  limited  circle  whom  you 
invited  to  witness  the  first  experiments.  In  a  long  room 
of  the  University  you  had  wires  extended  from  end  to 
end,  where  the  magnetic  apparatus  was  arranged. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  particulars 
which  have  now  become  famfliar  to  every  one.  The 
fact  which  I  recall  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  which 
I  mentioned  in  conversation  at  Mr.  Bancroft's  as  one  of 
the  choicest  recollections  of  my  life,  was  that  of  the  first 
transmission  and  recording  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch. 

"  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  had  aheady  made  these 
experiments  before  the  company  arrived  whom  you  had 
invited.  But  I  claim  to  have  witnessed  the  first  trans- 
mission  and  recording  of  words  by  lightning  ever  made 
public.  • .  .The  arrangement  which  you  exhibited  on  the 
above  mentioned  occasion,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  re- 
ceiving the  dispatches,  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  you  now  employ.  I  feel  certain  that  you  had  then 
already  grasped  the  whole  invention,  however  you  may 
have  since  perfected  the  details.'' 

Others  bore  testimony  in  similar  words,  so  that  we 
may  r^ard  it  as  proved  that,  both  in  18S5  and  1836, 
demonstrations  were  made  whidi,  uncouth  though  they 
were,  compared  to  present-day  perfection,  proved  that 
the  electric  telegraph  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
realms  of  fruitless  experiment.  Among  these  witnesses 
were  Daniel  Huntington,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  and 
Conmiodore  Shubrick;  and  several  of  these  gentlemen 
asserted  that,  at  that  early  period,  Morse  confidently 
predicted  that  Europe  and  America  would  eventually  be 
united  by  an  electric  wire. 
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The  letters  inmitten  by  Morse  during  these  critieal 
years  have  become  hopelessly  dispersed,  and  but  few 
have  come  into  my  possession.  His  brothers  were  both 
in  New  York,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  writing 
to  them,  and  the  letters  written  to  others  cannot,  at  this 
late  day,  be  traced.  As  he  also,  unfortunately,  did  not 
keep  a  journal,  I  must  depend  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  and  on  his  own  recollections  in  later  years  for 
a  chronicle  of  his  struggles.  The  pencil  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  in  Albany,  on  August  27, 1887,  has, 
however,  survived,  and  the  following  sentences  will, 
I  think,  be  found  interesting:  — 

'^Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  C ,  for  the  concern  you 

express  in  r^ard  to  my  health.  It  has  been  perfectly 
good  and  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  anxiety 
in  relation  to  the  telegraph  and  to  my  great  pictorial  un- 
dertaking, which  wears  the  furrows  of  my  face  a  little 
deeper.  My  Telegraph,  in  all  its  essential  points,  is 
tested  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  scientific 
gentlemen  who  have  seen  it;  but  the  machinery  (all 
which,  from  its  peculiar  character,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  make  myself)  is  imperfect,  and  before  it  can  be  per- 
fected I  have  reason  to  fear  that  other  nations  will  take 
the  hint  and  rob  me  both  of  the  credit  and  the  profit. 
There  are  indications  of  this  in  the  f<»reign  journals 
lately  received.  I  have  a  defender  in  the  *  Journal  of 
Commerce'  (whidi  I  send  you  that  you  may  know  what 
is  the  progress  of  the  matter),  and  doubtless  other 
journals  of  our  country  will  not  allow  foreign  nations  to 
take  the  credit  of  an  invention  of  such  vast  importance 
as  they  assign  to  it,  when  they  learn  that  it  certainly 
belongs  to  America. 
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"There  is  not  a  thought  in  any  one  of  the  foreign 
journals  relative  to  the  Telegraph  which  I  had  not 
expressed  nearly  five  years  ago,  on  my  passage  from 
France,  to  scientific  friends;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  quick  a  hint  flies  from  mind  to  mind  and  is  soon 
past  all  tracing  back  to  the  original  suggester  of  the 
hint,  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
excitement  on  the  subject  in  England  has  its  origin  from 
my  giving  the  details  of  the  plan  of  my  Telegraph  to 
some  of  the  Englishmen  or  other  fellow-passengers  on 
board  the  ship,  or  to  some  of  the  many  I  have  since 
made  acquainted  with  it  during  the  five  years  past/' 

In  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  English  telegraph  of 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  was  quite  different  in  principle, 
using  the  deflection,  by  a  current  of  electricity,  of  a 
delicately  adjusted  needle  to  point  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  While  this  was  in  use  in  England  for  a  niunber 
of  years,  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Morse 
tel^raph  which  proved  its  decided  superiority.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  letter,  and  in  all  future 
letters  and  articles,  he,  with  pardonable  pride,  uses  a 
capital  T  in  speaking  of  his  Tel^ri4>h. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  historian  who  sincerely  wishes  to  deal  dispas- 
sionately with  his  subject  is  justly  to  apportion  the 
credit  which  must  be  given  to  different  workers  in  the 
same  field  of  endeavor,  and  especially  in  that  of  inven- 
tion; for  every  invention  is  but  an  improvement  on 
something  which  has  gone  before.  The  sail-boat  was  an 
advance  on  the  rude  dugout  propelled  by  paddles.  The 
first  clumsy  steamboat  seemed  a  marvel  to  those  who 
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had  known  no  other  propulsive  power  than  that  of  the 
wind  or  the  oar.  The  horse-drawn  vehicle  succeeded  the 
litter  and  the  palanquin,  to  be  in  turn  f oUowed  by  the 
locomotive;  and  so  the  telegnq>h,  as  a  means  of  rapidly 
communicating  intelligence  between  distant  points,  was 
the  logical  successor  of  the  signal  fire  and  the  semaphore. 

In  all  of  these  improvements  by  man  upon  what  man 
had  before  accomplished,  the  pioneer  was  not  only 
dependent  upon  what  his  predecessors  had  achieved, 
but,  in  almost  every  case,  was  compelled  to  call  to  his 
assistance  other  workers  to  whom  could  be  confided 
some  of  the  minutiae  which  were  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  new  enterprise. 

I  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  idea  of  transmit* 
ting  intelligence  by  electricity  was  original  with  Morse 
in  that  he  was  unaware,  until  some  years  after  his  first 
conception,  that  anyone  else  had  ever  thought  of  it.  I 
have  also  shown  that  he,  unaided  by  others,  invented 
and  made  with  his  own  hands  a  machine,  rude  though  it 
may  have  been,  which  actually  did  transmit  and  record 
intelligence  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  and  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  the  method  employed  by 
others.  But  he  had  now  come  to  a  point  where  knowl- 
edge of  what  others  had  accomplished  along  the  same 
line  would  greatly  facilitate  his  labors,  and  when  the 
assistance  of  one  more  skilled  in  mechanical  construction 
was  a  great  desideratum,  and  both  of  these  essentials 
were  at  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  working  out  the  problem  absolutely  un* 
aided,  just  as  a  man  might  become  a  great  painter  with- 
out instruction,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  without  the 
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assistance  of  the  color-maker  and  the  manufacturer  of 
brushes  and  canvas.  But  the  artist  is  none  the  less  a 
genius  because  he  listens  to  the  counsels  of  his  master, 
profits  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  pmrchases  his 
supplies  instead  of  grinding  his  own  colors  and  labori- 
ously manufacturing  his  own  canvas  and  brushes. 

The  three  men  to  whom  Morse  was  most  indebted  for 
material  assistance  in  his  labors  at  this  critical  period 
were  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Professor  Leonard  D. 
Gale,  and  Alfred  Vail,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  do 
full  justice  to  all  of  them.  Unfortunately  after  the  tele- 
graph had  become  an  assured  success,  and  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  claims  of  Morse  have  been  bitterly 
assailed,  both  by  well-meaning  persons  and  by  the  un- 
scrupulous who  sought  to  break  down  his  patent  rights; 
and  the  names  of  these  three  men  were  freely  used  in  the 
effort  to  prove  that  to  one  or  all  of  them  more  credit 
was  due  than  to  Morse. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  the  verdict  has  been  given  in  favor  of 
Morse,  his  name  alone  is  accepted  as  that  of  the  In- 
ventor of  the  Telegraph,  and  in  this  work  it  is  my  aim 
to  prove  that  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  not  erred, 
but  abo  to  give  full  credit  to  those  who  aided  him 
when  he  was  most  in  need  of  assistance.  My  task  in 
some  instances  will  be  a  delicate  one;  I  shall  have 
to  prick  some  bubbles,  for  the  friends  of  some  of 
these  men  have  claimed  too  much  for  them,  and,  on 
that  account,  have  been  bitter  in  their  accusations 
against  Morse.  I  shall  also  have  to  acknowledge 
some  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Morse,  for  the 
malice  of  others  fomented  a  dispute  between  him  and 
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one  of  these  three  men,  whidi  caused  a  permanent 
estrangement  and  was  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

The  first  of  the  three  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
telegraph  was  Leonard  D.  Gale,  who,  in  1886,  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  he 
has  given  his  recoUections  of  those  early  days.  Avoiding 
a  repetition  of  facts  abeady  recorded  I  shall  quote  some 
sentences  from  Professor  Gale's  statement.  After  de- 
scribing the  first  instrument,  which  he  saw  in  January  of 
1836,  he  continues:  — 

**  During  the  years  1836  and  bq;inning  of  1837  the 
studies  of  Professor  Morse  on  his  telegraph  I  found  much 
interrupted  by  his  attention  to  his  professional  duties. 
I  understood  that  want  of  pecuniary  means  prevented 
hun  from  procuring  to  be  made  such  mechanical  im- 
provements, and  such  substantial  workmanship,  as 
would  make  the  operation  of  his  invention  more  exact. 

**Li  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1837,  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  extraordinary  telegraph  on  the  visual 
plan  (as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be) ,  the  invention  of  two 
French  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Gonon  and  Servell, 
was  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  well  as  to  Professor  Morse  and  some 
others  of  his  friends,  that  the  invention  of  his  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  had  somehow  become  known,  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  new  telegraph  thus  conspicuously 
announced.  This  announcement  at  once  aroused  Pro- 
fessor Morse  to  renewed  exertions  to  bring  the  new  in- 
vention creditably  before  the  public,  and  to  consent  to  a 
public  announcement  of  the  existence  of  his  invention. 
From  April  to  September,  1837,  Professor  Morse  and 
myself  were  engaged  together  in  the  work  of  preparing 
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magnets,  winding  wire,  constructing  batteries,  etc.,  in 
the  University  for  an  experiment  on  a  larger,  but  still 
very  limited  scale,  in  the  little  leisure  that  each  had  to 
spare,  and  being  at  the  same  time  much  cramped  for 
funds. .  .  • 

''The  latter  part  of  August,  18S7,  the  operation  of  the 
instruments  was  shown  to  numerous  visitors  at  the 
University.  • .  • 

''On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  September,  1837,  Professor 
Daubeny,  of  the  English  Oxford  University,  being  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  was  invited  with  a  few  friends  to 
see  the  operation  of  the  telegraph,  in  its  then  rude  form, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  New  York  University,  where  it  had 
then  been  put  up  with  a  circuit  of  seventeen  hundred 
feet  of  copper  wire  stretched  back  and  forth  in  that  long 
room.  Professor  Daubeny,  Professor  Torrey,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail  were  present  among  others.  This  exhibition 
of  the  telegraph,  although  of  very  rude  and  imperfectly 
constructed  machinery,  demonstrated  to  all  present  the 
practicability  of  the  invention,  and  it  resulted  in  enlist- 
ing the  means,  the  skill,  and  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail, 
who,  early  the  next  week,  called  at  the  rooms  and  had 
a  more  perfect  explanation  from  Professor  Morse  of  the 
character  of  the  invention." 

It  was  Professor  Gale  who  first  called  Morse's  atten- 
tion to  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry, 
especially  to  that  of  the  intensity  magnet,  and  he  thus 
describes  the  interesting  event:  — 

"Morse's  machine  was  complete  in  all  its  parts  and 
operated  perfectly  through  a  circuit  of  some  forty  feet, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  force  to  send  messages  to  a 
distance.  At  this  time  I  was  a  lecturer  on  diemistry. 
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and  from  necessity  was  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of 
galvanic  batteries,  and  knew  that  a  battery  of  one  or  a 
few  cups  generates  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  capa- 
ble of  producing  heat,  etc.,  but  not  of  projecting  elec- 
tricity to  a  great  distance,  and  that,  to  accomplish  this, 
a  battery  of  many  cups  is  necessary.  It  was,  therefore, 
evident  to  me  that  the  one  large  cup-battery  of  Morse 
should  be  made  into  ten  or  fifteen  smaller  ones  to  make 
it  a  battery  of  intensity  so  as  to  project  the  electric 
fluid.  • .  •  Accordingly  I  substituted  the  battery  of  many 
cups  for  the  battery  of  one  cup.  The  remaining  defect  in 
the  Morse  machine,  as  first  seen  by  me,  was  that  the  coil 
of  wire  around  the  poles  of  the  electro-nuignet  con- 
sisted of  but  a  few  turns  only,  while,  to  give  the  greatest 
projectile  power,  the  number  of  turns  should  be  in- 
creased from  tens  to  hundreds,  as  shown  by  Professor 
Henry  in  his  paper  published  in  the '  American  Journal 
of  Science,'  18S1.  • .  .  After  substituting  the  battery  of 
twenty  cups  for  that  of  a  single  cup,  we  added  some  hun- 
dred or  more  turns  to  the  coil  of  wire  around  the  poles  of 
the  nmgnet  and  sent  a  message  through  two  hundred 
feet  of  conductors,  then  through  one  thousand  feet,  and 
then  through  ten  miles  of  wire  arranged  on  reels  in  my 
own  lecture-room  in  the  New  York  University  in  the 
presence  of  friends." 

This  was  a  most  important  step  in  hastening  the^ 
reduction  of  the  invention  to  a  practical,  workable  basis 
and  I  wish  here  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  services 
of  Professor  Henry  in  making  this  possible.  His  valu- 
able discoveries  were  freely  given  to  the  world  with  no 
attempt  on  faJs  part  to  patent  them,  whidi  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  regretted,  but  nuich  more  is  it  to  be  deplored  that,  in. 
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the  litigation  which  ensued  a  few  years  later,  Morse  and 
Henry  were  drawn  into  a  controversy,  fostered  and 
fomented  by  others  for  their  own  pecuniary  benefit, 
which  involved  the  honor  and  veracity  of  both  of  these 
distinguished  men.  Both  were  men  of  the  greatest  sen- 
sitiveness, proud  and  jealous  of  their  own  integrity,  and 
the  breach  once  made  was  never  healed.  Of  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  this  controversy  I  may  have  occasion  later 
on  to  treat  more  in  detail,  although  I  should  much  prefer 
to  dismiss  it  with  the  acknowledgment  that  there  was 
much  to  deplore  in  what  was  said  and  written  by  Morse, 
although  he  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  much  to  regret  in  some  of  the  statements  and  actions 
of  Henry. 

At  this  late  day,  when  the  mists  which  enveloped  the 
questions  have  rolled  away,  it  seems  but  simple  justice 
to  admit  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Henry  were 
essential  to  the  successful  working  over  long  distances 
of  Morse's  discoveries  and  inventions;  just  as  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
scientists  were  essential  to  Henry's  improvements.  But 
it  is  also  just  to  place  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Henry's 
experiments  were  purely  scientific.  He  never  attempted 
to  put  them  in  concrete  form  for  the  use  of  mankind 
in  general;  they  led  up  to  the  telegraph;  they  were  not 
a  practical  telegraph  in  themselves.  It  was  Morse  who 
added  the  final  link  in  the  long  diain,  and,  by  combining 
the  discoveries  of  others  with  those  which  he  had  him- 
self made,  gave  to  the  world  this  wonderful  new  agent. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  **  Scientific  American  "  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  following  sentiment,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
most  aptly  describes  this  difference:  "We  need  physical 
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discoveries  and  revere  those  who  seek  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  But  mankind  with  keen  instinct  saves  its  warmest 
acclaim  for  those  who  also  make  discoveries  of  some 
avail  in  adding  to  the  length  of  life,  its  joys,  its  possibil- 
ities, its  conveniences/* 

We  must  also  remember  that,  while  the  baby  tele- 
graph had,  in  18S7,  been  recognized  as  a  promising  in- 
fant by  a  very  few  scientists  and  personal  friends  of  the 
inventor,  it  was  still  r^arded  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  scorn,  by  the  general  public  and  even  by  many  men 
of  scholarly  attainments,  and  a  long  and  heart-breaking 
struggle  for  existence  was  ahead  of  it  before  it  should 
reach  maturity  and  develop  into  the  lusty  giant  of  the 
present  day.  Here  again  Morse  i)roved  that  he  was  the 
one  man  of  his  generation  most  eminently  fitted  to  fight 
for  the  child  of  his  brain,  to  endure  and  to  persevere 
until  the  victor's  crown  was  grasped. 

It  is  always  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have, 
happened  if  certain  events  had  not  taken  place;  if  cer- 
tain men  had  not  met  certain  other  men.  A  telegraph 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  invented  if  Morse  had 
never  been  bom;  or  he  might  have  perfected  his  inven- 
taon  without  the  aid  and  advice  of  others,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  different  men  from  those  who  appeared  at 
the  psychological  moment.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
facts  and  not  with  suppositions,  and  the  facts  are  that 
through  Professor  Gale  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  discoveries  of  Joseph  Henry,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  several  years  before,  and  could  have 
been  used  by  others  if  they  had  had  the  wit  or  genius  to 
grasp  their  significance  and  hit  upon  the  right  means  to 
make  them  of  practical  utility. 
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consulting  with  his  father  and  brother,  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Morse  on  the  2Sd  day  of  September, 
1887. 

In  the  contract  drawn  up  between  them  Vail  bound 
himself  to  construct,  at  his  own  expense,  a  complete  set 
of  instruments;  to  defray  the  costs  of  securing  patents 
in  this  country  and  abroad;  and  to  devote  his  time  to 
both  these  purposes.  It  was  also  agreed  that  each 
should  at  once  communicate  to  the  other  any  improve- 
ment or  new  invention  bearing  on  the  simplification  or 
perfecting  of  the  tel^raph,  and  that  such  improve- 
ments or  inventions  should  be  held  to  be  the  property  of 
each  in  the  proportion  in  whidi  they  were  to  share  in 
any  pecuniary  benefits  which  might  accrue. 

As  the  only  way  in  which  Morse  could,  at  that  time, 
pay  Vail  for  his  services  and  for  money  advanced,  he 
gave  him  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  invention  in  this 
country,  and  one  half  in  what  might  be  obtained  from 
Europe.  This  was,  in  the  following  March,  changed  to 
three  sixteenths  in  the  United  States  and  one  fourth  in 
Europe. 

Morse  had  now  secured  two  essentials  most  necessaiy 
to  the  r^pid  perfection  of  his  invention,  the  means  to 
purchase  materials  and  an  assistant  more  skilled  than 
he  in  mechanical  construction,  and  who  was  imbued 
with  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  Now 
began  the  serious  work  of  putting  the  invention  into 
such  a  form  that  it  could  demonstrate  to  the  skeptical 
its  capability  of  performing  what  was  then  considered  a 
miracle.  It  is  hard  for  us  at  the  present  time,  when  new 
marvels  of  science  and  invention  are  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, to  realize  the  hidebound  incredulousness  which 
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prevafled  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Men  tapped  their  foreheads  and  shook  their  heads  in 
speaking  of  Morse  and  his  visionary  schemes,  and  deeply 
regretted  that  here  was  the  case  of  a  brilliant  man  and 
excellent  artist  evidently  gone  wrong.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  great  purpose  by  the  jeers  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  anxious  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  he 
was  greatly  heartened  by  the  encouragement  of  such 
men  as  Gale  and  Vail.  They  all  three  worked  over  the 
problems  yet  to  be  solved,  Morse  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  New  York  and  Morristown.  That 
both  Gale  and  Vail  suggested  improvements  which  were 
adopted  by  Morse,  can  be  taken  for  granted,  but,  as  I 
have  said  before,  to  modify  or  elaborate  something 
originated  by  another  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  the  basic  idea,  first  conceived  by  Morse  on  the  Sully, 
was  retained  throughout. 

All  the  details  of  these  experiments  have  not  been 
recorded,  but  I  believe  that  at  first  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  into  a  more  finished  form  the  principle  of  the 
machine  made  by  Morse,  with  its  swinging  pendulum 
tracing  a  waving  line,  but  this  was  soon  abandoned  in 
favor  of  an  instrument  using  the  up-and-down  motion 
of  a  lever,  as  drawn  in  the  1882  sketch-book.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  return  to  first  principles  as  thought  out 
by  Morse,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  some- 
thing entirely  new  suggested  and  invented  independ- 
ently by  Vail. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  and  curious,  in  view  of 
Morse's  love  of  simplicity,  that  he  at  first  insisted  on 
using  the  dots  and  dashes  to  indicate  numbers  only,  the 
numbers  to  correspond  to  words  in  a  specially  prepared 
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dictionary.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan  were 
8pecious»  but  the  event  has  proved  that  his  reasoning 
was  faulty.  His  first  idea  was  that  the  tel^raph  should 
belong  to  the  Government;  that  intelligence  sent  should 
be  secret  by  means  of  a  kind  of  cipher;  that  it  would  take 
less  time  to  send  a  number  than  each  letter  of  each  word, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  longer  words;  and»  finally, 
tJiat  although  the  labor  in  preparing  a  dictionary  of  all 
the  most  important  words  in  the  language  and  giving 
to  each  its  number  would  be  great,  once  done  it  would 
be  done  for  all  time. 

I  say  that  this  was  unfortunate  because  the  fact  that 
the  telegraphic  alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes  was  not 
used  until  after  his  association  with  Vail  has  lent  strength 
to  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Vail^s  family  and  friends 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it  and  not  Morse.  This 
claim  has  been  so  insistently,  and  even  bitterly,  made, 
esp>ecially  after  Morse's  death,  that  it  gained  wide 
credence  and  has  even  been  incorporated  in  some  en- 
cyclopedias and  histories.  Fortunately  it  can  be  easily 
disproved,  and  I  am  desirous  of  finally  settling  this 
vexed  question  because  I  consider  the  conception  of  this 
simplest  of  all  conventional  alphabets  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  Morse's  inventions,  and  one  which  has  conferred 
great  good  upon  mankind.  It  is  used  to  convey  intelli- 
gence not  only  by  electricity,  but  in  many  other  ways. 
Its  cabalistic  characters  can  be  read  by  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  touch. 

Just  as  the  names  of  Amp^,  Volta,  and  Watt  have 
been  used  to  designate  certain  properties  or  things  dis- 
covered by  them,  so  the  name  of  Morse  is  immortalized 
in  the  alphabet  invented  by  him.  The  telegraph  oper- 
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ators  all  over  the  world  send  *' Morse"  when  they  tick 
off  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  alphabet,  and  happily 
I  can  pr^e  that  this  is  not  an  honor  filched  from 
another. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  VaU  himself  never  claimed 
in  any  of  his  letters  or  diaries  (and  these  are  volumi* 
nous)  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  devising  of 
this  conventional  alphabet,  even  with  the  modification 
of  the  first  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  letters  to 
Morse  he  refers  to  it  as  being  Morse's.  For  instance,  in 
a  letter  of  April  20, 1848,  he  uses  the  words  ^'your  sys- 
tem of  marking,  Zt7i^«  and  (2oto,  which  you  havepatented." 
All  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
Vail  is  purely  hearsay;  he  is  said  to  have  said  that  he 
invented  the  alphabet. 

Morse,  however,  always,  in  every  one  of  his  many 
written  references  to  the  matter,  speaks  of  it  as  ^^my 
conventional  alphabet."  In  an  article  which  I  contrib- 
uted to  the  ^Xentuiy  Magazine"  of  March,  1912,  I 
treated  this  question  at  length  and  proved  by  documen- 
tary evidence  that  Morse  alone  devised  the  dot-and- 
dash  alphabet.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
all  this  evidence  here;  I  shall  simply  give  enough  to 
prove  conclusively  that  tiie  Morse  Alphabet  has  not 
been  misnamed. 

The  following  is  a  fugitive  note  which  was  reproduced 
photographically  in  the  "Century"  article:  — 

"Mr.  Vail,  in  his  work  on  the  Telegraph,  at  p.  82, 
intimates  that  the  saw-teeth  type  for  letters,  as  he  has 
described  them  in  the  diagram  (9),  were  devised  by  me 
as  early  as  the  year  1832.  Two  of  the  elements  of  these 
letters,  indeed,  were  then  devised,  tJie  dot  and  space^ 
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and  used  in  constructing  the  tjrpe  for  numerals,  but»  so 
far  as  my  recollection  now  serves  me,  it  was  not  until 
I  experimented  with  the  first  instrument  in  1885  that 
I  added  the  —  dash,  which  supplied  me  with  the  three 
elements  for  combinations  for  letters.  It  was  on  noticing 
the  fact  that,  when  the  circuit  was  closed  a  longer  time 
than  was  necessary  to  make  a  dot,  there  was  produced 
a  line  or  dash,  that,  if  I  rightly  remember,  the  broken 
parts  of  a  continuous  line  as  the  means  of  imprinting  at 
a  distance  were  suggested  to  me;  since  the  inequalities 
of  long  and  short  lines,  separated  by  long  and  short 
spaces,  gave  me  all  the  variations  or  combinations  of 
long  and  short  lines  necessary  to  form  the  alphabet. 
The  date  of  the  code  complete  must,  therefore,  be  put  at 
1835,  and  not  1832,  although  at  the  date  of  1882  the 
principle  of  the  code  was  evohed.^* 

In  addition  to  this  being  a  d^mite  claim  in  writing  on 
the  part  of  Morse  that  he  had  devised  an  alphabetic 
code  in  1835,  two  years  before  Vail  had  ever  heard  of  the 
telegraph,  it  is  well  to  note  his  scrupulous  insistence  on 
historical  accuracy. 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Gale,  referring  to  reading  by 
sound  as  well  as  by  sight,  ooctir  the  following  sentences. 
(Let  me  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Morse  thus  early  recognized  the  possibility 
of  reading  by  sound,  an  honor  which  has  been  claimed 
for  many  others.) 

*^  Exactly  at  what  time  I  recognized  the  adaptation  of 
the  difference  in  the  intervals  in  reading  the  letters  as 
well  as  the  nmnerals,  I  have  now  no  means  of  fixing 
except  in  a  general  manner.  It  was,  however,  almost 
immediately  on  the  construction  of  the  letters  by  dots 
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and  lines,  and  this  was  some  little  time  previous  to  your 
seeing  the  instrument. 

**  Soon  after  the  first  operation  of  the  instrument  in 
1835,  in  which  the  type  for  writing  numbers  were  used, 
I  not  only  conceived  the  letter  type,  but  made  them 
from  some  leads  used  in  the  printing-office.  I  have  still 
quite  a  quantity  of  these  type.  They  were  used  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  the  type  for  numerals  in  the  winter  of 
1887-88. 

''In  the  earlier  period  of  the  invention  it  was  a  matter 
which  experience  alone  could  determine  whether  the 
numerical  system,  by  means  of  a  numbered  dictionary, 
or  the  alphabetic  mode,  by  spelling  of  the  words,  was 
the  better.  While  I  perceived  some  advantages  in  the 
alphabetic  system,  especially  in  the  writing  of  proper 
names,  I  at  that  time  leaned  rather  towards  the  nu- 
merical  mode  under  the  impression  that  it  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  the  more  rapid.  A  very  short  experience, 
however,  showed  the  superiority  of  the  alphabetic  mode, 
and  the  big  leaves  of  the  numbered  dictionary,  which 
cost  me  a  world  of  labor,  and  which  you,  perhaps,  re- 
member, were  discarded  and  the  alphabetic  installed  in 
its  stead.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  Vail  did 
not  invent  this  alphabet  is  contained  in  his  own  book  on 
the  "American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,"  published 
in  1845,  in  which  he  lays  claim  to  certain  improvements. 
After  describing  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet,  he  says: — 

"This  conventional  alphabet  was  originated  on  board 
the  packet  Sully  by  Professor  Morse,  the  very  first  ele- 
ments of  the  invention,  and  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case;  the  motion  produced  by  the  magnet  being 
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limited  to  a  single  action.  During  the  period  of  the 
thirteen  years  many  plans  have  been  devised  by  the  ifi- 
venlor  to  bring  the  telegraphic  alphabet  to  its  simplest 
form/* 

The  italics  are  mine,  for  the  advocates  of  Vail  have 
always  quoted  the  first  sentence  only,  and  have  said 
that  the  word  ^^ originated"  implies  that,  while  Vail 
admitted  that  the  embryo  of  the  alphabet  —  the  dots 
and  dashes  to  represent  numbers  only  —  was  conceived 
on  the  Sully,  he  did  not  admit  that  tJie  alphabetical  code 
was  Morsels.  But  when  we  read  the  second  sentence 
with  the  words  ^*  devised  by  the  inventor,''  the  meaning 
is  so  plain  that  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  could  have  been  misled. 

The  first  form  of  the  alphabet  which  was  attached 
to  Morse's  caveat  of  October  3, 18S7,  is  shown  in  the 
drawing  of  the  tjrpe  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  historians  that  the  system 
of  signs  for  letters  was  not  attached  to  the  caveat,  but 
a  careful  reading  of  the  text,  in  which  reference  is  nuuie 
to  the  drawing,  will  prove  conclusively  that  it  was. 
Moreover,  in  this  caveat  under  section  5,  "The  Die- 
tionary  or  Vocabulary,"  the  very  first  sentence  reads: 
*'The  dictionary  is  a  complete  vocabulary  of  words 
alphabetically  arranged  and  r^ularly  numbered,  be^ 
finning  wiih  the  letters  of  the  alphabet**  The  italics  are 
mine.  The  mistake  arose  because  the  drawing  was  de- 
tached from  the  caveat  and  aflixed  to  the  various  pat* 
ents  which  were  issued,  even  after  the  first  form  of  the 
alphabet  had  been  superseded  by  a  better  one,  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  remaining  tJie  same»  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  patent  the  new  form. 
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ROUGH  DRAWING  OP  ALPHABET  BY  M0R8E 
Showing  the  first  form  of  the  alphabet  and  the  changes  to  the  present  form 
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As  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  it  would  be  simpler  to 
use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  sending  intdligence, 
the  first  form  of  the  alphabet  was  changed  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  Exactly  when  this 
was  done  has  not  been  recorded^  but  it  was  after  Vail's 
association  with  Morse,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
worked  over  the  problem  together*  but  there  is  no 
written  proof  of  this,  whereas  the  accompanying  re- 
production of  calculations  in  Morse's  handwriting  will 
prove  that  he  gave  himself  seriously  to  its  consideration. 

The  large  numbers  represent  the  quantities  of  type 
found  in  the  type-cases  of  a  printing-office;  for,  after 
puzzling  over  the  question  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  different  letters  in  the  written 
language,  a  visit  to  the  printing-office  easily  settled  the 
matter. 

This  dispute,  concerning  the  paternity  of  the  alphabet, 
lasting  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  both  principals, 
and  regrettably  creating  much  bad  feeling,  is  typical  of 
many  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  every  other  great  invention,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  at  this  point  to  introduce  the  following  fugi- 
tive note  of  Morse's,  which,  though  evidently  written 
many  years  later,  is  applicable  to  this  as  well  as  to  other 
cases:  — 

'"It  is  quite  common  to  misapprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  an  improvement  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  an  original  invention.  A  casual  observer  is  apt 
to  confoimd  the  new  and  the  old,  and,  in  noting  a  new 
arrangement,  is  often  led  to  consider  the  whole  as  new. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  exercise  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation lest  injustice  be  done  to  the  various  laborers  in 
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the  same  field  of  inventioii.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
egotistical  on  my  part  if,  while  conscious  of  the  un- 
feigned desire  to  concede  to  all  who  are  attempting 
improvements  in  the  art  of  telq^^phy  that  which  be- 
longs to  them,  I  should  now  and  tJien  recognize  the 
familiar  features  of  my  own  offspring  and  claim  their 
paternity/* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

OCTOBER  8»  1887  — MAY  18,1888 

Tlie  Caveat.  —  Woik  at  Moirutowii.  —  Judge  Vail.  —  FSnt  micoeas.  — > 
BflBolutioD  in  Congren  rogaidmg  tel^graplia.  —  Hone's  reply.  —  DIxmm.  — 
HeavineM  of  fint  instruments.  —  Suooessful  exhibition  in  Moiristown.  — 
Exhibition  in  New  York  tlnivemty.  —  Fbst  use  of  Morse  alphabet  — 
Change  from  first  farm  of  alphabet  to  present  form.  — *  Trials  of  an  invenlor. 
—  Dr.  Jackson.  —  Slight  fiictioa  between  Moiae  and  Vul.  —  Exhibition  at 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  —  Exhibitions  in  Washington.  —  Skepti- 
cism of  public.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  F.  L.  Pope's  estimate  of  Smith.  —  Ph>> 
posal  for  govcnuttcnt  telegraph.  —  Smith's  rqxnt.  —  Departure  for  Europe. 

I  HAYB  incidentally  mentioned  the  caveat  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  but  a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
important  step  in  bringing  tJie  invention  into  the  light 
of  day  should,  perhaps,  be  giv^i.  The  rq>orts  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  activities  of  others,  especially  of 
scientists  in  Europe,  led  Morse  to  decide  that  he  must 
at  once  take  steps  legally  to  protect  himself  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  distanced  in  the  race.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of  his  at  Yale,  for  information 
as  to  the  form  to  be  used  in  applying  for  a  caveat,  and, 
after  receiving  a  cordial  reply  enclosing  the  required 
form,  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  caveat. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1887,  before  he 
had  met  Vail.  The  rough  draft,  which  is  still  among  his 
papers,  was  completed  on  September  28,  and  the  finished 
copy  was  sent  to  Washington  on  October  3,  and  the 
receipt  acknowledged  by  Commissioner  Ellsworth  on 
October  6.  The  drawing  containing  tJie  signs  for  both 
numbers  and  letters  was  attached  to  this  caveat. 
Having  now  safeguarded  himself,  he  was  able  to  give 
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his  whole  mind  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  his  invention*  and  in  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
new  partner,  Alfred  Vail,  and  by  Professor  Gale. 

The  neact  few  months  were  trying  ones  to  both  Morse 
and  Vail.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  work  went 
along  smoothly  without  a  hitch.  Many  were  the  dis* 
couragements,  and  many  experiments  were  tried  and 
\heai  discarded.  To  add  to  the  difficulties.  Judge  Vail, 
who,  of  course,  was  supplying  the  cash,  piqued  by  the 
sneers  of  his  neighbors  and  noting  the  f evmsh  anxiety 
of  his  son  and  of  Morse,  lost  faith,  and  would  have 
willingly  abaniloiied  the  whole  enterprise.  The  two 
enthusiasts  worked  steadily  on,  however,  avoiding  the 
Judge  as  much  as  possible,  and  finally,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  18S8,  they  proudly  invited  him  to  come  to  the 
workshop  and  witness  the  telq^^ph  in  op^ ation. 

His  hopes  renewed  by  tJieir  ccMifid^it  demeanor,  he 
hastened  down  from  his  house.  After  a  few  words  of 
explanation  he  handed  a  slip  of  paper  to  his  son  on  whidi 
he  had  written  the  words  —  ^^  A  patient  waiter  is  no 
loser."  He  knew  that  Morse  could  not  possibly  know 
what  he  had  written,  and  he  said:  '*If  you  can  send  this 
and  Mr.  Morse  can  read  it  at  the  other  end,  I  shall  be 
oonvinced.'' 

Slowly  the  message  was  ticked  off,  and  when  Morse 
handed  him  the  duplicate  of  his  message,  his  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  proposed  to  go  at  once  to 
Washington  and  urge  upon  Congress  the  establishment 
of  a  government  line.  But  the  instrument  was  not  yet 
in  a  shape  to  be  seen  of  all  men,  and  many  years  w&e 
yet  to  elapse  before  the  legislators  of  the  country  awoke 
to  their  opportunily. 
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Morse  and  Vafl  were»  of  course,  greatly  enoouraged  by 
first  triumph,  and  worked  on  with  increased  enthu- 


Many  years  after  their  early  struggles,  when  the  tele- 
graph was  an  established  success  and  Morse  had  been 
honored  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  thus  q>oke  of  his 
friend:  — 

''Alfred  Vafl,  then  a  student  in  the  university,  and  a 
young  man  of  great  ingenuity,  having  heard  of  my  in- 
vention, came  to  my  rooms  and  I  explained  it  to  him, 
and  from  that  mom^it  he  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  Telq^^ph.  Finding  that  I  was  unable  to  com* 
mand  the  means  to  bring  my  invention  properly  before 
the  public,  and  believing  that  he  could  command  those 
means  through  his  father  and  brother,  he  expressed  the 
belief  to  me,  and  I  at  once  made  such  an  arrangement 
with  him  as  to  procure  the  pecuniary  means  and  the 
skill  of  these  gentlemen.  It  is  to  their  joint  liberality, 
but  especially  to  the  attention,  and  skill,  and  faith  in 
the  final  success  of  the  ^iterprise  maintained  by  Alfred 
Vafl ,  that  is  due  the  success  of  my  endeavors  to  bring  the 
Td^n^ph  at  that  time  creditably  before  the  pubUc/' 

The  idea  of  telcfpraphs  seems  to  have  been  in  the  air 
in  the  year  18S7,  for  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  8d  of  February,  18S7,  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury, 
to  rqport  to  the  House  upon  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  system  of  tel^n^phs  for  the  United  States.  The  term 
^telegraph''  in  those  days  included  s^naphores  and 
other  visual  appliances,  and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which 
intelligence  could  be  transmitted  to  a  distance. 

The  Secretary  issued  a  circular  to  ''C!oUectors  of 
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Custom3>  Commanders  of  Revenue  Cutters,  and  other 
Persons/'  requesting  information.  Morse  received  one 
of  these  circulars,  and  in  reply  sent  a  long  account  of  his 
invention.  But  so  hard  to  convince  were  the  good  people 
of  that  day,  and  so  skeptical  and  even  flippant  were 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  that  six  long  years 
were  to  elapse,  years  filled  with  struggles,  discourage- 
ments, and  heart-breaking  disappointments,  before  the 
victory  was  won. 

Morse  had  still  to  contend  with  occasional  fits  of  ill- 
ness, for  he  writes  to  his  brother  Sidney  from  Morris- 
town  on  November  8, 18S7:  — 

'*  You  will  perhiq>s  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  came 
out  here  to  be  sick.  I  caught  a  severe  cold  the  day  I  left 
New  York  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  and 
was  taken  down  the  next  morning  with  one  of  my  bilious 
attacks,  which,  under  other  treatment  and  circum^ 
stances,  might  have  resulted  seriously.  But,  through 
a  kind  Providence,  I  have  been  thrown  among  most 
attentive,  and  kind,  and  skilful  friends,  who  have 
treated  me  more  like  one  of  their  own  children  than  like 
a  stranger.  Mrs.  Vail  has  been  a  perfect  mother  to  me; 
oiur  good  Nancy  Shepard  can  alone  compare  with  her. 
Through  her  nursing  and  constant  attention  I  am  now 
able  to  leave  my  room  and  have  been  downstairs  to-day, 
and  hope  to  be  out  in  a  few  days.  This  sickness  will,  of 
course,  detain  me  a  while  longer  than  I  intended,  for 
I  must  finish  the  portraits  before  I  return.'* 

This  refers  to  portraits  of  various  members  of  the 
Vail  family  which  he  had  undertaken  to  execute  while 
he  was  in  Morristown.  Farther  on  in  the  letter  he 
says:  — 
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The  machinery  for  the  Telegraph  goes  forward 
daily;  slowly  but  well  and  thorough.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  strength  and  quantity  of  machinery, 
greater,  doubtless,  than  will  eventually  be  necessary, 
yet  it  gives  the  main  points,  certainty  and  accuracy/* 
'  It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  Morse  evidently  fore- 
saw that  the  machinery  constructed  by  Alfred  Vail  was 
too  heavy  and  cumbersome;  that  more  delicate  work- 
manship would  later  be  caUed  for,  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case.  The  iron  works  at  Morristown  were  only 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  heavy  machinery  for 
ships,  etc.,  and  Alfred  Vail  had  had  experience  in  that 
class  of  work  only,  so  that  he  naturally  made  the  tele- 
graphic instruments  much  heavier  and  more  unwieldy 
than  was  necessary.  While  these  answered  the  purpose 
for  the  time  being,  th^  were  soon  superseded  by  in- 
struments of  greater  delicacy  and  infinitely  smaller  bulk 
made  by  more  skilful  hands. 

The  future  looked  bright  to  the  sanguine  inventor  in 
the  early  days  of  the  year  18S8,  as  we  learn  from  the 
foUowing  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney,  written  on  the 
18th  of  January:  — 

'"Mr.  Alfred  Vail  is  just  going  in  to  New  York  and 
will  return  on  Monday  morning.  The  machinery  is  at 
length  completed  and  we  have  shown  it  to  the  Morris- 
town  people  with  great  fckd.  It  is  the  talk  of  all  the 
people  roimd,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Newark 
made  a  special  excursion  on  Friday  to  see  it.  The  suc- 
cess is  complete.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing a  pretty  f till  letter,  which  I  set  up  from  the  numbers 
given  me,  transmitting  through  two  miles  of  wire  and 
deciphered  with  but  a  single  unimportant  error. 
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'*I  am  staying  out  to  perfect  a  modification  of  my 
portnile  and  hope  to  see  you  on  Tuesday*  or,  at  the 
farthest,  on  Wednesday,  when  I  shall  tell  you  all  about 
it.  The  matter  looks  well  now,  and  I  desire  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  Him  who  gives  success,  and  be  always  prepared 
for  any  disappointment  which  He  in  infinite  wisdom 
may  have  in  store/* 

We  see  from  this  letter,  and  from  an  accoimt  which 
appeared  in  the  Morristown  **  Journal,'*  that  in  these 
exhibitions  the  messages  w^e  seaat  by  numbers  with  the 
aid  of  the  cumbersome  dictionary  which  Morse  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  compile.  Very  soon  after  this, 
however,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows,  the  diction- 
ary was  discarded  f  orev^,  and  the  Morse  alphabet  came 
into  practical  use* 

The  following  invitation  was  sent  from  the  New  York 
University  on  January  22, 1838:  — 

^Professor  Morse  requests  the  honor  of  Thomas  S. 
Cummings,  Esq.,  and  family's  company  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Cabinet  of  the  University,  Washington  Square,  to 
witness  the  operation  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tele* 
graph  at  a  private  exhibition  of  it  to  a  few  friends,  pre- 
vious to  its  leaving  the  city  for  Washington. 

''The  apparatus  will  be  prepared  at  precisely  twdve 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  24th  instant.  The  time  being 
limited  punctuality  is  specially  requested.** 

SimUar  invitations  were  sent  to  other  prominent  per- 
sons and  a  very  select  company  gathered  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  That  the  exhibition  was  a  success  we 
learn  from  the  following  account  in  the  ''Journal  of 
Commerce**  of  January  20, 18S8:  — 
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'^Ths  TfiiiBGBAFH. — We  did  not  witness  the  opera- 
tion of  Prcrfessor  Morse's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph 
on  Wednesday  kst,  but  we  learn  that  the  numerous 
company  of  scientific  persons  who  were  present  pro- 
nounced it  entirely  successful*  Intdligence  was  instan- 
taneously transmitted  through  a  drouit  of  ten  miles, 
and  l^bly  written  on  a  cylinder  at  the  extremity  of  the 
circuit.  The  great  advantages  which  must  result  to 
the  public  from  this  invention  will  warrant  an  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  sufficient  to  test  its  practi- 
cability as  a  general  means  of  transmitting  intelligence. 

**  Professor  Morse  has  recently  improved  on  his  mode 
of  marking  by  which  he  can  dispense  altogether  with 
the  tdegraphic  dictionary,  using  letters  instead  of  num- 
berSf  and  he  can  transmit  ten  words  per  minute,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  number  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  the  dictionary.^ 

A  charming  and  rather  dramatic  incident  occurred  at 
this  exhibition  which  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  General  Cummings  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  military  command,  and  one  of  his  friends, 
with  this  fact  evidently  in  mind,  wrote  a  message  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and,  without  showing  it  to  any  one  else, 
handed  it  to  Morse.  The  assembled  company  was  silent 
and  only  the  monotonous  clicking  of  the  strange  in- 
strument was  heard  as  the  message  was  tidied  off  in  the 
dots  and  dashes,  and  then  from  the  other  end  of  the  ten 
miles  of  wiro  was  read  out  this  sentence  pregnant  with 


meaning:  — 
''Attention,  the  Universe,  by  kingdoms  right  wheel/' 
The  name  of  the  man  who  indited  that  message  seems 
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not  to  have  been  preserved,  but»  whoever  he  was,  he 
must  have  been  gifted  with  prophetic  vision,  and  he 
must  have  realized  that  he  was  assisting  at  an  occasion 
which  was  destined  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  civilization.  The  attention  of  the  universe  was,  in- 
deed, before  long  attracted  to  this  child  of  Morse's 
brain,  and  kingdom  after  kingdom  wheeled  into  line, 
vying  with  each  other  in  admiration  and  acceptance. 

The  message  was  recorded  fourfold  by  means  of  a 
newly  invented  f oimtain  pen,  and  was  given  to  Greneral 
Cummings  and  preserved  by  him.  It  is  here  reproduced. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  signs  for  the  letters  are  those, 
not  of  the  first  form  of  the  alphabet  as  embodied  in  the 
drawing  attached  to  thecaveat,  but  of  thefinally  adopted 
code.  This  has  led  some  historians,  notably  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Leonard  Pope,  to  infer  that  some  mistake  has  been 
made  in  giving  out  this  as  a  facsimile  of  this  early  mes- 
sage; that  the  letters  should  have  been  those  of  the 
earlier  alphabet.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  but  an 
added  proof  that  Morse  devised  the  first  form  of  the  code 
long  before  he  met  Vail,  and  that  the  changes  to  the 
final  form,  a  description  of  which  I  have  given,  were 
made  by  Morse  in  1837,  or  early  in  1838,  as  soon  as  he 
became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  alphabetic 
mode,  in  plenty  of  time  to  have  been  used  in  this  exhi- 
bition. 

The  month  of  January,  1838,  was  a  busy  one  at 
Morristown,  for  Morse  and  Vail  were  bending  all  their 
energies  toward  the  perfecting  and  completion  of  the 
instruments,  so  that  a  demonstration  of  the  telegraph 
could  be  given  in  Washington  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Morse  refers  feelingly  to  the  trials  and  anx- 
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ieties  of  an  inventor  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  Jan- 
uary 22, 1888:— 

*'I  have  just  returned  from  nearly  six  weeks'  absence 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  making  of  my  Telegraph 
for  Washington. 

Be  thankful,  C ,  that  you  are  not  an  inventor. 

Invention  may  seem  an  ea^  way  to  fame,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing  to  many,  mriariety,  different  as  are  in  reality 
the  two  objects.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  I,  indeed,  de- 
sire the  first,  for  true  fame  implies  well-deserving,  but  I 
have  no  wish  for  the  latter,  which  yet  seems  inseparable 
from  it. 

**  The  condition  of  an  inventor  is,  indeed,  not  enviable. 
I  know  of  but  one  condition  that  renders  it  in  any  degree 
tolerable,  and  that  is  the  reflection  that  hJs  fellow-men 
may  be  benefited  by  his  discoveries.  In  the  outset,  H 
he  has  really  made  a  discovery,  which  very  word  implies 
that  it  was  before  unknown  to  the  world,  he  encounters 
the  incredulity,  the  opposition,  and  even  the  sneers  of 
many,  who  look  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  pity,  as  a  little 
beside  himself  if  not  quite  mad.  And,  while  maturing 
his  invention,  he  has  the  comfort  of  reflection,  in  aU 
the  various  discouragements  he  meets  with  from  petty 
failures,  that,  diould  he  by  any  means  fail  in  the  grand 
result,  he  subjects  himself  rather  to  the  ridicule  than  the 
sympathy  of  his  acquaintances,  who  will  not  be  slow  in 
attributing  his  failure  to  a  want  of  that  common  sense 
in  which,  by  implication,  they  so  much  abound,  and 
which  preserves  them  from  the  consequences  of  any 
such  delusions. 

^'But  you  will,  perhaps,  think  that  there  is  an  offset 
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in  the  honors  and  emoluments  that  await  the  successful 
inventor,  one  who  has  really  demonstrated  that  he  has 
made  an  important  discovery.  Thisisnotso.  Trialsof 
another  kind  are  ready  for  him  .after  the  impropriate 
difficulties  of  his  task  are  over.  Many  stand  ready  to 
snatch  the  prize,  or  at  least  to  claim  a  share,  so  soon  as 
the  success  of  an  invention  seems  certain,  and  honor  and 
profit  alone  remain  to  be  obtained. 

*'Tlus  long  prelude,  C ,  brings  me  at  the  same 

time  to  the  point  of  my  argument  and  to  my  excuse  for 
my  long  silence.  My  argument  goes  to  prove  that,  unless 
there  is  a  benevolent  consideration  in  our  discoveries, 
one  which  enables  us  to  rejoice  that  others  are  benefited 
even  though  we  should  suffer  loss,  our  hiq>piness  from 
any  honor  awarded  to  a  successful  invention  is  exposed 
to  constant  danger  from  the  designs  of  the  unprincipled. 
My  excuse  is  that,  ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  most 
welcome  letter,  I  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  to 
repel  a  threatened  invasion  of  my  rights  to  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  Telegraph  by  a  fellow-passenger  from  France, 
one  from  whom  I  least  expected  any  such  insidious 
design.  The  attempt  startled  me  and  put  me  on  my 
guard,  and  set  me  to  the  preparation  for  any  attack.  I 
have  been  compelled  for  some  weeks  to  use  my  pen  only 
for  this  purpose,  and  have  written  much  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  public  exposure  of  my  antagonist;  but 
I  fear  my  labor  will  be  vain  on  this  point,  from  what  I 
hear  and  the  tone  in  which  he  writes.  I  have  no  fear  for 
myself,  being  now  amply  prepared  with  evidence  to 
repel  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  sustain  any 
claim  he  may  prefer  to  a  share  with  me  in  the  invention 
of  the  Telegraph.*' 
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Ihave  already  shown  that  this  claim  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
was  proved  to  be  but  the  hallucination  of  a  disordered 
brain,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  detaib  of 
the  controversy. 

These  were  anxious  and  nerve-racking  days  for  both 
Morse  and  Vail»  and  it  is  smaU  wonder  that  there  should 
have  been  some  slight  friction.  Vail  in  his  private  cor* 
re^ndence  makes  some  mention  of  this.  For  instance, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George,  of  January  22, 18S8,  he 
says:  — 

*' We  received  the  machine  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
in  an  hour  we  made  the  first  trial,  which  did  not  succeed, 
nor  did  it  with  perfect  success  until  Saturday — all 
which  time  Professor  M.  was  rather  vnweU.  To-morrow 
we  shaU  make  our  first  exhibition,  and  continue  it  until 
Wednesday,  when  we  must  again  box  up.  Ph>fessor  M. 
has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Patterson  inviting  us  to 
exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  and  has  answered  it,  but  has  said 
nothing  to  me  about  his  intentions.  He  is  altogether 
inclined  to  opa^ate  in  his  own  name,  so  much  so  that  he 
has  had  printed  five  hundred  blank  invitations  in  his 
own  name  at  your  expense.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  George  Vail,  writing  to 
Morse  on  January  25, 1838,  asks  him  to  **bear  with  A., 
which  I  have  no  doubt  you  wiU.  He  is  easily  vexed. 
Trusting  to  your  universal  coolness,  however,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  Keep  him  from  running  ahead  too  fast.** 

Again  writing  to  his  brother  George  from  Washington, 
on  February  20, 18S8,  Alfred  says:  ^'In  regard  to  Plro- 
fessor  M.  calling  me  his  *  assistant,*  this  is  also  settled, 
and  he  has  said  as  much  as  to  apologize  for  using  the 
term.** 
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Why  Vail  should  have  objected  to  being  called  Morse's 
assistant,  I  cannot  quite  understand,  for  he  was  so  desig- 
nated in  the  contract  later  made  with  the  Government; 
but  Morse  was  evidently  willing  to  humor  him  in  this, 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  these  little  incidents 
partly  in  the  interest  of  absolute  candor,  partly  to  em- 
phasize the  nervous  tension  under  which  both  were 
working  at  that  time.  That  there  was  no  lasting  resent- 
ment in  the  mmd  of  VaO  is  amply  proved  by  the  foUow- 
ing  extract  from  a  long  letter  written  by  him  on  March 
19,1888:  — 

**The  great  expectations  I  had  on  my  return  home  of 
going  into  partnership  with  George,  founded,  or  semi- 
founded,  on  the  promises  made  by  my  father,  have 
burst.  I  am  again  on  vague  promises  for  three  months, 
and  they  resting  upon  the  success  of  the  printing 
machine. 

**  I  feel.  Professor  Morse,  that,  if  I  am  ever  worth  any- 
thing, it  will  be  wholly  attributable  to  your  kindness. 
I  now  should  have  no  earthly  prospect  of  happiness  and 
domestic  bliss  had  it  not  been  for  what  you  have  done. 
For  which  I  shall  ever  remember  [you]  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  gratitude,  whether  it  is  eventually  successful 
or  not.** 

Aside  from  the  slight  friction  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  was  most  excusable  under  the  circumstances, 
the  joint  work  on  the  tel^praph  proceeded  harmoniously. 
The  invitation  from  Mr.  Patterson,  to  exhibit  the  in- 
strument before  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Arts  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  was  accepted. 
The  exhibition  took  place  on  February  8,  and  was  a 
pronounced  success,  and  the  committee,  in  expressing 
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iheir  gratification,  voiced  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  provide  the  funds  for  an  ezpmment  on  an 
adequate  scale. 

From  Philadelphia  Morse  proceeded  to  Washington 
accompanied  by  Vail,  confidently  believing  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his 
invention  to  the  country's  l^^slators  assCTibled  in  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  obtain  a  generous  appropriation  to 
enable  him  properly  to  test  it.  But  he  had  not  taken  into 
account  that  trait  of  human  nature  which  I  shall  dignify 
by  calling  it  ''conservatism,*'  in  order  not  to  give  it  a 
harder  name. 

The  room  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  there  he  hopefully  strung  his 
ten  miles  of  wire  and  connected  them  with  his  iostru- 
ments.  Outwardly  calm  but  inwardly  nervous  and 
excited,  as  he  realized  that  he  was  facing  a  supreme 
moment  in  his  career,  he  patientiy  explained  to  all  who 
came.  Congressmen,  men  of  science,  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  and  hard-headed  men  of  business, 
the  workings  of  the  instrument  and  proved  its  feasi- 
bility. The  majority  saw  and  wondered,  but  went  away 
unconvinced.  On  February  21,  President  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  his  entire  Cabinet,  at  their  own  special 
request,  visited  the  room  and  saw  tiie  telegraph  in  oper- 
ation. But  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress;  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  general  acceptance  of  such  a 
revolutionary  departure  from  the  slow-going  methods 
of  that  early  period.  While  individuals  here  and  there 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  what  the  mysteri- 
ous ticking  of  that  curious  instrument  foretold,  they 
were  vastiy  in  the  minority.  The  world,  through  its 
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lepresentatives  in  the  capital  dty  of  the  United  Statei» 
remained  incredulous. 

Among  those  who  at  once  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  the  invention  was  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  member  of 
Congress  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  chairman  of  the 
Ccmmiittee  on  Commerce*  He  was  a  lawyer  of  much 
shrewdness  and  a  man  of  great  aiergy,  and  he  very  soon 
offered  to  become  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  inventioa. 
Morse  was,  unfortunate^,  not  a  keen  judge  of  men. 
Scrupulously  honest  and  honorable  himself,  he  had  an 
almost  childlike  faith  in  the  integrity  of  others,  and  all 
through  hJs  life  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  schemes  of 
self-seekers.  In  this  case  a  man  of  more  acute  intuition 
would  have  hesitated,  and  would  have  made  some 
enquiries  before  allying  himsdf  with  one  whose  ideas  of 
honor  proved  eventually  to  be  so  at  variance  with  his 
own.  Smith  did  so  much  in  later  years  to  injure  Morse» 
and  to  besmirch  his  fame  and  good  name,  that  I  think 
it  only  just  to  give  the  following  estimate  oi  his  char- 
acter,  made  by  the  late  Franklin  Leonard  Pope  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  '* Electrical  World**  in 
1895:  — 

'*A  sense  of  justice  compeb  me  to  say  that  the  im« 
corroborated  statements  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  credit  or  honor  due  to  Ph>f essor  Morse* 
should  be  allowed  but  little  weight.  •  •  •  For  no  better 
reason  than  that  Morse  in  1843-1844  courteously  but 
firmly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  questionable  scheme 
devised  by  Smith  for  the  irregular  diversion  into  his  own 
pocket  of  a  portion  of  the  governmental  appropriation 
of  $S0,000  for  the  construction  of  the  experimental  line, 
he  ever  aft»  cherished  toward  the  inventor  the  bitterest 
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animosity;  a  feeling  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Many  of  hJs  letters  to  him  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  were  couched  in  studiously  insulting 
language,  which  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
irritating  to  a  sensitive  artistic  temperament  like  that 
of  Morse* 

'"It  probably  by  no  means  tended  to  mollify  the  dis- 
position of  such  a  man  as  Smith  to  find  that  Morse,  in 
reply  to  these  covert  sneers  and  open  insinuations,  never 
once  lost  hJs  self-control,  nor  permitted  himself  to  de* 
part  from  the  dignified  tone  of  rejoinder  which  becomes 
a  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with  one  who,  in  his  inmost 
nature,  was  essentially  a  blackguard/* 

However,  it  is  an  old  saying  that  we  must  '^give  the 
devil  his  due,'*  and  the  cloven  foot  did  not  appear  at  first* 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  business  acumen  and  legal 
knowledge  was  greatly  needed  at  this  stage  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  Smith  possessed  them  both.  Morse  was  so 
grateful  to  find  any  one  with  faith  enough  to  be  wilfing 
to  invest  money  in  the  invention,  and  to  devote  his 
time  and  energy  to  its  furtherance,  that  he  at  once 
accepted  Smith's  offer,  and  he  was  made  a  partner  and 
given  a  one-fourth  interest,  Morse  retaining  nine  six- 
teenths. Vail  two  sixteenths,  and  Professor  Gale,  also 
admitted  as  a  partner,  being  allotted  one  sixteenth. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Morse  that  he  insisted,  before 
signing  the  contract,  that  Smith  should  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  Congress  for  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
and  should  not  stand  for  rejection.  It  was  agreed  that 
Smith  should  accompany  Morse  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
possible  and  endeavor  to  secure  patents  in  foreign 
countries,  and,  if  successful,  the  profits  were  to  be  divided 
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differently,  Morse  receiving  eight  sixteenths.  Smith  five. 
Vail  two,  and  Gale  one. 

In  spite  of  the  incredulity  of  the  many,  Morse  could 
not  help  feeling  encouraged,  and  in  a  long  letter  to 
Smith,  written  on  February  15,  1838,  proposing  an 
experiment  of  one  hundred  miles,  he  thus  forecasts  the 
future  and  proposes  an  intelligent  plan  of  government 
control:  — 

If  no  insurmountable  obstacles  present  themselves 
in  a  distance  of  one  himdred  miles,  none  may  be  ex- 
pected in  one  thousand  or  in  ten  thousand  miles;  and 
then  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  propriety  of  completely  organizing  this 
new  telegraphic  system  as  a  part  of  the  Oovemmenty  attach- 
ing it  to  some  department  already  existing,  or  creating 
a  new  one  which  may  be  called  for  by  the  accumulating 
duties  of  the  present  departments. 

'*It  is  obvious,  at  the  slightest  glance,  that  this  mode 
of  instantaneous  commimication  must  inevitably  be- 
come an  instrument  of  immense  pow^,  to  be  wielded  for 
good  or  for  evil,  as  it  shall  be  properly  or  improperly 
directed.  In  the  hands  of  a  company  of  speculators, 
who  should  monopolize  it  for  themselves,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  enriching  the  corporation  at  the  expense  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  thousands;  and  even  in  the  hands  of 
Government  alone  it  might  become  the  means  of  work- 
ing vast  mischief  to  the  Republic. 

'*In  considering  these  prospective  evils,  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  a  remedy  which  offers  itself  to  my' 
mind.  Let  the  sole  right  of  using  the  Telegraph  belong, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  Government,  who  should  grant, 
for  a  specified  sum  or  bonus,  to  any  individual  or  com- 
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pany  of  individuab  who  may  apply  for  it,  and  under 
such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  the  Government 
may  think  proper,  the  right  to  lay  down  a  communica- 
tion between  any  two  points  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting intelligenoe,  and  thus  would  be  promoted  a 
general  competition.  The  Government  would  have  a 
Tel^raph  of  its  own,  and  have  its  modes  of  communi- 
cating with  its  own  officers  asxd  agents,  independent  of 
private  permission  or  interference  with  and  interruption 
to  the  ordinary  transmissions  on  the  private  tel^raphs. 
Thus  tiiexe  would  be  a  system  of  checks  and  preventives 
of  abuse  operating  to  restrain  the  action  of  this  other- 
wise dangerous  power  within  those  bounds  which  wiU 
permit  only  the  good  and  neutralize  the  evil.  Should 
the  Government  thus  take  the  Telegraph  solely  imder 
its  own  control,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  bonuses 
alone,  it  must  be  plain,  will  be  of  vast  amount. 

^'From  the  enterprising  character  of  our  coimtrymen, 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  th^  carry  forward*  any 
new  project  which  promises  private  or  public  advantage, 
it  is  not  visionary  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
ere  the  whole  surface  of  this  country  would  be  chan- 
nelled for  those  nerves  which  are  to  diffuse,  with  the 
speed  of  thought,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  occurring 
throughout  the  land,  making,  in  fact,  one  neighborhood 
of  the  whole  country. 

'*If  the  Government  is  disposed  to  test  this  mode  of 
tel^raphic  communication  by  enabling  me  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  for  one  hundred  miles,  I  will  engage  to  enter 
into  no  arrangement  to  dispose  of  my  rights,  as  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee  for  the  United  States,  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  company  of  individuab,  previous  to  offering  it 
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to  the  Grovemment  for  sudi  a  just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation  as  diall  be  mutually  agreed  upon/' 

We  have  seen  that  Morse  was  said  to  be  a  hundred 
years  ahead  <rf  his  time  as  an  artist.  From  the  sentences 
above  quoted  it  would  appear  that  he  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  in  some  questions  of  national 
policy,  for  the  plan  outlined  by  him  for  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental control  of  a  great  public  utility,  like  the  tele* 
graph,  it  seems  to  me,  should  appeal  to  those  who,  at  the 
present  time,  are  agitating  for  that  very  thing.  Had  the 
legislators  and  the  people  of  18S8  been  as  wise  and  clear- 
sighted as  the  poor  artist-inventor,  a  great  st^  forward 
in  enli^tened  statecraft  could  have  been  taken  at  a 
cost  inconceivably  less  than  would  now  be  the  case. 
Competent  authorities  estimate  that  to  purchase  the 
present  tel^^raph  lines  in  this  country  at  thdr  market 
valuation  would  cost  the  Government  in  the  ndghbor* 
hood  of  $500,000,000;  to  parallel  them  would  cost  some 
$25,000,000.  The  enormous  di£Ference  in  these  two  sums 
rq>resents  what  was  foretold  by  Morse  would  happen  if 
the  telegraph  should  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
speculators.  The  history  of  the  tel^raph  monopoly  is 
too  well  known  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  Morse  to  state  that  he  had  sold  all  his 
telegraph  stock,  and  had  retired  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  different  companies,  long 
before  the  system  of  stock-watering  began  which  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  day. 

And  for  what  sum  could  the  Government  have  kept 
this  great  invention  under  its  own  omtrol?  It  is  on 
record  that  Morse  offered,  in  1844,  after  the  ezperimen* 
tal  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  had  demon- 
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strated  that  the  td^graph  was  a  success,  to  sell  all  the 
ri^^ts  m  his  invention  to  the  Govenunent  for  $100,000» 
and  would  have  considered  himself  amply  remunerated. 

But  the  l^islators  and  the  people  of  1888,  and  even 
those  of  1844,  were  not  wise  and  far-sij^ted;  they  failed 
utterly  to  realize  what  a  magnificent  opportunity  had 
been  o£Fered  to  them  for  a  mere  song;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  few  who  did  glimpse  the  great  future 
of  the  tel^^ph  painted  it  in  glowing  terms. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  passed 
the  resolution  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  they  went  for  several  years.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  1888,  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  made  a  long  report  on 
the  petition  of  Morse  asking  for  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  test  his  invention  adequately. 
In  the  course  of  this  report  Mr.  Smith  indulged  in  the 
following  eulogistic  words:  — 

'^It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  influence  of  this 
invention  over  the  political,  oomm^tnal,  and  social 
Illations  of  the  people  of  this  widely  extended  country, 
looking  to  nothing  b^ond,  will,  in  the  event  of  success, 
of  itself  amount  to  a  revolution  unsurpassed  in  moral 
grandeur  by  any  discovery  that  has  been  made  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  from  the  most  distant  period  to  which 
authentic  history  extends  to  the  present  day.  With  the 
means  of  almost  instantaneous  communication  of  intel- 
ligence between  the  most  distant  points  of  the  country, 
and  simultaneously  between  any  given  number  of  in- 
termediate points  which  this  invention  contemplates, 
q>ace  will  be,  to  all  practical  purposes  of  information, 
oompletely  annihilated  between  the  States  of  the 
Union,  as  also  between  the  individual  citizens  thereof. 
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The  citizen  will  be  invested  with,  and  reduce  to  daily 
and  familiar  use,  an  approach  to  the  high  ATTBisnTS 
OF  X7BIQUITT  in  a  degree  that  the  human  mind»  until 
recently,  has  hardly  dared  to  comtemplate  seriously  as 
belonging  to  human  agency,  irom  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  religious  reverence  and  reserve  on  a  power  of  such 
awful  grandeur/' 

In  the  face  of  these  enthusiastic,  if  somewhat  stilted, 
periods  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  remained  cold, 
and  no  appropriation  was  voted.  Morse,  however,  was 
prepared  to  meet  with  discouragements,  for  he  wrote  to 
Vail  on  March  15:  — 

'"Everything  looks  encouraging,  but  I  need  not  say  to 
you  that  in  this  world  a  continued  course  of  prosperity 
is  not  a  rational  expectation.  We  shall,  doubtless,  find 
troubles  and  difficulties  in  store  for  us,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may 
awaitus.  If  our  hearts  are  right  we  shall  not  be  taken  by 
surprise.  I  see  nothing  now  but  an  unclouded  prospect, 
for  which  let  us  pay  to  Him  who  shows  it  to  us  the  hom- 
age of  grateful  and  obedient  hearts,  with  most  earnest 
prayers  for  grace  to  use  prosperity  aright/* 

This  was  written  while  there  was  still  hope  that  Con- 
gress might  take  some  action  at  that  session,  and  Morse 
was  optimistic.  On  March  31,  he  thus  reports  progress 
toVaU:  — 

"  I  write  you  a  hasty  line  to  say ,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  have  overcome  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  a  portrule, 
and  have  invented  one  which  will  be  perfect.  It  is  very 
simple,  and  will  not  take  much  time  or  expense  to  make 
it.  Mr.  S.  has  incorporated  it  into  the  specffication  for 
the  patent.  Please,  therefore,  not  to  proceed  with  the 
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type  or  portnile  as  now  constructed.  I  will  see  you  on 
my  return  and  explain  it  in  season  for  you  to  get  one 
ready  for  us. 

""I  find  it  a  most  arduous  and  tedious  process  to  ad- 
just the  specification.  I  have  been  engaged  steadily  for 
three  days  with  Mr.  S.,  and  have  not  yet  got  half 
through,  but  there  is  one  consolation,  when  done  it  will 
be  well  done.  The  drawings,  I  find  on  enquiry,  would 
cost  you  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  if  procured  from  the 
draughtsman  about  the  Patent  Office.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  do  them  myself  and  save  you  that  sum.'* 

The  portnile,  referred  to  above,  was  a  device  for  send- 
ing automaticaUy  messages  which  were  recorded  per* 
manently  on  the  tape  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  It 
worked  well  enough,  but  it  was  soon  superseded  by 
the  key  manipulated  by  hand,  as  this  was  much  simpler 
and  the  dots  and  dashes  could  be  sent  more  rapidly.  It 
is  curious  to  note,  however,  that  down  to  the  present 
day  inventors  have  been  busy  in  an  e£Fort  to  devise 
some  mechanism  by  which  messages  could  be  sent 
automatically,  and  consequently  more  rapidly  than  by 
hand,  which  was  Morse's  original  idea,  but,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  yet  been  found. 

Morse  was  now  preparing  to  go  to  Europe  with  Smith 
to  endeavor  to  secure  patents  abroad,  and,  whQe  he  had 
put  in  his  application  for  a  patent  in  this  country,  he 
requested  that  the  issuing  of  it  should  be  held  back  until 
his  return,  so  that  a  publication  on  this  side  should  not 
injure  his  chances  abroad. 

All  the  partners  were  working  under  high  pressure 
along  their  several  lines  to  get  everything  in  readiness 
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lor  a  sucoesaful  exhibitioii  of  the  telegraph  in  Euiqpe. 
Vail  sent  a  long  letter  to  Morse  on  April  18,  detailing 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  was  encountaring,  and 
Morse  answered  on  the  24th: — 

^'I  write  in  greatest  haste,  just  to  say  that  the  boxes 
have  safely  aniTed,  and  we  shall  proceed  immediately 
to  examine  into  the  difficulties  which  have  troubled  you, 
but  about  which  we  apprehend  no  serious  issue.  .  •  • 

""If  you  can  possibly  get  the  circular  portrule  com* 
pleted  before  we  go  it  will  be  a  great  convenience,  not  to 
say  an  indispaisable  matter,  for  I  have  just  learned  so 
much  of  Wheatstone's  Telegraph  as  to  be  pretty  well 
persuaded  that  my  superiority  over  him  will  be  made 
evident  more  by  the  rapidity  with  whidi  I  can  make  the 
portrule  work  than  in  almost  any  other  particular." 

At  last  every  detail  had  been  attended  to,  and  in  a 
postscript  to  a  letter  of  April  28  he  says:  '"We  sail  on  the 
16th  of  May  for  Liverpool  in  the  ship  Europe,  so  I  think 
you  wOl  have  time  to  complete  circular  portrule.  Try, 
won't  you  ?'* 
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It  seems  almost  incredible  to  us,  who  hAve  come  to  look 
upon  marvel  after  marvel  of  science  and  invention  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  should  have  taken  so  many 
years  to  convince  the  world  that  the  telegraph  was  a 
possibility  and  not  an  iridescent  dream.  Yirhile  men  of 
science  and  a  few  far-sighted  laymen  saw  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  this  mudi-needed  advance  in  the  means  of 
conveying  intelligence,  governments  and  capitalists  had 
held  shyly  aloof,  and,  even  now,  weighed  carefully  the 
advantages  of  different  systems  before  deciding  which, 
if  any ,  was  the  best.  For  there  were  at  this  time  several 
different  systems  in  the  field,  and  Morse  soon  found  that 
he  would  have  to  compete  with  the  trained  scientists 
of  the  Old  World,  backed,  at  last,  by  thdr  respective 
governments,  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  his  invention 
was  the  simplest  and  the  best  of  them  all.  That  he 
should  have  persisted  in  spite  of  discouragement  af- 
ter discouragonent,  struggling  to  overcome  obstacles 
which  to  the  faint-hearted  would  have  seemed  insuper- 
able, constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  claims  to  undying 
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fame.  He  left  on  record  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  Europe  on  this  voyage,  memorable  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  extracts  from  this,  and  from  letters 
written  to  his  daughter  and  brothers,  will  best  tell  the 
story:  — 

On  May  16, 1838, 1  left  the  United  States  and  ar- 
rived in  London  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
letters  patent  for  my  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  Sys- 
tem* I  learned  before  I  left  the  United  States  that 
Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  London,  had 
obtained  letters  patent  in  England  for  a  ^Magnetic" 
Needle  Telegraph,'  based,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the 
deflection  of  Ihe  maqn£iAe  fi£edle.  Their  telegraph,  at  that 
time,  required  six  conductors  between  the  two  points 
of  intercommunication  for  a  single  instrument  at  each 
of  the  two  termini.  Their  mode  of  indicating  signs  for 
communicating  intelligence  was  by  deflecting  five  tnag-' 
netic  needles  in  various  directions,  m  such  a  way  as  to 
point  to  the  required  letters  upon  a  diamond-shaped 
dial-plate.  It  was  necessary  that  the  signal  should  be  o6- 
served  at  the  instant,  or  it  was  lost  and  vanished  forever. 
'"I  applied  for  letters  patent  for  my  system  of  com- 
municating intelligence  at  a  distance  by  electricity, 
differing  in  all  respects  from  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke's  syst^n,  invented  five  years  before  theirs,  and 
having  nothing  in  common  in  the  whole  system  but  the 
use  of  electricity  on  metallic  conductors,  for  which  use  no 
one  could  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege,  since  this  much 
had  been  used  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  My  system 
is  peculiar  in  the  employment  of  electro-magnetism,  or 
the  motive  power  of  electricity,  to  imprint  permanent 
signs  at  a  distance. 
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''I  made  no  use  of  the  deflections  of  the  magnetic 
needle  as  signs.  I  required  but  one  conductor  between 
the  two  termini,  or  any  number  of  intermediate  points 
of  intercommunication,  I  used  paper  moved  by  clock' 
work  upon  which  I  caused  a  leper  moved  by  magnetism  to 
imprint  the  letters  and  tDords  of  any  required  dispatch, 
having  also  invented  and  adapted  to  tel^raph  writing 
a  new  and  peculiar  alpkabetie  character  for  that  purpose, 
a  coneentional  alphabet^  easily  acquired  and  easily  nuide 
and  used  by  the  operator.  It  is  obvious  at  once,  from 
a  simple  statement  of  these  facts,  that  the  system  of 
Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  and  my  system  were 
whoUy  unlike  each  other.  As  I  have  just  observed,  there 
was  nothing  in  common  in  the  two  systems  but  the  use 
of  electricity  upon  metallic  conductors,  for  which  no  one 
could  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege. 

^'The  various  steps  required  by  the  English  law  were 
taken  by  me  to  procure  a  patent  for  my  mode,  and  the 
fees  were  paid  at  the  Clerk's  office,  June  i2i2,  and  at  the 
Home  Department,  June  25, 1838;  also,  June  26,  caveats 
were  Altered  at  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General's, 
and  I  had  reached  that  part  of  the  process  which  re* 
quired  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General.  At  this 
point  I  met  the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke,  and  also  of  Mr.  Davy,  and  a  hearing  was  ordered 
before  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  on 
July  12, 18S8.  I  attended  at  the  Attomey-Generars  resi- 
dence on  the  morning  of  that  day,  carrying  with  me  my 
telegraphic  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
him  the  total  dissimilarity  between  my  system  and  those 
of  my  opponents.  But,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  my  mode  from  that 
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of  my  om>onents  was  not  considared  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  neither  examined  my  instrument^  which 
I  had  brought  for  that  purpose,  nor  did  he  ask  any 
questions  bearing  upon  its  resemblance  to  my  oppo- 
nents'  system.  I  was  met  by  the  single  declaration  that 
my  HmmUion  had  been  ptMiehed^^  and  in  proof  a  copy 
of  the  London  'Mechanics*  Magaeine/  No.  757,  for 
February  10»  18S8,  was  produced,  and  I  was  told  that '  in 
consequence  of  said  publication  I  could  not  proceed.^ 

''At  this  summary  decision  I  was  certainly  surprised, 
being  conscious  that  there  had  been  no  such  publication 
of  my  method  as  the  law  required  to  invalidate  a  patent ; 
and,  even  if  there  had  been,  I  ventured  to  hint  to  the 
Attorney-General  that,  if  I  was  rightly  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  British  law,  it  was  the  province  of  a  court 
and  jury,  and  not  of  the  Attomey-Greneral,  to  try,  and 
to  decide  that  point.'' 

I  The  publication  to  which  the  Attom^-General  re- 
ferred had  merely  stated  results,  with  no  description 
whatever  of  the  means  by  which  these  results  were  to  be 
obtained  and  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  Morse  on  the 
part  of  this  official  to  have  refused  his  sanction;  but  he 
remained  obdurate.  Morse  then  wrote  him  a  long  letter, 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Smith,  setting  forth  all  these 
points  and  begging  for  another  interview. 

"In  consequence  of  my  request  in  this  letter  I  was 
allowed  a  second  hearing.  I  attended  accordingly,  but, 
to  my  chagrin,  the  Attorney-General  remarked  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  letter.  He  carelessly 
took  it  up  and  turned  over  the  leaves  without  reading  it, 
and  then  asked  me  if  I  had  not  taken  measures  for  a 
patent  in  my  own  country.  And,  upon  my  reply  in  the 
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affinnative,  he  remarked  that:  ^America  was  a  large 
country  and  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  patent  there/ 
I  replied  that,  with  all  due  def  «rence»  I  did  not  consider 
that  as  a  point  submitted  for  the  Attorney-General's 
decision;  that  the  question  submitted  was  whether 
th^re  was  any  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining 
letters^  patent  for  my  Telegraph  in  England.  He  ob- 
served that  he  considered  my  invention  as  having  been 
published,  and  that  he  must  thenfore  forbid  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

'"Thus  forbidden  to  proceed  by  an  authority  from 
which  thare  was  no  appeal,  as  I  afterward  learned,  but  to 
Parliament,  and  this  at  great  cost  of  time  and  money,  I 
immediately  left  England  for  France,  where  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  patent.  My  invention  there  not 
only  attracted  the  regards  of  the  distinguished  savants 
of  Paris,  but,  in  a  marked  d^ree,  the  admiration  of 
many  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  at  that  time  in 
the  French  c^>ital.  To  several  of  these,  while  explain- 
ing the  operation  of  my  tel^raphic  system,  I  related 
the  history  of  my  treatment  by  the  English  Attorney- 
General.  The  celebrated  Earl  of  Elgin  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  matter  and  was  intent  on  my  obtaining  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  to  secure  to  me  my  just  rights 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  He 
repeatedly  visited  me,  bringing  with  him  many  of  his 
distinguished  friends,  and  on  one  occasion  the  noble 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  since  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council.  The  Honorable  Henry  Drummond  also  in- 
terested himself  for  me,  and  through  his  kindneas  and 
Lord  Elgin's  I  received  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Brougham  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
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President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  England.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln 
showed  me  special  kindness.  In  taking  leave  of  me  in 
Paris  he  gave  me  his  card,  and,  requesting  me  to  bring  my 
telegraphic  instruments  with  me  to  London,  pressed  me 
to  give  him  the  earliest  notice  of  my  arrival  in  London. 

^'I  must  hare  say  that  for  weeks  in  Paris  I  had  been 
engaged  in  negotiation  with  the  Russian  Counselor  of 
State,  the  Baron  Alexander  de  Meyendorff,  arranging 
measures  for  putting  the  telegraph  in  operation  in 
Russia.  The  terms  of  a  contract  had  been  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  all  was  concluded  but  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  to  l^alize  it.  In  CM*der  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ensuing  summer  season  for  my  operations  in 
Russia,  I  determined  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
United  States  to  make  some  necessary  preparations  for 
the  enterprise,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  <x>mple- 
tion  of  the  contract  papers,  being  led  to  believe  that  the 
signature  of  the  Emperor  was  sure,  a  matter  of  mere 
form. 

'"Under  these  circumstances  I  left  Paris  on  the  ISth 
of  March,  18S9,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month.  The  next  day  I  sent  my  card  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  and  my  letter  and  card  to  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  in  two  or  three  days  received  a 
visit  from  both.  By  Earl  Lincoln  I  was  at  once  invited 
to  send  my  Telegraph  to  his  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  on 
the  19th  of  March  I  exhibited  its  operation  to  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  invited  to  meet  me  by  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  From  the  circumstances  mentioned  my 
time  in  London  was  necessarily  short,  my  passage  hav* 
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ing  been  secured  in  the  Great  Western  to  saO  on  the  SSd 
of  March.  Although  solicited  to  remain  a  while  m  Lon- 
don, both  by  the  Elarl  of  Lincoln  and  the  Honorable 
Henry  Dnunmond,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  for  a  patent,  I  was  compelled  by  the 
drcimistances  of  the  case  to  defer  till  some  more  favor- 
able opportunity,  on  my  expected  return  to  England, 
any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, refused  to  ratify  the  contract  made  with  me  by  the 
Counselor  of  State,  and  my  design  of  returning  to  Eu- 
rope was  frustrated,  and  I  have  not  to  this  hour  [April 
2,'  1847]  had  the  means  to  prosecute  this  enterprise  to 
a  result  in  England.  All  my  exertions  were  needed  to 
establish  my  telegraphic  system  in  my  own  country. 
>  **  Time  has  shown  conclusively  the  essential  di£Ference 
of  my  telegraphic  system  from  those  of  my  opponents; 
time  has  also  shown  that  my  system  vkls  not  published 
in  England,  as  alleged  by  the  Attorney-General,  for,  to 
this  day,  no  work  in  England  has  published  anything 
that  does  not  show  that,  as  yet,  it  is  perfectly  misunder- 
stood. .  .  . 

^*  The  refusal  to  grant  me  a  patent  was,  at  that  period, 
very  disastrous.  It  was  especially  discouraging  to  have 
made  a  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  vain,  incur- 
ring great  expenditure  and  loss  of  time,  which  in  their 
consequences  also  produced  years  of  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  my  enterprise  in  the  United  States.*' 

The  long  statement,  from  which  I  have  taken  the 
above  extracts,  was  written,  as  I  have  noted,  on  April  2, 
1847,  but  the  following  interesting  addition  was  made  to 
it  on  December  11, 1848:  — 

*' At  the  time  of  preparing  this  statement  I  lacked  one 
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Hern  of  evidence,  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  aside 
from  my  own  assertion,  viz.,  evidence  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Attorney-General  was  on  the  ground  *that  a  piJh 
lication  of  the  inoeniian  had  been  made.^  I  deemed  it  ad- 
visable  rather  to  suffer  from  the  delay  and  endure  the 
taunts,  which  my  unscrupulous  <^^x>nents  have  not 
been  slow  to  lavish  upon  me  in  consequence,  if  I  could 
but  obtain  this  evidence  in  proper  shape.  I  accordingly 
wrote  to  my  brother,  then  in  London,  to  procure,  if 
possible,  from  Lord  Campbell  or  his  secretary  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  ground  on  which  he  refused  my 
application  for  a  pat^it  in  18S8,  since  no  public  report 
or  record  in  such  cases  is  made. 

^*My  brother,  in  ccmnection  with  Mr.  Carpmael,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  patent  agents  in  England, 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  the  Attorney- 
General's  secretary  at  the  time,  and  the  only  official  per- 
son besides  Lord  Campbell  connected  with  the  matter. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Cooper's  reply:  — 

*'*WiLifiNOTON  Sqttabb,  May  9Sd,  1848. 

'' '  GssNTLBMBN,  —  Li  answcT  to  yours  of  the  20th 
inst.,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
Professor  Morse's  application  for  a  patent,  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  paid  the  fees  for  the 
hearing,  etc.,  and  these  being  now  owing.  I  understood 
at  the  time  that  the  patent  was  sto[^>ed  on  the  ground 
that  a  publication  of  the  invention  had  been  made,  but  I 
cannot  procure  Lord  Campbell's  certificate  of  that  fact. 

^''I  am,  gentlemen 

'^^Your  obedient  servant 

"'H.  Cooper.' 
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^I  thus  have  obtamed  the  evidence  I  desired  in  the 
most  authentic  form,  but  accompanied  with  as  gross  an 
insult  as  could  well  be  conceived.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  I  immediately  wrote  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
at  Portland,  who  accompanied  me  to  England,  and  at 
whose  sole  expense,  according  to  agreement,  all  pro- 
ceedings in  taking  out  patents  in  Europe  were  to  be 
borne,  to  know  if  this  charge  of  the  Attomey-Greneral's 
secretary  could  possibly  be  true;  not  knowing  but 
through  some  inadvertence  on  his  (Mr.  Smith's)  part, 
this  bill  might  have  been  overlooked. 

"Mr.  Smith  writes  me  in  answer,  sending  me  a  copy 
verbatim  of  the  following  receipt,  which  he  holds  and 
which  speaks  for  itself:  — 

'Mr.  Morse  to  the  Attom^-General,     Dr. 

£    s.    d. 

on  a  patent 8    10    0 

Giving  notice  on  the  same 110 

4    11    0 
Settled  the  ISth  of  August,  1888. 

(Signed)  H.  Cooper.' | 

This  receipt  is  signed,  as  will  be  perceived,  by  the 
same  individual,  H.  Cooper,  who,  nearly  ten  years  after 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  money,  has  the  impudence 
to  charge  me  with  leaving  my  fees  unpaid.  I  now  leave 
the  public  to  make  their  own  comments  both  on  the 
character  of  the  whole  transaction  in  England,  and  on 
the  character  and  motives  of  those  in  this  country  who 
have  espoused  Lord  Campbell's  course,  making  it  an 
occasion  to  charge  me  with  having  invented  nothing. 

''SAicum.  F.  B.  Morse." 
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I  have,  in  these  extracts  from  an  account  of  his  Euro- 
pean experiences,  written  by  Morse  at  a  later  date,  given 
but  a  brief  summary  of  certain  events;  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  record  more  in  detail  some  of  the  happen- 
ings on  that  memorable  trip. 

Attention  has  been  called  before  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
Morse's  good  fortune  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
many  events  of  historic  interest.  Still  anoth^  was  now 
to  be  added  to  the  list,  for,  while  he  was  in  London  striv- 
ing unsuccessfully  to  secure  a  patent  for  his  invention, 
he  was  privileged  to  witness  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria;  our  Minister,  the  Honorable  Andrew  Steven- 
son, having  procured  for  him  a  ticket  of  admission  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Writing  to  his  daughter  Susan  on  June  19,  18S8,  be- 
fore he  had  met  with  his  rebuff  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  comments  briefly  on  the  festivities  inci- 
dent to  the  occasion:  — 

'"London  is  filling  fast  with  crowds  of  all  characters, 
from  ambassadors  and  princes  to  pickpockets  and  b^- 
gars,  all  brought  together  by  the  coronation  of  the  queen, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  days  (the  28th  of  June). 
Everything  in  London  now  is  colored  by  the  coming 
pageant.  In  the  shop  windows  are  the  robes  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  crimson  and  ermine  dresses,  coronets,  etc.  Pre- 
parations for  illuminations  are  making  all  over  the  city. 

''I  have  scarcely  entered  upon  the  business  of  the 
Telegraph,  but  have  examined  (tell  Dr.  Gale)  the  speci- 
fication of  Wheatstone  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  except 
the  alarum  part,  he  has  nothing  which  interferes  with 
mine.  His  invention  is  ingenious  and  beautiful,  but 
very  complicated,  and  he  must  use  twelve  wires  where  I 
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use  but  four.  I  have  also  seen  a  telegraph  exhibiting  at 
Exeter  Hall  invented  by  Davy,  something  like  Wheat- 
stone's  but  still  complicated.  I  find  mine  is  yet  the 
simplest  and  hope  to  accomplish  something,  but  always 
keep  myself  prepared  for  disappointment." 

At  a  later  date  he  recounted  the  following  pretty  in^ 
cident,  showing  the  kindly  diaracter  of  the  young  queen, 
which  may  not  be  generally  known:  — 

'^I  was  in  London  in  1838,  and  was  present  with  my 
excellent  friend,  the  late  Charles  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  at 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  ozonation  of  the  queen 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  then  related  to  me  the  f ol- 
lowing  inddent  which,  I  think,  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  act  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 

**  When  her  predecessor,  William  IV,  died,  a  messeng^ 
was  immediately  dispatched  by  his  queen  (then  become 
by  his  death  queen  dowager)  to  Victoria,  apprising  her 
of  the  event.  She  immediately  called  for  paper  i^nd 
indited  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow.  Folding  it, 
she  directed  it  *To  the  Queen  of  England.'  Her  maid 
of  honor  in  attendance,  noting  the  inscription,  said: 
'Your  Majesty,  you  are  Queen  of  England.'  'Yes,'  she 
replied,  'but  the  widowed  queen  is  not  to  be  reminded  of 
that  fact  first  by  me.'" 

Writing  to  his  daughter  from  Havre,  on  July  26, 
1838,  while  on  his  way  to  Paris,  after  telling  her  of  the 
unjust  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  adds: — 

''Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Davy  were  my  oppo- 
nents. Theyhave  each  veryingenious  inventions  of  their 
own,  particularly  the  former,  who  is  a  man  of  genius 
and  one  with  whom  I  was  personally  much  pleased. 
He  has  invented  his,  I  believe,  without  knowing  that  I 
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was  engaged  in  an  invention  to  produce  a  similar  result; 
for,  although  he  dates  back  into  18S2,  yet,  as  no  pub- 
lication of  our  thoughts  was  made  by  either,  we  are 
eivdently  independent  of  each  other.  My  time  has  not 
been  lost,  however,  for  I  have  ascertained  with  certainty 
that  the  Telegraph  of  a  single  circuit  and  a  recording 
apparatus  is  mine.  .  •  . 

'^I  found  also  that  both  Mr.  Wheatstone  and  Mr. 
Davy  were  endeavoring  to  simplify  theirs  by  adding 
a  recording  apparatus  and  reducing  theirs  to  a  single 
circuit.  The  latter  showed  to  the  Attomey-€reneral  a 
drawing,  which  I  obtained  sight  of,  of  a  method  by 
which  he  proposed  a  bungling  imitation  of  my  first  char- 
acters, those  that  were  printed  in  our  journals,  and  one, 
however  plausible  on  pap>er,  and  sufficiently  so  to  de- 
ceive the  Attorney-General,  was  perfectly  impracticable. 
Partiality,  from  national  or  other  motives,  aside  from 
the  justice  of  the  case,  I  am  persuaded,  influenced  the 
decision  against  me. 

"We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Paris  to  try  what  we  can 
do  with  the  French  Government.  I  confess  I  am  not 
sanguine  as  to  any  favorable  pecuniary  result  in  Europe, 
but  we  shall  try,  and,  at  any  rate,  we  have  seen  enough 
to  know  that  the  matter  is  viewed  with  great  interest 
here,  and  the  plan  of  such  telegraphs  will  be  adopted, 
and,  of  course,  the  United  States  is  secured  to  us,  and 
I  do  hope  something  from  that. 

''Be  economical,  my  dear  chfld,  and  keq>  your  wants 
within  bounds,  for  I  am  preparing  myself  for  an  unsuc- 
cessful result  here,  yet  every  proper  effort  will  be  made. 
I  am  in  excellent  health  and  spirits  and  leave  to-morrow 
morning  for  Paris.'* 
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is,  August  S9»  18S8.  I  have  obtained  a  patent 
here  and  it  is  exciting  some  attention.  The  prospects  of 
future  benefit  from  the  invention  are  good»  but  I  shall 
not  probably  realize  much,  or  even  anything,  imme- 
diatdy. 

"I  saw  by  the  pi^>ers,  before  I  got  your  letter,  that 
€k>ngress  had  not  passed  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Telegraph.  On  some  accounts  I  r^^et  it,  but  it  is  only 
delayed,  and  it  will  probably  be  passed  early  in  the 
winter."  ' 

Little  did  he  think,  in  his  cheerful  optimism,  that 
nearly  five  long  years  must  elapse  before  Congress 
should  awaken  to  its  great  opportimity. 

*^You  will  be  glad  to  learn,  my  dear  daughter,  that 
your  father's  health  was  never  so  good,  and  probably 
before  this  reaches  you  he  will  be  on  the  ocean  on  his 
return.  I  think  of  leaving  Paris  in  a  very  few  days.  lam 
only  waiting  to  show  the  Telegraph  to  the  King,  from 
whom  I  expect  a  message  hourly.  The  birth  of  a  prince 
occupies  the  whole  attention  just  now  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  court.  He  was  bom  on  the  24th  inst., 
the  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  My  rooms 
are  as  delightfully  situated,  perhaps,  as  any  in  Paris; 
they  are  close  to  the  palace  of  the  Tufleries  and  over- 
look the  gardens,  and  are  within  half  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  From 
my  balcony  I  look  dnectly  into  their  rooms.  I  saw  the 
company  that  was  there  assembled  on  the  birthday  of 
the  little  prince,  and  saw  him  in  his  nurse's  arms  at  the 
window  the  next  day  after  his  birth.  He  looked  very 
much  like  any  other  baby,  and  not  half  so  handsome  as 
little  Hugh  Peters. 
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'^I  received  from  the  Mimster  of  War,  (reneral  Ber- 
nard, who  has  been  very  polite  to  me,  a  ticket  to  be 
present  at  the  Te  Deum  performed  yesterday  in  the 
great  cathedral  of  Paris,  Notre  Dame,  on  accowit  of  tl^ 
birth  of  the  prince.  The  king  and  all  the  royal  family 
and  the  court,  with  all  the  officers  ot  state,  were  present. 
The  cathedral  was  crowded  with  all  the  fashion  of  Paris. 
Along  the  ways  and  around  the  church  were  soldiers 
without  number,  almost;  a  proof  that  some  danger  was 
apprehended  to  the  king,  and  yet  he  ought  to  be  popular 
for  he  is  the  best  ruler  they  have  had  for  years.  The 
ceremonies  were  imposing,  appealing  to  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  and  not  at  aU  to  the  reason  or  the 
heart." 

The  king  was  Louis  Philippe;  the  tittle  prince,  his 
grandson,  was  the  Count  of  Paris. 

^'Paris,  September  29^  18S8.  Since  my  last  matters 
have  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  At  the  request 
of  Monsieur  Arago,  the  most  distinguished  astronomer  of 
the  day,  I  submitted  the  Telegraph  to  the  Institute  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  at  which  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  France  and  of  Germany  and  of 
other  countries  were  present.  Its  reception  was  in  the 
highest  degree  flattering,  and  the  interest  which  they 
manifested,  by  the  questions  they  asked  and  the  exdar 
mations  they  used,  showed  to  me  then  that  the  inven- 
tion had  obtained  their  favorable  r^ard.  The  papers  of 
Paris  immediately  announced  the  Telegraph  in  the  most 
favorable  terms,  and  it  has  literally  been  the  topic  of  the 
day  ever  since.  The  Baron  Humboldt,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  who  saw  its 
operation  before  that  body,  told  Mr.  Wheaton,  our 
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Minister  to  Prussia,  that  my  Telegraph  was  the  best  of 
aD  the  plans  that  had  been  devised. 

**I  received  a  call  from  the  administrator-in-chief  of 
aD  the  telegraphs  of  France,  Monsieur  Alphonse  Foy. 
I  explained  it  to  him;  he  was  highly  delighted  with  it, 
and  told  me  that  the  Grovemment  was  about  to  try  an 
experiment  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practicability 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  that  he  had  been  re« 
quested  to  see  mine  and  report  upon  it;  that  he  should 
report  that  *mine  was  the  heH  that  had  been  submitted  to 
him*;  and  he  added  that  I  had  better  forthwith  get  an 
introduction  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mons.  the 
Count  Montalivet.  I  procured  a  letter  from  our  Minis- 
ter, and  am  now  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Government. 

^*  Everything  looks  promising  thus  far,  as  much  so  as 
I  could  expect,  but  it  involves  the  possibility,  not  to  say 
the  probability,  of  my  remaining  in  Paris  during  the 
winter. 

*^If  I  should  be  delayed  till  December  it  would  be 
prudent  to  remain  until  April.  If  it  be  possible,  without 
detriment  to  my  affairs,  to  make  such  arrangements 
that  I  may  return  this  autumn,  I  shall  certainly  do  it; 
but,  if  I  should  not,  you  must  console  yourselves  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  success  that  I  am 
detained,  and  that  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  return  with 
advantage  to  you  all  on  account  of  the  delay. 

**I  ought  to  say  that  the  directors  of  the  Saint- 
Germain  Railroad  have  seen  my  Telegraph,  and  that 
there  is  some  talk  (as  yet  vague)  of  establishing  a  line  of 
my  Telegraph  upon  that  road.  I  mention  these,  my  dear 
child,  to  show  you  that  I  cannot  at  this  moment  leave 
Paris  without  detriment  to  my  principal  object.'' 
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**  Paris,  October  10, 18S8.  You  are  at  an  age  when  a 
parent's  care,  and  particularly  a  mother's  care,  is  most 
needed.  You  cannot  know  the  d^th  of  the  wound  that 
was  inflicted  when  I  was  deprived  of  your  dear  mother, 
nor  in  how  many  ways  that  wound  was  kept  open.  Yet 
I  know  it  is  all  well;  I  look  to  God  to  take  care  of  you; 
it  is  his  will  that  you  should  be  almost  truly  an  orphan, 
for,  with  all  my  efforts  to  have  a  home  for  you  and  to  be 
near  you,  I  have  met  hitherto  only  with  disiq[>pointment. 
But  there  are  now  indications  of  a  change,  and,  while 
I  prepare  for  disappointment  and  wish  you  to  prepare 
for  disappointment,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  so  far  prospering  me  as 
to  put  me  in  the  honorable  light  before  the  world  which 
isnowmylot.  With  the  eminence  is  cozmected  the  pros- 
pect of  pecuniary  prosperity,  yet  this  is  not  consum- 
mated, but  only  in  proq[>ect;  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
anything  is  realized.  Study,  therefore,  prudence  and 
economy  in  all  things;  make  your  wants  as  few  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  habit  thus  acquired  will  be  of  advantage  to 
you  whether  you  have  much  or  little." 

Thus  did  hope  alternate  with  despondency  as  the  days 
and  weeks  wore  away  and  nothing  tangible  was  accom- 
plished. All  who  saw  the  working  of  the  telegraph  were 
loud  in  their  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration,  but, 
for  reasons  which  shall  presently  be  explained,  nothing 
else  was  gained  by  the  mventor  at  that  time. 

An  old  friend  of  Morse's,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kirk,  was 
then  living  in  Paris,  and  the  two  friends  not  only  roomed 
together  but  Dr.  Eirk,  speaking  French  fluently,  which 
Morse  did  not,  acted  as  interoreter  in  the  manv  exhibi- 
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tions  given.  Writing  of  this  in  later  years,  Dr.  Kirk 
says:  — 

*'I  remember  rallying  my  friend  frequently  about  the 
experience  of  great  inventors,  who  are  generally  per- 
mitted to  starve  while  living  and]  are  canonized  after 
death. 

''When  the  model  telegraph  had  been  set  up  in  our 
rooms,  Mr.  Morse  desired  to  exhibit  it  to  the  savants 
of  Paris,  but,  as  he  had  less  of  the  talking  propensity 
than  myself,  I  was  made  the  grand  exhibitor. 

"Our  levee-day  was  Tuesday,  and  for  weeks  we  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  distinguished  citizens  and  strangers, 
to  whom  I  explained  the  principles  and  operation  of  the 
Telegraph.  The  visitors  would  agree  upon  a  word  among 
themselves  which  I  was  not  to  hear;  then  the  Professor 
would  receive  it  at  the  writing  end  of  the  wires,  while 
it  devolved  upon  me  to  interpret  the  characters  which 
recorded  it  at  the  other  end.  As  I  explained  the  hiero- 
glyphics the  announcement  of  the  word,  which  they  saw 
could  have  come  to  me  only  through  the  wire,  would 
often  create  a  deep  sensation  of  delighted  wonder;  and 
much  do  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  take  notes  of  these 
interviews,  for  it  would  be  an  interesting  record  of  dis- 
tinguished names  and  of  valuable  remarks.'' 

On  the  10th  of  September,  18S8,  Morse  enjoyed  the 
greatest  triumph  of  all,  for  it  was  on  that  day  that,  by 
invitation  of  M.  Arago,  the  exhibition  of  his  invention 
before  the  Institute  of  France,  casually  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  daughter,  took  place.  Writing  of  the 
occasion  to  Alfred  Vail,  he  says:  — 

"I  exhibited  the  Telegraph  to  the  Institute  and  the 
sensation  produced  was  as  striking  as  at  Washington. 
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It  was  evident  that  hitherto  the  assembled  science  of 
Europe  had  considered  the  plan  of  an  Electric  Telegraph 
as  ingenious  but  visionary,  and,  like  aeronautic  naviga- 
tion, practicable  in  little  more  than  theory  and  destined 
to  be  useless. 

*'I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  scene  at  the  Institute 
when  your  box  with  the  registering-machine,  just  as  it 
left  Speedwell,  was  placed  upon  the  table  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  Europe,  celebrated 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences  —  Arago,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, Gay-Lussac,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  are 
stars  that  shine  in  both  hemispheres.  Arago  described  it 
to  them,  and  I  showed  its  action.  A  buzz  of  admiration 
and  approbation  filled  the  whole  hall  and  the  exclama- 
tions *Extraordinairet*  *Tris  bient*  *Trh  admirablel*  I 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  sentiment  was  universal." 

Another  American  at  that  time  in  Paris,  the  Honor- 
able H.  L.  Ellsworth,  also  wrote  home  about  the  impres- 
sion which  was  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  this  new 
wonder:  — 

'"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  our  Ameri- 
can friend,  Professor  Morse,  is  producing  a  very  great 
sensation  among  the  learned  men  of  this  kingdom  by  his 
ingenious  and  wonderful  Magnetic  Telegraph.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  examination  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  at  their  sitting  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  the  deepest  interest  was  excited  among  the 
members  of  that  learned  body  on  the  subject.  Its  nov- 
elty, beauty,  simplicity,  and  power  were  highly  com- 
mended. •  •  • 

''Other  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  magnetic 
telegraph  have  been  broached  here,  especially  from  Pro- 
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lessor  Wheatstone,  of  London,  and  Professor  Steinheil, 
of  Munich.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  very  manifest  that 
our  Yankee  Professor  is  ahead  of  them  all  in  the  essen* 
tial  requisitions  of  such  an  invention,  and  that  he  is  in 
the  way  to  bear  o£F  the  pahn.  In  simplicity  of  design, 
cheapness  of  construction  and  eflScies^^y  Professor 
Morse's  Telegraph  transcends  all  yet  made  known.  In 
each  of  these  qualities  it  is  admitted,  by  those  who  have 
inspected  it  dosely ,  there  seems  to  be  little  else  to  desire. 
It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  in  priority  of  discovery  he 
antedates  all  others.*' 

Encouraged  by  the  universal  praise  which  was  show- 
ered upon  him,  the  hopeful  inventor  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  secure  in  some  way,  either  through  the  Gov- 
ernment or  through  private  parties,  the  means  to  make 
a  practical  test  of  his  invention. 

Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  had,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to 
America,  and  Morse  kept  him  informed  by  letter  of  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  Paris.  Avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
repetitions  and  irrelevant  details,  I  shall  let  extracts 
from  these  letters  teU  the  story:  — 

**  September  S9, 18S8.  On  Monday  I  received  a  very 
flattmng  letter  from  our  excellent  Minister,  Governor 
Cass,  introducing  me  to  the  Count  Montalivet,  and  I 
accordingly  called  the  next  day.  I  did  not  see  him,  but 
had  an  interview  with  his  secretary,  who  told  me  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Telegraphs  had  not  yet  re- 
ported to  the  Minister,  but  that  he  would  see  him  the 
next  day,  and  that,  if  I  would  call  on  Friday,  he  would 
infonn  me  of  the  result.  I  called  on  Friday.  The  secre- 
tary informed  me  that  he  had  seen  M.  Foy,  and  that  he 
had  more  than  confirmed  the  flattering  accounts  in  the 
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American  Miiiister^s  letter  respecting  the  Tdeg^Bph,  but 
was  not  yet  prepared  with  his  report  to  the  Minister  — 
he  wished  to  make  a  detailed  account  of  the  differences 
infaoar  of  mine  aoer  all  others  that  had  been  presented  to 
him^  or  words  to  that  effect;  and  the  secretary  assured 
me  that  the  report  would  be  aU  I  could  wish.  This  is 
certainly  flattering  and  I  am  to  call  on  Monday  to  learn 
further-" 

*' October  2^.  I  can  only  add,  in  a  few  words,  that 
everything  here  is  as  encouraging  as  could  be  expected. 
The  report  of  the  Administrator  of  Telegraphs  has  been 
made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  be  notified  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  a  few  days.  I  have  also  shown  the  rail- 
road telegraph  to  the  Saint-Germain  directors,  who  are 
delighted  with  it,  and  from  them  I  expect  a  proposition 
within  a  few  days/' 

**Novemher  22.  I  intend  sending  this  letter  by  the 
packet  of  the  24th  inst. ,  and  am  in  hopes  of  sending  with 
it  some  intelligence  from  those  from  whom  I  have  been 
so  long  expecting  something.  Everything  moves  at  a 
snail's  pace  here.  I  find  delay  in  all  things;  at  least,  so 
it  appears  to  me,  who  have  too  strong  a  development  of 
the  American  organ  of  'go-ahead-ativeness'  to  feel  easy 
under  its  tantalizing  ^ects.  A  Frenchman  ought  to  have 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat  to  bring  to  pass,  on  his  dilatory 
plan  of  procedure,  the  same  results  that  a  Yankee  would 
accomplish  in  his  single  life." 

^^Aftemooni  Nowmbet  22.  Called  on  the  Ministre  de 
rint^rieur;  no  one  at  home;  left  card  and  will  call  again 
to-morrow,  and  hope  to  be  in  time  yet  for  the  packet." 

*^  November  23.  I  have  again  called,  but  do  not  find 
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at  home  the  chief  secretary,  M.  Merlin.  .  •  *  I  shall  miss 
the  packet  of  the  24th,  but  I  am  told  she  is  a  slow  ship 
and  that  I  shall  probably  find  the  letters  reach  home 
quite  as  soon  by  the  next.  I  will  leave  this  <^>en  to  add 
if  anything  occurs  between  this  and  next  packet  day.*' 

**  November  SO.  I  have  been  called  off  from  this  letter 
nntil  the  last  moment  by  stirring  about  and  endeavoring 
to  expedite  matters  with  the  Government.  I  have  been 
to  see  General  Cass  since  my  last  date.  I  talked  over 
matters  with  him.  He  complains  much  of  their  dilatori- 
ness,  but  sees  no  way  of  quickening  them.  ...  I  called 
again  this  morning  at  the  Minister's  and,  as  usual,  the 
secretary  was  abs^it;  at  the  palace  they  said.  If  I  could 
once  get  them  to  look  at  it  I  should  be  sure  of  them,  for 
I  have  never  shown  it  to  any  one  who  did  not  seem  in 
raptures.  I  showed  it  a  few  days  ago  to  M.  Fremel,  the 
Director  of  Light-Houses,  who  came  with  Mr.  Vail  and 
Captain  Perry.  He  was  cautious  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  as  enthusiastic  as  any. 

**The  railroad  directors  are  as  dilatory  as  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I  know  they  are  discussing  the  matter  seri- 
ously at  their  meetings,  and  I  was  told  that  the  most 
influential  man  among  them  said  they  'must  have  it.' 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  discouraging  that  has 
occurred,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  confirm  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  both  on  the  score  of  science 
and  expense." 

**  January  SI,  1839.  I  learn  that  the  Telegraph  is 
much  talked  of  in  all  society,  and  I  learn  that  the  Thidlre 
des  VariitSs,  which  is  a  sort  of  mirror  of  the  popular 
topics,  has  a  piece  in  which  persons  are  made  to  converse 
by  means  of  this  Telegraph  some  hundreds  of  miles  off« 
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Thifl  is  a  straw  which  shows  the  way  of  the  wind,  and 
although  matters  move  too  slow  for  my  impatient  spirit, 
yet  the  Telegraph  is  evidently  gaining  on  the  popular 
notice,  and  in  time  will  demand  the  attention  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

''I  have  the  promise  of  a  visit  from  the  Count  Boudy, 
Chief  of  the  Household  of  the  King,  and  who,  I  under- 
stand, has  great  influence  with  the  king  and  can  induce 
him  to  adopt  the  Tel^raph  between  some  of  his  palaces. 

*' Hopes,  you  perceive,  continue  bright,  but  they  are 
somewhat  unsubstantial  to  an  empty  purse.  I  look  for 
the  first  fruits  in  America.  My  confidence  increases  every 
day  in  the  certainty  of  the  eventual  adoption  of  this 
means  of  communication  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Its  practicability,  hitherto  doubted  by  savants  here,  is 
completely  established,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
me  the  credit  of  having  established  it.  I  rejoice  quite 
as  much  for  my  country^s  sake  as  for  my  own  that  both 
priority  and  superiority  are  awarded  to  my  invention/' 
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Thx7S  hopefully  the  inventor  kept  writing  home»  always 
maintaining  that  soon  all  obstacles  would  be  overcome, 
and  that  he  would  then  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate  in 
a  really  practical  way  the  great  usefulness  of  his  inven- 
tion. But,  instead  of  melting  away,  new  obstacles  kept 
arising  at  every  turn.  The  dilatoriness  of  the  French 
Government  seems  past  all  belief,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
faith  in  the  more  expeditious  methods  of  his  own  country, 
he  was  fated  to  encounter  the  same  exasperating  slow- 
ness at  home.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  in 
spite  of  the  courageous  optimism  of  his  nature,  he  should 
at  times  have  given  way  to  fits  of  depression,  as  is  in- 
stanced by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to 
his  brother  Sidney  on  January  6, 1839:  — 

'"I  know  not  that  I  feel  right  to  indulge  in  the  de- 
spondency which,  in  spite  of  all  reason  to  the  contrary, 
creeps  over  me  when  I  think  of  returning.  I  know  the 
feelings  of  Tantalus  perfectly.  All  my  prospects  in  re- 
gard to  the  Telegraph  are  bright  and  encouraging,  and 
so  they  have  been  for  months,  and  they  still  continue  to 
be  so;  but  the  sober  noio  is  that  I  am  espending  and  not 
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acquiring;  it  has,  as  yet,  been  all  outgo  and  no  income. 
At  the  rate  business  is  done  here,  the  slow»  dilatory  man- 
ner in  which  the  most  favorable  projects  are  carried 
forward,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  will 
be  realized  b^ore  I  must  leave  France,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  in  about  six  weeks.  If  so,  then  I  return  penniless, 
and,  worse  than  penniless,  I  return  to  find  debts  and  no 
home;  to  find  homeless  children  with  all  hope  extin- 
guished of  ever  seeing  them  again  in  a  family.  Indeed, 
I  may  say  that,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  last  ray  is 
departed;  I  think  no  more  of  it. 

**I  now  feel  anxious  to  see  my  children  educated  with 
the  means  they  have  of  their  own,  and  in  a  way  of  use- 
fulness, and  for  myself  I  desire  to  live  secluded,  without 
being  burdensome  to  my  friends.  I  should  be  glad  to 
exchange  my  rooms  in  the  university  for  one  or  two  in 
your  new  building.  I  shall  probably  resign  both  Prof  es- 
florship  and  Presidency  on  my  return.  The  first  has 
become  merely  nominal,  and  the  latter  is  connected  with 
duties  which  properly  confine  to  the  city,  and,  as  I  wish 
to  be  free  to  go  to  other  places,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
resign. 

''If  our  Government  should  take  the  Telegraph,  or 
companies  should  be  formed  for  that  pmpose,  so  that 
a  sum  is  realized  from  it  when  I  get  home,  this  will,  of 
course,  change  the  face  of  things;  but  I  dare  not  expect 
it  and  ought  not  to  build  any  plans  on  such  a  contin- 
gency. So  far  as  praise  goes  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satii^ed  at  the  state  of  things  here  in  regard  to  the 
Telegraph.  All  the  savants,  committees  of  learned 
societies,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
officers  of  Grovemment  have,  without  exception,  been  as 
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enthusiastic  in  its  leoeption  as  any  in  the  United  States, 
Both  the  priorily  and  superiority  of  my  invention  are 
established,  and  thus  the  credit,  be  it  more  or  less,  is 
secured  to  our  coimtry.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  it  and  called  by  appointment 
yesterday.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  said  of  his 
own  accord  that  he  should  seethe  king  last  evening  and 
should  mention  the  Tel^praph  to  him.  I  shall  probably 
soon  be  requested,  therefore,  to  show  the  Telegraph  to 
the  king. 

*^A11  these  are  most  ^icouraging  prospects;  there  is, 
indeed,  nothing  that  has  arisen  to  throw  any  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  with  com- 
plete success;  and  for  all  this  I  ought  to  feel  gratitude, 
and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  it  before  Him  to  whom  grat- 
itude is  due.  Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong,  in  view  of  all  this, 
to  feel  despondency? 

'^In  spite  of  all  I  do  feel  sad.  I  am  no  longer  young;  I 
have  children,  but  they  are  orphans,  and  orphans  they 
are  likely  to  be.  I  have  a  country,  but  no  home.  It  is 
this  no  home  that  perpetually  haunts  me.  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  duty,  duty  most  urgent,  for  me  to  settle  in  a  family 
state  at  all  hazards  on  account  of  these  children.  Iknow 
they  su£Fer  in  this  forming  period  of  their  lives  for  the 
want  of  a  home,  of  the  care  of  a  father  and  a  mother, 
and  that  no  care  and  attention  from  friends,  be  they  ever 
so  kind,  can  supply  the  place  of  parents.  But  all  efforts, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  bring  this  about  have  been  frus- 
trated. 

'*My  dear  brother,  may  you  never  feel,  as  I  have  felt, 
Ae  loss  of  a  wife.  That  wound  bleeds  afresh  daily,  as  if 
it  were  inflicted,  but  yesterday.  There  is  a  meaning  in  all 
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these  acute  mental  trials ,  and  they  are  at  times  so  severe 
as  abnost  to  deprive  me  of  reason,  though  few  aromid  me 
would  suspect  the  state  of  my  mind." 

These  last  few  lines  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man.  While  called  upon  to  endure  much,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  he  possessed  such  remarkable 
self-control  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  around  him  were 
aware  of  his  su£Fering.  Only  to  his  intimates  did  he  ever 
reveal  the  pain  which  sometimes  gnawed  at  his  heart, 
and  then  only  occasionally  and  under  great  stress.  It 
was  this  self-control,  united  to  a  lofty  purpose  and  a 
natural  repugnance  to  wearing  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  he  did.  Endowed 
also  with  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  he  made  light  of  his 
triab  to  others  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every  social 
gathering. 

The  want  of  a  place  which  he  could  really  call  home 
was  an  ever-present  grief .  It  is  the  dominant  note  in 
almost  all  the  letters  to  his  brothers  and  his  children, 
and  it  is  rather  quaintly  expressed  in  a  letter,  of  Novem- 
ber 14, 1838,  to  his  daughter:  — 

"Tell  Uncle  Sidney  to  take  good  care  of  you,  and  to 
have  a  little  snug  room  in  the  upper  comer  of  his  new 
building,  where  a  bed  can  be  placed,  a  chair,  and  a  table, 
and  let  me  have  it  as  my  own,  that  there  may  be  one 
little  particular  spot  which  I  can  call  home.  I  will  there 
make  three  wooden  stools,  one  for  you,  one  for  Charles, 
and  one  for  Finley,  and  invite  you  to  your  father's 
house.** 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  exhibition  of  his 
invention  aroused  among  the  learned  men  and  others  in 
Paris,  he  met  with  obstructions  of  the  most  vexatious 
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kind  at  every  turn,  in  his^ortto  bring  it  into  practical 
use.  Just  as  the  way  seemed  clear  for  its  adoption  by  the 
French  Government,  something  happened  which  is  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  January  28, 1839 : 

''I  wrote  by  the  Great  Western  a  few  days  ago.  The 
event  then  anticipated  in  r^ard  to  the  Ministry  has 
occurred.  The  Ministers  have  resigned,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  Cabinet  will  be  formed  this  day  with 
Marshal  Soult  at  its  head.  Thus  you  perceive  new 
causes  of  delay  in  obtaining  any  answer  from  the  Gov^ 
emment.  As  soon  as  I  can  learn  the  name  of  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior  I  will  address  a  note  to  him,  or 
see  him,  as  I  may  be  advised,  and  see  if  I  can  possibly 
obtain  an  answer,  or  at  least  a  report  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Telegraphs.  Nothing  has  occurred  in  other 
respects  but  what  is  agreeable.  •  •  • 

''All  my  leisure  (if  that  may  be  called  leisure  which 
employs  nearly  all  my  time)  is  devoted  to  perfecting  the 
whole  matter.  The  invention  of  the  correspondent,  I 
think  you  will  say,  is  a  more  essential  improvement.  It 
has  been  my  winter's  labor,  and,  to  avoid  expense,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  it  entirely  with  my  own 
hands.  I  can  now  give  you  its  exact  dimensions  — 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  long,  six  and  a  half  wide,  and 
six  and  a  half  deep.  It  dispenses  entirely  with  boxes  of 
type  (one  set  alone  being  necessary)  and  dispenses  also 
with  the  rules,  and  with  all  machinery  for  moving  the 
rules.  There  is  no  winding  up  and  it  is  ready  at  all  times. 
You  touch  the  letter  and  the  letter  is  written  imme* 
diately  at  the  other  extremity. ...  In  my  next  I  hope  to 
send  you  reports  of  my  further  progress.  One  thing  seems 
certain,  my  Telegraph  has  driven  out  of  the  field  all  the 
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other  plans  on  the  magnetic  principle.  I  hear  nothing  of 
them  in  public  or  private.  No  society  notices  them/' 

**  February  S.  I  can  compare  the  state  of  things  here 
to  an  April  day»  at  one  moment  smishine,  at  the  nert 
cloudy.  The  Tel^raph  is  evidently  growing  in  favor; 
testimonials  of  approbation  and  compliments  multiply, 
and  yesterday  I  was  advised  by  the  secretary  of  the 
AeadSmie  Indtutriette  to  interest  moneyed  men  in  the 
matter  if  I  intended  to  profit  by  it;  and  he  observed  that 
now  was  the  precise  time  to  do  it  in  the  interval  of  the 
Chambers. 

**I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  I  am  not  a  business  man 
and  fear  every  movement  which  suggests  itself  to  me, 
I  am  thinking  of  proposing  a  company  on  the  same  plan 
you  last  proposed  in  your  letter  from  Liverpool,  and 
which  you  intend  to  create  in  case  the  Government  shaU 
choose  to  do  nothing;  that  is  to  say,  a  company  taking 
the  right  at  one  thousand  francs  per  mile,  pMtying  the 
proprietors  fifty  per  cent  in  stocks  and  fifty  per  cent  in 
cash,  raising  about  fifty  thousand  francs  for  a  trial  some 
distance.  I  shall  take  advice  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

''I  wish  you  were  here;  I  am  sure  something  could  be 
done  by  an  energetic  business  man  like  yourself  •  As  for 
poor  me  I  fed  that  I  am  a  child  in  business  matters.  I 
can  invent  and  perfeict  the  invention,  and  demonstrate 
its  uses  and  practicability,  but  ^further  the  deponent 
saith  not.'  Perhaps  I  imderrate  myself  in  this  case,  but 
that  is  not  a  usual  fault  in  human  nature." 

It  was  natural  that  a  keen  business  man  like  F.  O.  J. 
Smith  should  have  leaned  rather  toward  a  private  cor- 
poration, with  its  possibilities  of  great  pecuniary  gain, 
than  toward  government  ownership.    Morse,  on  the 
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contrary^  would  have  preferred,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  place  the  great  power  whkdi  he  knew  his 
invention  was  destined  to  wield  in  the  hands  of  a  respon^ 
sible  government.  However,  so  eager  was  he  to  make 
a  practical  test  of  the  telegraph  that,  governments  ap- 
parently not  appreciating  their  great  opportunity,  he 
was  willing  to  entrust  the  enterprise  to  capitalists. 
Here  again  he  was  balked,  however,  for,  writing  of  his 
trials  later,  he  says:  — 

'^An  unforeseen  obstacle  was  interposed  which  has 
rendered  my  patent  in  France  of  no  avail  to  me.  By  the 
Frendi  patent  law  at  the  time  one  who  obtained  a 
patent  was  obliged  to  put  into  operation  his  invention 
within  two  years  from  the  issue  of  his  pMttent,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  law. 
In  pursuance  of  this  requisition  of  the  law  I  negotiated 
with  the  president  (Tum^sen)  of  the  Saint-Germain 
Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  line  of  my  Telegraph 
on  their  road  from  Paris  to  Saint-Germain,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  English  miles.  The  company  was  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  the  project,  but,  upon  applica-* 
tion  (as  was  necessary)  to  the  Government  for  p^mis- 
sion  to  have  the  Telegri^h  on  their«road,  they  received 
for  answer  that  telegraphs  were  a  government  monopoly, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  used  for  private  purposes, 
I  thus  found  myself  crushed  between  the  conflicting 
forces  of  two  opposing  laws.'' 

This  was,  indeed,  a  crushing  blow,  and  ended  all  hope 
of  accomplishing  anything  in  France,  tmless  the  Grov- 
emment  should,  in  the  short  time  still  left  to  him,  decide 
to  take  it  up.  The  letters  home,  during  the  remainder  of 
stay  in  Europe,  are  voluminous,  but  as  they  are,  in 
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the  main,  a  repetition  of  experiences  similar  to  those 
already  recorded,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  them  in 
full.  He  tells  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to 
his  invention  by  the  savants,  the  high  officials  of  the 
Grovemment  and  the  Englishmen  of  note  then  stopping 
in  Paris.  He  tells  also  of  the  exasperating  delays  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  and  which  finally  compelled 
him  to  return  home  without  having  accomplished  any* 
thing  tangible.  He  goes  at  length  into  his  negotiations 
with  the  representative  of  the  Czar,  Baron  Meyendorf , 
from  which  he  entertained  so  many  hopes,  hopes  which 
were  destined  in  the  end  to  be  blasted,  because  the  Czar 
refused  to  put  his  signature  to  the  contract,  his  objection 
being  that  **  Malevolence  can  easily  interrupt  the  com- 
munication.'* This  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the 
inventor,  for  he  had  made  all  his  plans  to  return  to 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1880  to  carry  out  the  Russian 
contract,  which  he  was  led  to  believe  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain, and  the  Czar's  signature  simply  a  matter  of  form. 
While  at  the  time,  and  probably  for  all  his  life,  Morse 
considered  his  failure  in  Europe  as  a  cruel  stroke  of 
Fate,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  in  the  light  of  future 
developments,  that  here  again  Fate  was  cruel  in  order  to 
be  kind.  The  invention,  while  it  had  been  pronounced  a 
scientific  success,  and  had  been  awarded  the  palm  over 
all  other  systems  by  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  world, 
had  yet  to  undergo  the  baptism  of  fire  on  the  field  of 
bfkttle.  It  had  never  been  tried  over  long  distances  in  the 
open  air,  and  many  practical  modifications  had  yet  to  be 
made,  the  necessity  for  which  could  only  be  ascertained 
during  the  actual  construction  of  a  commercial  line. 
Morse's  first  idea,  adhered  to  by  him  until  found  by 
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experience,  in  the  building  of  the  first  line  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  to  be  impracticable,  had  been 
to  bury  the  wires  in  a  trench  in  the  ground.  I  say  it  was 
f  ou^d  to  be  impracticable,  but  that  is  true  only  of  the  con- 
ditions at  that  early  date.  The  inventor  was  here  again 
ahead  of  his  time,  for  the  underground  system  is  now 
used  in  many  cities,  and  may  in  time  become  universal. 
However,  we  shall  see,  when  the  story  of  the  building  of 
that  first  historic  line  is  told,  that  in  this  respect,  and 
in  many  others,  great  difficulties  were  encountered  and 
failure  was  averted  only  by  the  ingenuity,  the  resource- 
fulness, and  the  quick-wittedness  of  the  inventor  him- 
self and  his  able  assistants.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that,  had  the  Russian,  or  even  the  French,  contract  gone 
through,  and  had  Morse  been  compelled  to  recruit  his 
assistants  from  the  people  of  an  alien  land,  whose  lan- 
guage he  could  neither  speak  nor  thoroughly  understand, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure,  calling 
down  only  ridicule  on  the  head  of  the  luckless  inventor, 
and  perhaps  causing  him  to  abandon  the  whole  enter- 
prise, discouraged  and  disheartened? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  European  trip  was  considered 
a  failure  in  a  practical  sense,  while  having  resulted  in  a 
personal  triumph  in  so  far  as  the  scientific  elements  of 
the  invention  were  concerned.  I  shall,  therefore,  give 
only  occasional  extracts  from  the  letters,  some  of  them 
dealing  with  matters  not  in  any  way  related  to  the 
telegraph. 
He  writes  to  Mr.  Smith  on  February  18, 1889:  — 
**I  havebeen  wholly  occupied  for  the  last  week  in  copy- 
ing out  the  correspondence  and  other  documents  to  de- 
fend myself  against  the  infamous  attack  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
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notice  of  which  my  brother  sent  me.  •  • .  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Jackson  calling  on  him  to  save  his  char- 
acter by  a  total  disclaimer  of  his  presumptuous  claim 
within  one  week  from  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  giving 
him  the  plea  of  a  ^mistake*  and  ^misconception  of  my 
invention'  by  which  he  may  retreat.  If  he  fails  to  do 
this,  I  have  requested  my  brother  to  publish  immedi- 
ately my  defense,  in  which  I  give  a  history  of  the  inven- 
tion, the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  my- 
self, and  close  with  the  letters  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bives,  Mr. 
Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Captain  Pell. 

**I  cannot  conceive  of  such  infatuation  as  has  pos- 
sessed this  man.  He  can  scarcely  be  deceived.  It  must 
be  his  consummate  sett-conceit  that  deceives  him,  if  he 
is  deceived.  But  this  cannot  be;  he  knows  he  has  no 
title  whatever  to  a  single  hint  of  any  kind  in  the  mat* 
ter." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  claim  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  have  shown  that  it  was  proved  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation,  and  have  only  introduced  this  reference  to 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon 
Morse,  attacks  which  compelled  him  to  consume  much 
valuable  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  labors,  in  order 
to  rq>el  them,  which  he  always  succeeded  in  doing. 

In  writing  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment he  mentions  M.  Amyot,  ''who  has  proposed 
also  an  Electric  Tel^^ph,  but  upon  seeing  miae  he 
could  not  restrain  his  gratification,  and  with  his  whole 
soul  he  is  at  work  to  forward  it  with  all  who  have  influ- 
ence. He  is  the  right-hand  man  of  the  Baron  Mey- 
endorf ,  and  he  \s  exerting  all  his  power  to  have  the 
Russian  Government  adopt  my  Telegraph.  .  . .  He  is 
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really  a  noble-minded  man.  The  baron  told  me  he  had 
a  large  sauly  and  I  find  he  has.  I  have  no  claim  on  him 
and  yet  he  seems  to  take  as  much  interest  in  my  in- 
vention as  if  it  were  his  own.  How  different  a  conduct 
from  Jackson's!  •  •  •  Every  day  is  clearing  away  all  the 
di£&culties  that  prevent  its  adoption;  the  only  difficulty 
that  remams,  it  is  universally  said,  is  the  protection  of 
the  wires  from  malevolent  attack,  and  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  police  and  secret  and  deep  interment. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  universal  adoption;  it  may  take 
time  but  it  is  certain.'' 

'*  Paris,  March  S,  18S9.  By  my  last  letter  I  informed 
you  of  the  more  favorable  prospects  of  the  telegraphic 
enterprise.  Tliese  prospects  still  continue,  and  I  shall 
return  with  the  gratifying  reflection  that,  after  all  my 
anxieties,  and  labors,  and  privations,  and  your  and  my 
othar  associates'  expenditures  and  risks,  we  are  all  in  a 
fair  way  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  toil.  The  political 
troubles  of  France  have  been  a  hindrance  hitherto  to 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  Telegraph,  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  have  gradually  pushed  forward  the 
invention  into  the  notice  of  the  most  influential  indi- 
viduals of  France.  I  had  Colond  Lasalle,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king,  and  his  lady  to  see  the  Tel^raph  a  few  days 
ago.  He  promised  that,  without  fail,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned to  the  king.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  after 
all  the  promises  hitherto  made  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  Count  Bemberteau,  and  by  various  other  officers 
of  the  Crovemment,  and  after  General  Cass's  letter  to 
the  aide  on  service,  four  or  five  months  since,  requesting 
it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  that  the 
has  not  yet  heard  of  it.   But  so  things  go  here. 
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Such  dereliction  would  destroy  a  man  with  us  in  a 
moment,  but  here  there  is  a  dilfferent  standard  (this,  of 
course,  enire  nous).  •  •  .  Among  the  numerous  visitors 
that  have  thronged  to  see  the  Telegnq>h,  there  have  been 
a  great  many  of  the  principal  English  nobility!  Among 
them  the  Lord  and  Lady  Aylmer,  former  Governor  of 
Canada,  Lord  Elgin  and  son,  the  celebrated  preserver, 
not  depredator  (as  he  has  been  most  slanderously  called) 
of  the  Phidian  Marbles.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  twice  and 
expressed  a  great  interest  in  the  invention.  He  brought 
with  him  yesterday  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  young  man  of 
^ifiAaflHTning  manners;  he  was  delighted  and  gave  me  his 
card  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  call  on  him  when  I 
came  to  London* 

^'I  have  not  failed  to  let  the  English  know  how  I  was 
treated  in  regard  to  my  application  for  a  patent  in  Eng- 
land, and  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  this 
respect  to  theirs.  I  believe  they  felt  it,  and  I  think  it  was 
Lord  Aylmer,  but  am  not  quite  sure,  who  advised  that 
the  subject  be  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  some  mem- 
ber and  made  the  object  of  special  legislation,  which  he 
said  might  be  done,  the  Attomey-Greneral  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  I  really  believe,  if  matters  were 
rightly  managed  in  England,  something  yet  might  be 
done  there,  if  not  by  patent,  yet  by  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  a  proper  compensation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  have  not  yet  made  anything  like  miae  in  England. 
It  is  evident  that  neither  Wheatstone  nor  Davy  com- 
prehended my  mode,  after  all  their  assertions  that  mine 
had  been  published. 

"  If  matters  move  slower  here  than  with  us,  yet  they 
gain  surely.  I  am  told  every  hour  that  the  two  great 
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wonders  of  Paris  just  now,  about  which  everybody  is 
conversing,  are  Daguerre*s  wonderful  results  in  fixing 
permanently  the  image  of  the  camera  ohscura^  and 
Morse's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  they  do  not 
hesitatc'to  add  that,  beautiful  as  are  the  results  of 
Daguerre's  experiments,  the  invention  of  the  Electio- 
Magnetic  Telegraph  is  that  which  will  surpass,  in  the 
greatness  of  the  revolution  to  be  effected,  all  other  in- 
ventions. Robert  Walsh,  Esq.,  who  has  just  left  me,  is 
beyond  measure  delighted.  I  was  writing  a  word  from 
one  room  to  another;  he  came  to  me  and  said:  — 'The 
next  word  you  may  write  is  IMMORTAXITY,  for  the 
sublimity  of  this  invention  is  of  surpassing  grandeur.  / 
see  now  thai  all  physical  obstaeleSy  which  may  for  a  while 
hinder  f  will  inevitably  be  ooercome;  the  problem  is  solved; 

MAN  MAY  INSTANTLY  CONVER8B  WITH  HIS  FELLOW-MEN 
IN  ANY  PABT  OF  THE  WORLD.' " 

This  prophecy  of  the  celebrated  American  author,  who 
was  afterwards  Consul-Greneral  to  France  for  six  years, 
is  noteworthy  considering  the  date  at  which  it  was  made. 
There  were  indeed  many  ^^  physical  obstacles  which  for 
a  while  hindered "  the  practical  adoption  of  the  inven- 
tion, but  they  were  eventually  overcome,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  solved.  Five  years  of  heart-breaking  struggle, 
discouragement  and  actual  poverty  had  still  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  brave  inventor  before  the  tide  should  turn 
in  his  favor,  but  Robert  Walsh  shared  with  Morse 
the  clear  conviction  that  the  victory  would  finally  be 
won. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  Lord  Elgin,  the 
following  letter  from  him  will  be  found  interest- 
ing:— 
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Pabib,  12tli  Harch»  1889. 

Dbar  Sm,  —  I  caimot  help  ezpreflsmg  a  very  strong 
desire  that,  instead  of  delaying  till  your  return  bom 
America  your  wish  to  take  out  a  patent  in  England  for 
your  highly  scientific  and  simple  mode  of  communicat- 
ing intelligence  by  an  Electric  Tel^n^h»  you  would 
take  measures  to  that  ^ect  at  this  moment,  and  for  that 
purpose  take  your  model  now  with  you  to  London*  Your 
discovery  is  now  much  known  as  well  as  appreciated, 
and  the  ingenuity  now  afloat  is  too  extensive  for  one 
not  to  apprehend  that  individuals,  even  in  good  faith, 
may  make  some  addition  to  qualify  them  to  take  out 
kfirgt  patent  for  the  principle;  whereas,  if  you  brought 
it  at  once,  now,  before  the  competent  authorities,  espe- 
cially imder  the  advantage  of  an  introduction  such  as 
Mr.  Drununond  can  give  you  to  Lord  Brougham,  a  short 
delay  in  your  proceeding  to  America  may  secure  you 
this  desirable  object  immediatdy. 

With  every  sincere  good  wish  for  your  success  and  the 
credit  you  so  richly  deserve,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully 

Elgin. 

While  it  is  futile  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been, 
it  does  se^n  as  if  Morse  made  a  serious  mistake  in  not 
taking  Lord  Elgin's  advice,  for  there  is  no  doubt  thatt 
with  the  influential  backing  which  he  had  now  secured, 
he  could  have  overcome  the  churlish  objections  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  have  secured  a  patent  in  England 
much  to  his  financial  benefit.  But  with  the  glamour  of 
the  Russian  contract  in  lus  eyes,  he  decided  to  return 
home  at  once,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 
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We  must  also  marvel  at  the  strange  fact  that  the  fear 
expressed  by  Lord  Elgin,  that  another  might  easily 
appropriate  to  himself  the  glory  which  was  rightly  due 
to  Morse,  was  not  realized.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Morse  should  have  always  held  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
was  the  humble  instrument  chosen  by  an  All-Wise 
Providence  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  this  great  en- 
terprise? 

Regarding  one  of  his  other  visitors,  the  Earl  of  Lin* 
coin,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  there  was  another 
meeting  between  the  two  men  undar  rather  dramatic 
circumstances,  in  later  years.  This  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Edward 
Vn,  to  America,  accompanied  by  a  suite  which  included, 
among  othars,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Morse  was  in- 
vited to  address  the  Prince  at  a  meeting  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  address  he  said:  — 

'*  An  allusion  in  most  flattering  terms  to  me,  rendered 
doubly  so  in  such  presence,  has  been  made  by  our  re- 
spected Chancellor,  which  seems  to  call  for  at  least  the 
expression  of  my  thanks.  At  the  same  time  it  suggests 
the  relation  of  an  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Telegraph  which  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion. The  infant  Telegraph,  bom  and  nursed  within 
these  walls,  had  scarcely  attained  a  feeble  existence  ere 
it  essayed  to  make  its  voice  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  carried  it  to  Paris  in  1888.  It  attracted 
the  warm  interest,  not  only  of  the  continental  philoso- 
phers, but  also  of  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  among 
the  eminent  nobles  of  Britain  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
French  capital.   Foremost  among  these  was  the  late 
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Marquis  of  Northampton,  then  Preaident  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  late  distinguished  Earl  of  Elgin,  and,  in 
a  marked  degree,  the  noble  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  last* 
named  nobleman  in  a  special  manner  gave  it  his  favor. 
He  comprehended  its  important  future,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  skepticism  that  clouded  its  cradle,  he  risked 
his  character  for  sound  judgment  in  venturing  to  stand 
godfather  to  the  friendless  child.  He  took  it  under  his 
roof  in  London,  invited  the  statesmen  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Britain  to  see  it,  and  urged  forward  with  kindly 
words  and  generous  attentions  those  who  had  the  infant 
in  charge.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings,  therefore, 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  I  have  the  singular 
honor  this  morning  of  greeting  with  hearty  welcome,  in 
such  presence,  before  such  an  assemblage,  and  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Tel^raph,  this  noble  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  the 
person  of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle/* 

Reference  was  made  by  Morse,  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  March  2,  to  Daguerre  and  lus  wonderful  dis- 
covery. Having  himself  experimented  along  the  same 
lines  many  years  before,  he  was,  naturally,  much  inter- 
ested and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Daguerre,  which 
was  easily  brought  about.  The  two  inventors  became 
warm  friends,  and  each  disclosed  to  the  other  the  minu- 
tiae of  his  discoveries.  Daguerre  invited  Morse  to  Ids 
workshop,  selecting  a  Sunday  as  a  day  convenient  to  him, 
and  Morse  replied  in  the  following  characteristic  note : — 

*'  Professor  Morse  asks  the  indulgence  of  M.  Daguerre. 
The  time  M.  Daguerre,  in  his  great  kindness,  has  fixed 
to  show  his  most  interesting  experiments  is,  unfortu- 
nately, one  that  will  deprive  Mr.  M.  of  the  pleasure  he 
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antidpMtted,  as  Mr.  M.  has  an  engagement  for  the  entire 
Sunday  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  broken.  Will  Mon- 
day, or  any  other  day,  be  agreeable  to  M.  Daguerre? 

^^Mr.  M.  again  asks  pardon  for  giving  M.  Daguerre  so 
much  trouble.'* 

Having  thus  satisfied  his  Puritan  conscience,  another 
day  was  cheerfully  appointed  by  Daguerre,  who  gener- 
ously imparted  the  secret  of  this  new  art  to  the  American, 
by  whom  it  was  carried  across  the  ocean  and  success- 
fully introduced  into  the  United  States,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on. 

Writing  of  this  experience  to  his  brothers  on  March 
9, 1839,  he  says:  — 

"'You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  Daguerreotype,  so 
called  from  the  discoverer,  M.  Daguerre.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  age.  I  don't  know  if 
you  recollect  some  experiments  of  mine  in  New  Haven, 
many  years  ago,  when  I  had  my  painting-room  next 
to  Ptof essor  SUliman's,  —  experiments  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura.  I 
was  able  to  produce  different  degrees  of  shade  on  paper, 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of 
different  degrees  of  light,  but  finding  that  light  pro- 
duced dark,  and  dark  light,  I  presumed  the  production 
of  a  true  image  to  be  impracticable,  and  gave  up  the 
attempt.  M.  Daguerre  has  realized  in  the  most  exqui- 
site manner  this  idea." 

Here  follows  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Daguerre  and 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  wonders  seen  in  his 
workshop,  and  he  closes  by  saying:  — 

'"But  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  I  have,  un- 
happily, to  give  a  melancholy  close  to  my  account  of  this 
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ingenious  disoovery.  M.  Daguerre  appointed  yesterday 
at  noon  to  see  my  Telegraph.  He  came  and  passed  more 
than  an  hour  with  me»  expressing  himself  highly  gratified 
at  its  operation.  But,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the 
great  building  of  the  Diorama,  with  his  own  house,  all 
his  beautiful  works,  his  valuable  notes  and  papers,  the 
labor  of  years  of  experiment,  were,  unknown  to  him,  at 
that  moment  the  prey  of  the  flames.  His  secret,  indeed, 
is  still  safe  with  him,  but  the  steps  of  his  progress  in  the 
discovery  and  hb  valuable  researches  in  science,  are  lost 
to  the  scientific  world.  I  leam  that  his  Diorama  was 
instu*ed,  but  to  what  extent  I  know  not. 

''I  am  sure  all  friends  of  science  and  improvement  will 
unite  in  expressing  the  deepest  i^ympathy  in  M.  Da- 
guerre's  loss,  and  the  sincere  hope  that  such  a  liberal 
sum  will  be  awarded  him  by  his  Government  as  shall 
enable  him,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  recover  from  his 
loss." 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  French  Government 
did  act  most  generously  toward  Daguerre. 

The  reader  may  remember  that,  when  Morse  was  a 
young  man  in  London,  lotteries  were  considered  such 
legitimate  ways  of  raising  money,  that  not  only  did  he 
openly  purchase  tickets  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  mon^ 
prise,  but  his  pious  father  advised  him  to  dispose  of  his 
surplus  paintings  and  sketches  in  that  way.  As  he  grew 
older,  however,  his  views  on  this  question  changed,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Cass,  wife  of  the  American  Minister,  who  was  trying  to 
raise  money  to  help  a  worthy  couple,  suddenly  redu<^ 
from  wealth  to  poverty:  — 
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Januajy  31*  1839. 

I  am  sure  I  need  make  no  i^logy  to  you»  my  dear 
madam,  for  returning  the  three  lottery  tickets  enclosed 
in  the  interesting  note  I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive from  you,  because  I  know  you  can  fully  appreciate 
the  motive  which  prompts  me.  In  the  measures  taken 
some  years  since  for  opposing  the  lottery  system  in  the 
State  of  New  York»  and  which  issued  in  its  entire  sup- 
pression, I  took  a  very  prominent  part  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  principle  on  which  the  lottery  system 
was  founded  was  wrong.  But  while,  on  this  account,  I 
cannot,  my  dear  madam,  consistently  take  the  tickets, 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  put  the  price  of  them,  which  I  en- 
close, into  such  a  channel  as  shall,  in  your  judgment, 
best  promote  the  benevolent  object  in  which  you  have 
interested  yourself. 

Poverty  is  a  bitter  lot,  even  when  the  habit  of  long 
endurance  has  reconciled  the  mind  and  body  to  its 
severities,  but  how  much  more  bitter  must  it  be  when 
it  comes  in  sudden  contrast  to  a  life  of  affluence  and 


I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  contrib- 
uting my  mite  to  the  relief  of  such  affliction,  hoping 
sincerely  that  all  their  earthly  wants  may  lead  the  suf- 
ferers to  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  true  riches. 

With  sincere  respect  and  Christian  regard  I  remain, 
my  dear  TnskAtLm 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

S.  F.  B.  MoBSB. 

Before  closing  the  record  of  this  European  trip,  so 
disappointing  in  many  ways  and  yet  so  encouraging  in 
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others,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that»  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
Morse  in  18S8  not  only  took  out  a  patent  on  his  record- 
ing telegraph,  but  also  on  a  system  to  be  used  on  rail- 
ways to  report  automatically  the  presence  of  a  train  at 
any  point  on  the  line.  A  reproduction  of  his  own  drawing 
of  the  apparatus  to  be  used  is  here  given,  and  the  mech- 
anism is  so  simple  that  an  explanation  is  hardly  neces- 
sary. From  it  can  be  seen  not  only  that  he  did,  at  this 
early  date,  realize  the  possibilities  of  his  invention  along 
various  lines,  but  that  it  embodies  the  principle  of  the 
police  and  fibre-alarm  systems  now  in  general  use. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever  realized  anything 
financiaUy  from  this  ingenious  modification  of  his  main 
invention.  Commenting  on  it,  and  on  his  plans  for  a 
military  telegraph,  he  gives  this  amusing  sketch:  — 

'*0n  September  10, 1838,  a  tel^raph  instrument  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  on  the  same  principles,  but 
slightly  modified  to  make  it  portable,  was  exhibited  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  explained  by  M. 
Arago  at  the  session  of  that  date.  An  account  of  tihis 
exhibition  is  recorded  in  the  Comptes  Rendus. 

*^A  week  or  two  after  I  exhibited  at  my  lodgings,  in 
connection  with  tihis  instrument,  my  railroad  telegraph, 
an  application  of  signals  by  sound,  for  which  I  took  out 
letters  patent  in  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  I  communi- 
cated to  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Bernard,  my  plans 
for  a  military  telegraph  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 

**  I  dined  with  him  by  invitation,  and  in  the  evening, 
repairing  with  him  to  his  billiard-room,  wivle  the  rest  of 
the  guests  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  game,  I 
gave  him  a  general  description  of  my  plan.  He  listened 
with  deep  attention  while  I  advocated  its  use  on  the 
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battle-field,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  belieying  tihat 
the  army  first  using  the  facilities  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph for  military  pmrposes  would  be  sure  of  victory. 
He  replied  to  me,  after  my  answering  many  of  his  ques- 
tions:— 

** '  Be  reticent,'  said  he,  'on  this  subject  for  the  present. 
I  will  send  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  see  and  con  verse  with 
you  on  the  matter  to-morrow/ 

''The  next  day  I  was  visited  by  an  old  Marshal  of 
France,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory.  Convers- 
ing by  an  interpreter,  the  Reverend  £.  N.  Eork,  of 
Boston,  I  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  Marshal  under- 
stand its  practicability  or  its  importance.  The  domi- 
nant idea  in  the  Marshal's  mind,  which  he  opposed  to 
the  project,  was  that  it  involved  an  increase  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  army,  for  I  proposed  the  addition  of  two  or 
more  light  wagons,  each  containing  in  a  small  box  the 
telegraph  instruments  and  a  reel  of  fine  insulated  wire  to 
be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  headquarters  on  the  field.  I 
proposed  that,  when  required,  the  wagons  with  the  corps 
of  operators,  two  or  three  persons,  at  a  rapid  rate  should 
reel  off  the  wire  to  the  right,  the  centre  and  the  left  of 
the  army,  as  near  to  these  parts  of  the  army  as  practi- 
cable or  convenient,  and  thus  instantaneous  notice  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, would  be  given  at  headquarters. 

''To  all  this  explanation  of  my  plan  was  opposed  the 
constant  objection  that  it  increased  the  material  of 
the  army.  The  Hon.  Marshal  seemed  to  consider  that 
the  great  object  to  be  gained  by  an  improvement  was 
a  decrease  of  this  material;  an  example  of  this  economy 
which  he  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  the 
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leather  drinking  cup  for  the  tin  cup  hung  to  the  soldier's 
knapsack»  an  improvement  which  enabled  the  soldier  to 
put  his  cup  in  his  vest  i)ocket.  For  this  improvement,  if 
I  remember  right,  he  said  the  inventor,  who  was  a  com* 
mqn  soldier,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

''So  set  was  the  good  Marshal  in  his  repugnance  to 
any  increase  to  the  material  of  the  army  that,  after  a  few 
moments'  thought,  I  rebutted  his  position  by  putting  to 
him  the  following  case:  — 

"  'M.  Marshal,*  I  said,  'you  are  investing  a  fortress  on 
the  capture  of  which  depends  the  success  of  your  cam- 
paign; you  have  10,000  men;  on  making  your  calcula- 
tions of  the  chances  of  taking  it  by  assault,  you  find 
that  with  the  addition  of  5000  more  troops  you  could 
accomplish  its  capture.  You  have  it  in  your  power,  by  a 
simple  order,  to  obtain  from  the  Government  these  5000 
men.  In  this  case  what  wotdd  you  do?' 

"He  replied  without  hesitation:  'I  should  order  the 
5000,  of  course.' 

" '  But,'  I  rejoined, '  the  material  of  the  army  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  such  an  order.' 

"He  comprehended  the  case,  and,  laughing  heartily, 
abandoned  the  objection,  but  took  refuge  in  the  general 
skepticism  of  that  day  on  the  practicability  of  an  elec- 
tric telegraph.  He  did  not  believe  it  could  ever  be  put 
in  practise.  This  was  an  argument  I  could  not  then  repeL 
Time  alone  could  vindicate  my  opinion,  and  time  has 
shown  both  its  practicability  and  its  utility."  / 
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APRIL  15.  1830  —  SEPTEMBER  80.  1840 

Arrival  in  New  York.  —  Diaai^Mintiiieiit  at  finding  nothing  done  by  Coo- 
gren  or  his  Mtodatef.  —  Letter  to  ProfeMor  Henry.  —  Henry's  reply.  •— 
Correapondenoe  with  Dagnerre.  —  Esperiments  with  Daguerreotypee. — 
Professor  Draper.  —  First  group  photograph  of  a  college  dass.  —  Failure  of 
Russian  contract.  —  BCr.  Chamberlain.  *-  Discouragement  through  lack  of 
funds.  —  No  help  from  his  associates.  —  Lnprovcments  in  telegnq>h  made 
by  Morse.  —  Humorous  letter. 

Morse  sailed  from  Europe  on  the  Great  Western  on  the 
23d  of  March,  1839,  and  reached  New  York,  after  a 
stormy  passage,  on  the  16th  of  April.  Discouraged  by  his 
lack  of  success  in  establishing  a  line  of  telegraph  in 
Europe  on  a  paying  basis,  and  yet  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  scientists  of  the  Old  World,  he 
hoped  much  from  what  he  considered  the  superior  en- 
terprise of  his  own  countrymen.  However,  on  this  point 
be  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  next 
few  years  were  destined  to  be  the  darkest  through  which 
he  was  to  pass. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  P.O.  J.  Smith:  — 

'"I  take  the  first  moment  of  rest  from  the  fatigues  of 
my  boisterous  voyage  to  apprise  you  of  my  arrival  yes- 
terday in  the  Great  Western. ...  I  am  quite  disap- 
pointed in  finding  nothing  done  by  Congress,  and  noth- 
ing accomplished  in  the  way  of  company.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  on  my  return  some  funds  ready  for  prosecuting 
with  vigor  the  enterprise,  which  I  fear  will  suffer  for  the 
want. 

Think  a  moment  of  my  situation.  I  left  New  York 
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for  Europe  to  be  gone  three  months,  but  have  been  gone 
eleven  months.  My  only  means  of  support  are  in  my 
profession,  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
entirely  for  the  present,  giving  my  undivided  time  and 
efforts  to  this  enterprise.  I  return  with  not  a  farthing  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  to  borrow  even  for  my  meals,  and 
even  worse  than  this,  I  have  incurred  a  debt  of  rent  by 
my  absence  which  I  should  have  avoided  if  I  had  been  at 
home,  or  rather  if  I  had  been  aware  that  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  stay  so  long  abroad.  I  do  not  mention 
this  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  merely  to  show  that  I 
also  have  been  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good,  and  am  willing  to  make  more  yet  if 
necessary.  If  the  enterprise  is  to  be  pursued,  we  must 
all  in  our  various  ways  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

''I  wish  much  to  see  you  and  talk  over  all  matters,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  state  of  the  enterprise  in 
regard  to  Russia  affects  vitally  the  whole  concern.*' 

Thus  gently  did  he  chide  one  of  his  partners,  who 
should  have  been  exerting  himself  to  forward  their  joint 
interests  in  America  while  he  himself  was  doing  what  he 
could  in  Europe.  The  other  partners,  Alfred  Vail  and 
Dr.  Leonard  Gale,  were  equally  lax  and  seem  to  have 
lost  interest  in  the  enterprise,  as  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  May  24, 1889:  — 

**You  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  I  have  not 
answered  yours  of  the  28th  ult.  sooner,  but  various 
causes  have  prevented  an  earlier  attention  to  it.  My 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  my  protracted  absence  and 
the  stagnant  state  of  the  Telegraph  here  at  home,  have 
caused  me  great  embarrassment,  and  my  whole  energies 
have  been  called  upon  to  extricate  myself  from  the  con- 
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fusion  in  which  I  have  been  unhappily  placed.  You  may 
judge  a  little  of  this  when  I  tell  you  that  my  absence  has 
deprived  me  of  my  usual  source  of  income  by  my  pro- 
fession; that  the  state  of  the  University  is  such  that  I 
shall  probably  leave,  and  shall  have  to  move  into  new 
quarters;  that  my  family  is  dispersed,  requiring  my  care 
and  anxieties  under  every  disadvantage;  that  my  en- 
gagements were  such  with  Russilt  that  every  moment  of 
my  time  was  necessary  to  complete  my  arrangements  to 
fulfill  the  contract  in  season;  and,  instead  of  finding  my 
associates  ready  to  sustain  me  with  counsel  and  means, 
I  find  them  all  dispersed,  leaving  me  without  either  the 
opportunity  to  consult  or  a  cent  of  means,  and  conse- 
quently bringing  everything  in  relation  to  the  Telegraph 
to  a  dead  stand. 

''In  the  midst  of  this  I  am  caUed  on  by  the  state  of 
public  opinion  ta  defend  myself  against  the  outrageous 
attempt  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  pirate  from  me  my  invention. 
The  words  would  be  harsh  that  are  properly  applicable 
to  this  man's  conduct.  .  •  • 

''You  see,  therefore,  in  what  a  condition  I  found  my- 
self when  I  returned.  I  was  delayed  several  days  be- 
yond the  computed  time  of  my  arrival  by  the  long  pas- 
sage of  the  steamer.  Instead  of  finding  any  funds  by  a 
vote  of  Congress,  or  by  a  company,  and  my  associates 
ready  to  back  me,  I  find  not  a  cent  for  the  purpose,  and 
my  associates  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

"You  can  easily  conceive  that  I  gave  up  all  as  it 
regarded  Rus»a,  and  considered  the  whole  enterprise  as 
seriously  injured  if  not  completely  destroyed.  In  this 
state  of  things  I  was  hourly  dreading  to  hear  from  the 
Russian  Minister,  and  devising  how  I  should  save  my- 
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self  and  the  enterprise  without  im] 
in  a  charge  of  neglect;  and  as  it  has  most  fortunately 
happened  for  us  all,  the  10th  of  May  has  passed  without 
the  receipt  of  the  promised  advices,  and  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  by  the  Liverpool  steamer  of  the  18th 
wrote  to  the  Baron  Meyendorff ,  and  to  M.  Amyot,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  engagement  this  season, 
since  I  had  not  received  the  promised  advices  in  time 
to  prepare." 

This  was,  of  course,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  Czar's 
refusal  to  sign  the  contract,  and  he  goes  on  to  make 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  Russian  enterprise  the  next 
year,  and  concludes  by  saying:  — 

''Do  think  of  this  matter  and  see  if  means  cannot  be 
raised  to  keep  ahead  with  the  American  Tel^raph.  I 
sometimes  am  astonished  when  I  reflect  how  I  have  been 
able  to  take  the  stand  with  my  Telegraph  in  competition 
with  my  European  rivals,  backed  as  they  are  with  the 
purses  of  the  kings  and  wealthy  of  thdr  countries,  while 
our  own  Government  leaves  me  to  fight  their  battles 
for  the  honor  of  this  invention  fettered  hand  and  foot. 
Thanks  will  be  due  to  you,  not  to  them,  if  I  am  able  to 
maintain  the  ground  occupied  by  the  American  Tele- 
graph." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  abroad,  on  April  24, 
Morse  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Professor  Henry  at 
Princeton:  — 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,  —  On  my  return  a  few  days  since  from 
Europe,  I  found  directed  to  me,  through  your  politeness, 
a  copy  of  your  valuable  ''Contributions,"  for  which  I 
b^  you  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  The  various  cares 
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consequent  upon  so  long  an  absence  from  home,  and 
which  have  demanded  my  more  immediate  attention, 
have  prevented  me  from  more  than  a  cursory  perusal  of 
its  interesting  contents,  yet  I  perceive  many  things  of 
great  interest  to  me  in  my  telegraphic  enterprise. 

I  was  glad  to  learn,  by  a  letter  received  in  Paris  from 
Dr.  Gale,  that  a  spool  of  five  miles  of  my  wire  was  loaned 
to  you,  and  I  perceive  that  you  have  already  made  some 
interesting  experiments  with  it. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gale,  who  has  gone  South,  I  feel 
a  great  desire  to  consult  some  scientific  gentleman  on 
points  of  importance  bearing  upon  my  Telegraph,  which 
I  am  about  to  establish  in  Russia,  being  under  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Russian  Government  agent  in  Paris 
to  return  to  Europe  for  that  purpose  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you  and  am  tempted 
to  break  away  from  my  absorbing  engagements  here  to 
find  you  at  Princeton.  In  case  I  should  be  able  to  visit 
Princeton  for  a  few  days  a  week  or  two  hence,  how 
should  I  find  you  engaged?  I  should  come  as  a  learns 
and  could  bring  no  *' contributions''  to  your  stodk  of 
experiments  of  any  value,  nor  any  means  of  furthering 
your  experiments  except,  perhaps,  the  loan  of  an  addi- 
tional five  miles  of  wire  which  it  may  be  desirable  for 
you  to  have. 

I  have  many  questions  to  ask,  but  should  be  happy, 
in  your  reply  to  this  letter,  of  an  answer  to  this  general 
<tte:  Have  you  met  with  any  facts  in  your  experiments 
thus  far  that  would  lead  you  to  think  that  my  mode 
of  telegraphic  communication  will  prove  imi»racticable? 
So  far  as  I  have  consulted  the  savants  of  Paris,  they  have 
suggested  no  insurmountable  difficulties;  I  have,  how*- 
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ever,  quite  as  much  confidence  in  your  judgment,  from 
your  valuable  experience,  as  in  that  of  any  one  I  have 
met  abroad.  I  think  that  you  have  pursued  an  original 
course  of  experiments,  and  discovered  facts  of  more 
value  to  me  than  any  that  have  been  published  abroad. 


Morse  was  too  modest  in  saying  that  he  could 
nothing  of  value  to  Henry  in  his  experiments,  for,  as  we 
shall  see  from  Henry's  reply,  the  latter  had  no  knowl- 
edge at  that  time  of  the  "'relay,''  for  bringing  into  use  a 
secondary  battery  when  the  line  was  to  stretch  over  long 
distances.  This  important  discovery  Morse  had  made 
several  years  before. 

PamcKroN,  May  6, 1839. 

DsAB  Sm,  —  Your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  came  to 
Princeton  during  my  absence,  which  will  account  for  the 
long  delay  of  my  answer.  I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  you 
fully  sanction  the  loan  which  I  obtained  from  Dr.  Gale 
of  your  wire,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  any  of  the  results 
are  found  to  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  electrical 
tel^raph. 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see  you  in  Princeton 
after  this  wedk.  My  engagements  will  not  then  interfere 
with  our  communications  on  the  subject  of  electricity. 
During  this  wedc  I  shall  be  almost  constantly  engaged 
with  a  friend  in  some  scientific  labors  which  we  are 
prosecuting  together. 

I  am  acquainted  with  no  fact  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  project  of  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph is  impractical;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
science  is  now  ripe  for  the  application,  and  that  there  are 
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no  difficulties  in  the  way  but  such  as  ingenuity  and  en- 
terfMise  may  obviate.  But  what  form  of  the  apparatus, 
or  what  application  of  the  power  will  prove  best,  can, 
I  believe,  be  only  determined  by  careful  experiment.  I 
can  say,  however,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  minutiae  of  your  plan,  I  see  no  practical  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  implication  for  comparatively  short 
distances;  but,  if  the  length  of  the  wire  between  the  sta- 
tions is  great,  I  think  that  some  other  modification  will 
be  found  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a  sufficient  power 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  line. 

I  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  conv^se  freely  with  you 
on  these  points  when  we  meet.  In  the  meantime  I  re- 
main, with  much  respect 

Yours,  etc., 

JosBPH  Henbt. 

I  consider  this  letter  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  claim  that  Henry  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph. He  makes  no  such  claim  himself. 

In  spite  of  the  cares  of  various  kinds  which  over- 
whelmed him  during  the  whole  of  his  eventful  life, 
Morse  always  found  time  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand 
to  others,  or  to  do  a  courteous  act.  So  now  we  find  him 
)  writing  to  Dagu^rre  on  May  20, 1839:  — 

Mr  DBAB  Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  the 
note  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Academy  informing  you  of 
your  election,  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  into  the  board 
of  Honorary  Members  of  our  National  Academy  of 
Design.  When  I  proposed  your  name  it  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  vote  was  unanimoua.  I  hope. 
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my  dear  sir,  you  will  receive  this  as  a  testunOnial,  not 
merdiy  of  my  personal  esteem  and  deep  sympathy  in 
your  late  losses,  but  also  as  a  proof  that  your  genius  is, 
in  some  degree,  estimated  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  England  to  give 
to  another  the  credit  which  is  your  due,  I  think  I  may 
with  confidence  assure  you  that  throughout  the  United 
States  your  name  alone  will  be  associated  with  the  bril* 
liant  discovery  which  justly  bears  your  name.  The 
letter  I  wrote  from  Paris,  the  day  after  your  sad  loss,  has 
been  published  throughout  this  whole  country  in  hun- 
dreds of  journals,  and  has  excited  great  interest  Should 
any  attempts  be  made  here  to  give  to  any  other  than 
yourself  the  honor  of  this  discovery,  my  pen  is  ever 
ready  for  your  defense. 

I  hope,  before  this  reaches  you,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, long  and  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  gener- 
osity to  men  of  genius,  will  have  amply  supplied  all  your 
losses  by  a  liberal  sum.  If,  when  the  proper  remunera- 
tion shall  be  secured  to  you  in  France,  you  should  think 
it  may  be  for  your  advantage  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  government  to  hold  back  the  secret  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  would  consent  to  an  exhibition  of 
your  remits  in  this  country  for  a  short  time,  the  exhi- 
bition might  be  managed,  I  think,  to  your  pecuniary 
advantage.  If  you  should  think  favorably  of  the  plan,  I 
offer  you  my  services  gratutUmdy. 

To  this  letter  Daguerre  replied  on  July  26:  — 

My  dbar  Sir, —  I  have  received  with  great  pleasure 
your  kind  letter  by  which  you  annoimoe  to  me  my  elec- 
tion as  an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
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Design.  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Academy ,  and  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  I  shall 
seize  all  opportunities  of  proving  my  gratitude  for  it. 
I  am  particularly  indebted  to  you  in  this  circumstance, 
and  I  feel  very  thankful  for  this  and  all  other  marks  of 
interest  you  bestowed  upon  me. 

The  transaction  with  the  French  Government  being 
nearly  at  an  end,  my  discovery  shall  soon  be  made 
public.  This  cause,  added  to  the  immense  distance  be- 
tween us,  hinders  me  from  taking  the  advantage  of  your 
good  offer  to  get  up  at  New  York  an  exhibition  of  my 
results. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  devoted  servant, 

Dagtthrre. 

A  prophecy,  shrewd  in  some  particulars  but  rather 
faulty  in  others,  of  the  influence  of  this  new  art  upon 
painting,  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Morse's  to  his  friend  and  master  Washington 
Allston:  — 

''I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  long  ere  this,  but  my 
many  avocations  have  kept  me  constantly  employed 
from  morning  till  night.  When  I  say  morning  I  mean 
AoZ/po^/our  in  the  morning!  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
me  a  Goth,  but  really  the  hours  from  that  time  till 
twelve  at  noon  are  the  richest  I  ever  enjoy. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  Daguerreotype.  I  have  the 
instruments  on  the  point  of  completion,  and  if  it  be 
possible  I  will  yet  bring  them  with  me  to  Boston,  and 
show  you  the  beautiful  results  of  this  brilliant  discovery. 
Art  is  to  be  wonderfully  enriched  by  this  discovery. 
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How  narrow  and  foolish  the  idea  which  some  express  that 
it  will  be  the  ruin  of  art,  or  rathar  artists,  for  every  one 
will  be  his  own  painter.  One  effect,  I  think,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  to  banish  the  sketchy,  slovenly  daubs  that 
pass  for  spirited  and  learned;  those  works  which  possess 
mere  general  effect  without  detail,  because,  forsooth, 
detail  destroys  general  effect.  Nature,  in  the  results  of 
Daguerre's  process,  has  taken  the  peadl  into  her  own 
hands,  and  she  shows  that  the  minutest  detail  disturbs 
not  the  general  repose.  Artists  will  leam  how  to  paint, 
and  amateurs,  or  rather  connoisseurs,  how  to  criticise, 
how  to  look  at  Nature,  and,  therefore,  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  true  art.  Our  studies  will  now  be  enriched 
with  sketches  from  nature  which  we  can  store  up  during 
the  summer,  as  the  bee  gathers  her  sweets  for  wint^, 
and  we  shall  thus  have  rich  materiab  for  composition 
and  an  ezhaustless  store  for  the  imagination  to  feed 
upon." 

An  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  with  this 
wonderful  new  discovery  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
many  years  later,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1856 :  — 

''As  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  was  made  I 
commenced  experimenting  with  it.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle I  had  to  encounter  was  in  the  quality  of  the  plates. 
I  obtained  the  common,  plated  copper  in  coils  at  the 
hardware  shops,  which,  of  course,  was  very  thinly 
coated  with  silver,  and  that  impure.  Still  I  was  able 
to  verify  the  truth  of  Daguerre's  revelations.  The  first 
experiment  crowned  with  any  success  was  a  view  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  from  the  window  on  the  staircase  from 
the  third  story  of  the  New  York  City  University.  This, 
of  course,  was  before  the  building  of  the  New  York 
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Hotel.  It  was  in  September,  18S9.  The  time,  if  I  recol- 
lect, in  which  the  plate  was  esq[>08ed  to  the  action  of  light 
in  the  camera  was  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  instru- 
ments, chemicals,  etc.,  were  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  in  Daguerre's  first  book. 

"An  English  g^itleman,  whose  name  at  present  es- 
capes me,  obtained  a  copy  of  Dagu^rre's  book  about  the 
same  time  with  myself.  He  commenced  experimenting 
also.  But  an  American  of  the  name  of  Walcott  was  very 
successful  with  a  modification  of  Daguerre's  apparatus, 
substituting  a  metallic  reflector  for  the  lens.  Previous, 
however,  to  Walcott's  experiments,  or  rathar  results, 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Professor  John  W.  Draper,  of 
the  New  York  City  University,  was  very  successful  in 
his  investigations,  and  with  him  I  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  attempting  portraits. 

"In  my  intercourse  with  Daguerre  I  specially  con- 
versed with  him  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  taking 
portraits  of  living  persons.  He  expressed  himself  some- 
what skeptical  as  to  its  practicability,  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  necessary  for  the  person  to  remain 
immovable.  The  time  for  taking  an  outdoor  view  was 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  this  he  considered 
too  long  a  time  for  any  one  to  remain  sufficiently  still  for 
a  successful  result.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I  mastered 
the  process  of  Daguerre  than  I  commenced  to  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 
I  have  now  the  results  of  these  experiments  takeax  in 
September,  or  bq^inning  of  October,  1889.  They  are 
full-length  portraits  of  my  daughter,  single,  and  also  in 
group  with  some  of  har  young  friends.  Thqr  were  taken 
out  of  doors,  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  in  the  full  sunlight 
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and  with  the  eyes  dosed.  The  time  was  from  ten  to 
twenty  miautes. 

'"About  the  same  time  Professor  Draper  was  success- 
ful in  taking  portraits,  thou^  wliether  he  or  my  self  todc 
the  first  portrait  successfully^  I  cannot  say/' 

It  was  afterwards  established  that  to  Professor 
Draper  must  be  accorded  this  honor,  but  I  understand 
that  it  was  a  question  of  hours  only  between  the  two 
enthusiasts. 

'  *  Soon  after  we  commenced  together  to  take  portraits, 
causing  a  glass  building  to  be  constructed  for  that  pur> 
pose  on  the  roof  of  the  University.  As  our  ezpmments 
had  caused  us  considerable  expense,  we  made  a  charge  to 
those  who  sat  for  us  to  defray  this  expense.  Professor 
Draper's  other  duties  calling  him  away  from  the  expa> 
iments,  except  as  to  their  bearing  on  some  philosophical 
investigations  which  he  pursued  with  great  ingenuity 
and  success,  I  was  left  to  pursue  the  artistic  results  of 
the  process,  as  more  in  accordance  with  my  prof  es-* 
sion.  My  expenses  had  been  great,  and  for  some  time, 
five  or  six  months,  I  pursued  the  taking  of  portraits 
by  the  Daguerreotype  as  a  means  of  reimbursing  these 
expoises.  After  this  object  had  been  attained,  I  aban* 
doned  the  practice  to  give  my  exdusive  att^iticm  to  the 
Tdegraph,  which  required  all  my  time.'* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Daguerreotype,  in 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  Morse  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  he  took  the 
first  group  photograph  of  a  collqje  dass.  This  was  of 
the  surviving  members  of  his  own  dass  of  1810,  who 
returned  to  New  Haven  Ion  thdr  thirtieth  reunion  in 
1840. 
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It  was  not  until  August  of  the  year  1839  that  definite 
news  of  the! aihire  of  the  Russian  agreement  was  reodved, 
and  Morse,  in  a  letter  to  Smith,  of  August  12,  comments 
on  this  and  on  another  serious  blow  to  his  hopes:  — 

'*I  received  yours  of  the  2d  inst.,  and  the  paper  ac- 
companying it  containing  the  noticeof  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
I  had  previously  been  apprised  that  my  forebodings 
were  true  in  regard  to  his  fate.  •  •  •  Our  enterprise 
abroad  is  destined  to  give  us  anxiety,  if  not  to  end  in 
disappointment. 

'*I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  M.  Amyot,  who 
was  to  have  been  my  companion  to  Russia,  and  learn 
from  him  the  unwelcome  news  that  the  Emp^x)r  has 
decided  against  the  Tel^raph.  •  •  •  The  Emperor's 
objections  are,  it  seems,  that  'malevolence  can  easily 
interrupt  the  communication.*  M.  Amyot  scouts  the 
idea,  and  writes  that  he  refuted  the  objection  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Baron,  who,  indeed,  did  not  need  the 
refutation  for  himself,  for  the  whole  matter  was  fully 
discussed  between  us  when  in  Paris.  The  Baron,  I 
should  judge  from  the  tone  of  M.  Amyot's  letter,  was 
much  disappointed,  yet,  as  a  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
ject of  one  whose  nay  is  nay,  he  will  be  cautious  in  so 
expressing  himself  as  to  be  self -committed. 

*^Thus,  my  dear  sir,  prospects  abroad  look  dark.  I 
turn  with  some  faint  hope  to  my  own  country  again. 
Will  Congress  do  anything,  or  is  my  time  and  your  gen- 
erous zeal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  end  only  in  disap- 
pointment? If  so,  I  can  bear  it  for  myself,  but  I  fed  it 
most  keenly  for  those  who  have  been  engaged  with  me; 
for  you,  for  the  Messrs.  Vail  and  Dr.  Gale.  But  I  will 
yet  hope.  I  don't  know  that  our  enterprise  looks  darker 
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than  Fulton's  onoe  appeared.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
difficulty;  the  depressing  causes  are  extrinsic.  I  hope 
to  see  you  soon  and  talk  over  all  our  aflfairs/' 

Mr.  Smith,  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  above  letter  to 
Mr.  Prime,  thus  explains  the  reference  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain :  — 

'*The  allusion  made  in  the  letter  just  given  to  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  another  depressing  disap- 
pointment which  occurred  to  the  Professor  comtempo- 
raucously  with  those  of  the  Russian  contract.  Before  I 
left  Paris  we  had  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  carry  the  tel^raph  to  Austria,  Prussia,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt,  and  put  it  upon 
exhibition  with  a  view  to  its  utilization  there.  He  was 
an  American  gentleman  (from  Vermont,  I  think)  of 
large  wealth,  of  eminent  business  capacities,  of  pleasing 
personal  address  and  sustaining  a  character  for  strict 
integrity.  He  parted  with  Professor  Morse  in  Paris  to 
enter  upon  his  expedition,  with  high  expectations  of  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  shortly  after  my  own  departure  from 
Paris  in  October,  18S8.  He  had  subsequently  apprised 
Professor  Morse  of  very  interesting  exhibitions  of  the 
telegraph  which  he  had  made,  and  under  date  of  Athens, 
January  5,  18S9,  wrote  as  follows:  'We  exhibited  your 
tel^raph  to  the  learned  of  Florence,  much  to  their 
gratification.  Yesterday  evening  the  Emg  and  Queen 
of  Greece  were  highly  delighted  with  its  performance. 
We  have  shown  it  also  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  by  all  of  whom  it  was  much  admired.  Fame  is 
all  you  will  get  for  it  in  these  poor  coimtries.  We  think 
of  starting  in  a  few  days  for  Alexandria,  and  hope  to  get 
something  worth  having  from  Mehemet  Ali.  It  is,  how- 
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ever^  doubtful.  Nations  appear  as  poor  as  individuals, 
and  as  unwilling  to  risk  their  money  upon  such  matters. 
I  hope  the  French  will  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
you  offer  them.  It  is  truly  strange  that  it  is  not  grasped 
at  with  more  avidity.  If  I  can  do  anything  in  l&gypU  I 
wiD  try  Turkqr  and  St.  Petersburg/  " 

Morse  himself  writes:  '*In  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Lovering,  dated  Syra,  January  9, 
he  says:  'The  pretty  littleQueenof  Greece  was  delighted 
with  Morse's  tel^raph.  The  string  which  carried  the 
cannon-ball  used  for  a  weight  broke,  and  came  near 
falling  on  Her  Majesty's  toes,  but  happily  missed,  and 
we,  perhaps,  escaped  a  prison.  My  best  respects  to  Mr. 
Morse,  and  say  I  shall  ask  Mehemet  All  for  a  purse, 
a  beauty  from  his  seraglio,  and  something  dse."'  And 
Morse  concludes:  '*I  will  add  that,  if  he  will  bring  me 
the  purse  just  now,  I  can  dispense  with  the  beauty  and 
the  something  else." 

Tragedy  too  often  treads  on  the  heels  of  ccHuedy,  and 
it  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  six 
other  gentlemen  yiffsre  drowned  while  on  an  excursion  of 
pleasure  on  the  Danube  in  July  of  1889. 

That  all  these  disappointments,  added  to  the  neces- 
sity for  making  monqr  in  some  way  for  his  bare  sub- 
sistence, should  have  weighed  on  the  inventor's  spirits, 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  wonder  is  rather  that  he 
did  not  sink  under  his  manifold  triab.  Far  from  this, 
however,  he  only  touches  on  his  needs  in  the  following 
letter  to  Alfred  Vail,  written  on  November  14, 1889: — 

'*As  to  the  Td^raph,  I  have  been  compdled  from 
necessity  to  apply  myself  to  those  duties  which  yield 
immediate  pecuniary  relief.  I  feel  the  pressure  as  well 
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as  others,  and,  having  several  pupfls  at  the 
I  must  attend  to  them.  Neverthdess,  I  shall  hold  my- 
self ready  in  case  of  need  to  go  to  Washington  during 
the  next  session  with  it.  The  one  I  wa^  constructing  is 
completed  except  the  rotary  batteries  and  the  pen-and- 
ink  apparatus,  which  I  shall  soon  find  time  to  add  if 
required. 

""Mr.  Smith  expects  me  in  Portland,  but  I  have  not 
the  means  to  visit  him.  The  telegraph  of  Wheatstone 
is  going  ahead  in  England,  even  with  all  its  complica- 
tions; so,  I  presume,  is  the  one  of  Steinheil  in  Bavaria. 
Wheth^  ours  is  to  be  adopted  depends  on  the  Grovem-* 
ment  or  on  a  company,  and  the  times  are  not  favorable 
for  the  formation  of  a  company.  Perhaps  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  let  the  matter  rest  and  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity when  times  look  better,  and  which  I  hope  will 
be  soon." 

He  gives  freer  vent  to  his  disappointment  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  November  20,  18S9:  — 

''I  feel  the  want  of  that  sum  which  Congress  ought  to 
have  appropriated  two  years  ago  to  fnable  me  to  com- 
pete with  my  European  rivals.  Wheatstone  and  Stein- 
heil have  money  for  their  projects;  the  former  by  a  com- 
pany, and  the  latter  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Is  thare 
any  national  feeling  with  us  on  the  subject?  I  will  not 
say  there  is  not  until  after  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
But,  if  there  is  any  cause  for  national  exultation  in  being 
not  WLerely  first  in  the  invention  as  to  time,  but  best  too, 
as  decided  by  a  foreign  tribunal,  ought  the  inventor  to 
be  suffered  to  work  with  his  hands  tied?  Is  it  honorable 
to  the  nation  to  boast  of  its  inventors,  to  contend  for  the 
credit  of  their  inventions  as  national  prop^ty,  and  not 
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lift  a  finger  to  assist  them  to  perfect  that  of  which  they 
boast? 

**But  I  will  not  ocMnplain  for  myself.  I  can  bear  it» 
because  I  made  up  my  mind  from  the  very  first  for  this 
issue,  the  common  fate  of  all  inventors*  But  I  do  not 
feel  so  agreeable  in  seeing  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  it,  especially  yourself,  suffer  also.  Per- 
haps I  look  too  much  oa  the  unfavorable  side.  I  often 
thus  look,  not  to  discourage  others  or  myself,  but  to 
check  those  too  sanguine  expectations  which,  with  me^ 
would  rise  to  an  inordinate  hei^^t  imless  thus  reined  in 
and  disciplined. 

"  Shall  you  not  be  in  New  York  soon?  I  wish  much  to 
see  you  and  to  concoct  plans  for  future  operations.  lam 
at  present  much  straitened  in  means,  or  I  should  yet 
endeavor  to  see  you  in  Portland;  but  I  must  yield  to 
necessity  and  hope  another  season  to  be  in  different  and 
more  prosperous  circumstances." 

Thus  the  inventor,  who  had  hoped  so  much  from  the 
energy  and  business  acumen  of  his  own  countrymen, 
found  that  the  conditions  at  home  differed  not  much 
from  those  which  he  had  found  so  exasp^ating  abroad. 
Praise  in  plenty  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his 
invention,  but  no  money,  either  public  or  private,  to 
enable  him  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test.  His  associates 
had  l^t  him  to  battle  alone  for  his  interests  and  theirs. 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  was  in  Portland,  Maine,  attending  to  his 
own  affairs;  Professor  Gale  was  in  the  South  filling  a 
professorship;  and  Alfred  Vail  was  in  Philadelphia.  No 
one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  doing  anything 
to  help  in  this  critical  period  of  the  enterprise  which  was 
to  benefit  them  all. 
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When  credit  is  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
accomplished  something  great,  many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration*  Not  only  must  the  a^irant 
for  undying  fame  in  the  field  of  invention,  for  instance, 
have  discovered  something  new,  which,  when  property 
applied,  will  benefit  mankind,  but  he  must  prove  its 
practical  vidue  to  a  world  constitutionally  skeptical, 
and  he  must  i>ersevere  through  triab  and  discourage- 
ments of  evary  kind,  with  a  sublime  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  ^orts,  until  the  fight  be  won.  Otherwise, 
if  he  retires  beaten  from  the  field  of  battle,  another  will 
snatch  up  his  sword  and  hew  his  way  to  victory. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Morse  won  his  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  not  only  because  of  his  invention 
of  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  conv^ng  intelli- 
gence by  dectridty,  but  because  he,  alone  and  unaided^ 
carried  forward  the  enterprise  when,  but  for  him,  it 
would  have  been  allowed  to  fail.  With  no  thought  of 
disparaging  the  others,  who  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
their  loss  of  faith,  and  who  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him  later  on  when  the  battle  was  nearly  won,  I  feel  that 
it  is  only  just  to  lay  emphasis  on  this  factor  in  the  daim 
of  Morse  to  greatness. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  record  in  detail  the  events 
of  the  year  1840.  The  inventor,  always  confident  that 
success  would  eventually  crown  his  efforts,  lived  a  life 
of  privation  and  constant  labor  in  the  two  fields  of  art 
and  science.  He  was  still  President  of  the  Naticmal 
Academy  of  Design,  and  in  September  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion. He  strove  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  giving 
lessons  in  painting  and  by  practising  the  new  art  of 
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daguerreotypy,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  employed 
every  spare  moment  in  improving  and  still  further  sim- 
plifying his  invention. 

He  heard  occasionally  from  his  associates.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  from  a  letter  of  Alfred  Vail's,  dated 
Philadelphia,  January  18, 1840:  — 

Fbiend  S.  F.  B.  Mobsb, 

DsAB  Sib,  It  is  many  a  day  since  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  cimversing  with  you,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  is  as  long  since  any  communications 
have  been  exchanged.  However  I  trust  it  will  not  long 
be  so.  When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seang  you  it  was 
when  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  you  had 
the  kindness  to  show  me  specimens  of  the  greatest  dis- 
covery ever  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph.  By  the  by,  I  have  been  thinking 
that  it  is  time  money  in  some  way  was  made  out  of  the 
Tel^raph,  and  I  am  almost  ready  to  order  an  instru- 
ment made,  and  to  make  the  proposition  to  you  to  ex- 
hibit it  here.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan?  If  Mr. 
Prosch  will  make  me  a  first-rate,  most  perfect  machine, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  will  wait  six  or  nine 
months  for  his  pay,  you  may  order  one  for  me. 

Morse's  reply  to  this  letter  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  he  iMX>bably  agreed  to  Vail's  proposition,  —  any- 
thing honorable  to  keep  the  telegraph  in  the  public  eye, 
— for,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  later  letter  he  refers  to  the 
machines  which  Prosch  was  to  make.  Before  quoting 
from  that  letter,  however,  I  shall  give  the  following  sen- 
tences from  one  to  Baron  Meyendorff ,  ci  March  18, 1840: 
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"I  have,  since  I  letumed  to  the  United  States,  made 
sev^al  important  improvements,  which  I  regret  my  lim- 
ited time  will  not  permit  me  to  describes  send  you.  ...  I 
haveso  changed  the/arm  of  the  apparatus,  andoondenaed 
it  into  so  small  a  compass,  that  you  would  scarcely  know 
it  for  the  same  instrument  which  you  saw  in  Paris." 

This  and  many  other  allusions,  in  the  correspondence 
of  those  years,  to  Morse's  woric  in  simplifying  and  p«^ 
fecting  his  invention,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
noted,  answer  amdusively  the  claims  of  those  who  have 
said  that  all  improvements  were  the  work  of  other 
brains  and  hands. 

On  September  7, 1840,  he  writes  again  to  VaU:  — 

'*Your  letter  of  28th  ult.  was  received  several  days 
ago,  but  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  time  to  give  you  a 
word  in  return.  I  am  tied  hand  and  foot  during  the  day 
ttideavoring  to  realize  sometlung  from  the  Daguerreo- 
type portraits.  •  •  •  As  to  the  Tel^^raph,  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  The  delay  in  finishing  the  apparatus  on  the 
part  of  Prosch  is  exceedingly  tantaliring  and  vexatious. 
He  was  to  have  finished  them  more  than  six  months  ago, 
and  I  have  borne  with  his  procrastination  until  I  utterly 
despair  of  their  being  completed. ...  I  suppose  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  Washington  next  session  if  I,  or 
some  of  you,  could  go  on,  but  I  have  expended  so  much 
time  in  vain,  tha^e  and  in  Europe,  that  I  feel  almost 
discouraged  from  pressing  it  any  further;  only,  how- 
ever, from  want  of  funds.  I  have  none  myself,  and  I  dis- 
like to  ask  it  of  the  rest  of  you.  You  are  all  so  scattered 
that  there  is  no  consultation,  and  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  duties  which  wiU  give  me  the  means 
of  living. 
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'*The  reason  of  its  not  being  in  (^ration  is  not  the 
fcndt  of  the  inoeniian,  nor  is  it  my  neglect.  My  faith  is 
not  only  unshaken  in  its  eoenitud  adoption  throughotU  the 
worldy  but  it  is  confirmed  by  every  new  discovery  in  the 
science  of  electricity." 

While  the  future  looked  dark  and  the  present  was 
dark^  still,  Morse  maintained  a  cheerful  exterior,  and 
was  still  able  to  write  to  his  friends  in  a  light  and  airy 
vein.  ThefoUowing  letter,  dated  Sq>tember  80, 1840,  was 
to  a  Mr.  Levering  in  Paris:  — 

^'Sometime  since  (I  believe  nearly  ayear  ago)  I  wrote 
you  to  procure  for  me  two  lenses  and  some  plates  for  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  but  have  never  heard  from  you 
nor  had  any  intimation  that  my  letter  was  ever  received. 
After  waiting  some  months,  I  procured  both  lenses  and 
\  plates  here.  Now,  if  I  knew  how  to  scold  at  you, 
would  n't  I  scold. 

**  Well,  I  recollect  a  story  of  a  captain  who  was  over- 
loaded by  a  great  many  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  with 
orders  to  procure  them  various  articles  in  India,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  sail  thither,  all  which  he  promised  to 
f  idfiU.  But,  on  his  return,  when  they  flocked  round  him 
for  their  various  articles,  to  their  surprise  he  had  only 
answered  the  order  of  one  of  them.  Upon  their  ex* 
pressing  their  disappointment  he  addressed  them  thus: 
'Ladies/  said  he,  'I  have  to  inform  you  of  a  most  un- 
lucky accident  that  occiured  to  your  orders.  I  was  not 
unmindful  of  them,  I  assure  you;  so  one  fine  day  I  took 
your  orders  all  out  of  my  pocketbook  and  arranged 
them  on  the  top  of  the  companionway,  but,  just  as  they 
were  all  arranged,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took  them 
all  overboard.'    *Aye,  a  very  good  excuse,'  they  ex- 
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daimed.  ^How  happens  it  that  Mn. *b  did  not  go 

overboard,  too?'  'Oh!' said  the  captain/ Mrs* had 

fortunately  endosed  in  her  order  some  dozen  doubloons 
whidi  kept  the  wind  from  blowing  hers  away  with  the 
rest* 

'"Now,  friaid  Lovering,  I  have  no  idea  of  having  my 
new  ordar  blown  overboard,  so  I  herewith  send  by  the 
hands  of  my  young  friend  and  pupfl,  Mr.  R.  Hubbard, 
whom  I  also  commend  to  your  kind  notice,  ten  golden 
half -eagles  to  keep  my  order  down." 
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first  patent  iiBiied.  —  Proposal  ol  Cooks  and  Wheatstone  to  join  fanes 
r^ected.  —  Letter  to  Rev.  £.  S.  Salisbury.  —  Money  advanced  by  brotlwr 
artists  repaid.  —  Poverty.  —  Beninisoenoes  ol  General  Strodier,  "Porte 
Crayon."  —  Other  leminiscenoes.  —  Inaction  in  Congress.  —  Flattering 
letter  cl  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  Letter  to  Smith  urging  action.  —  Gonon  and 
Wheatstone.  —  Temptation  to  abandon  enteq>rise.  —  Psrtnen  all  finan- 
cially crippled.  —  Morse  alone  doing  any  work.  —  Encoucsging  letter  from 
Professor  Henry.  —  Renewed  enthusiasm.  —  Letter  to  Hon.  W.  W.  Board- 
man  urging  appropriation  of  $8600  by  CoQgress. —  Not  even  eonndered.— 
Despair  of  inventor. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  tliat  the  year  1840, 
and  the  years  immediatdy  preceding  and  following  it, 
were  seasons  of  great  financial  dq>res8ion,  and  that  in 
1840  the  political  unrest,  which  always  precedes  a  presi- 
dential election,  was  greatly  intensified,  to  realize  why 
but  little  encouragement  was  given  to  an  enterprise  so 
fantastic  as  that  of  an  dectric  tel^nq>h.  Capitalists 
were  disinclined  to  embark  on  new  and  untried  ventures, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  were  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  political  game  to  give  heed  to  the  pleadings  of  a 
mad  inventor.  The  dection  of  Harrison,  followed  by  his 
untimely  death  only  a  month  after  his  inauguration  and 
the  elevation  of  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  prolonged  the 
period  of  political  uncertainty,  so  that  Morse  and  his 
telegraph  received  but  scant  attrition  on  Capitol  Hill. 
However,  the  year  1840  marked  some  progress,  for  on 
the  20th  of  June  the  first  patent  was  issued  to  Morse.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  while  his  caveat  and  petition 
were  filed  in  1887,  he  had  requested  that  action  on  them 
be  deferred  until  after  his  return  from  Europe.  He  had 
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also  during  the  year  been  gradually  perfecting  his  inven- 
tion as  time  and  means  permitted. 

It  was  during  the  year  1840,  too»  that  Messrs.  Wheat- 
stone  and  Cooke  proposed  to  join  forces  with  the  Morse 
patentees  in  America,  but  this  proposition  was  rejectedy 
although  Morse  seems  to  have  been  almost  tempted,  for 
in  a  letter  to  Smith  he  says:  — 

'"I  send  you  copies  of  two  letters  just  received  from 
England.  What  shall  I  say  in  answer?  Can  we  make 
any  arrangements  with  them?  Need  we  do  it?  Does  not 
our  pat^it  secure  us  against  foreign  interference,  or  are 
we  to  be  defeated,  not  only  in  England  but  in  our  own 
country,  by  the  subsequent  inventions  of  WheatsUme? 

'*I  feel  my  hands  tied;  I  know  not  what  to  say.  Do 
advise  immediatdy  so  that  I  can  said  by  the  British 
Queen,  which  sails  on  the  first  {ntox.** 

Fortunatdy  Smith  advised  against  a  c(mLbination, 
and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwdl  at  length  on  the 
events  of  the  year  1841.  The  situation  and  aims  of  the 
inventor  are  best  summed  up  in  a  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic letter,  written  on  February  14  of  that  year,  to  his 
cousin,  the  Reverend  Edward  S.  Salisbury:  — 

''Your  lettar  containing  a  draft  for  three  hundred 
dollars  I  have  received,  for  which  accept  my  sincere 
thanks.  I  have  hesitated  about  receiving  it  because  I 
had  b^pin  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  touch  the 
pencil  again.  The  blow  I  received  from  Congress,  when 
the  decision  was  made  concerning  the  pictures  for  the 
Botunda,  has  seriously  and  vitally  affected  my  enthu- 
siasm in  my  art.  When  that  event  was  announced  to  me 
I  was  tempted  to  yield  up  all  in  despair,  but  I  roused 
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mysdf  to  resist  the  temptation,  and,  determining  stfll 
to  fix  my  mind  upon  the  work,  cast  about  for  the  means 
of  aecomplidiiing  it  in  such  ways  as  my  Heavenly 
Father  should  make  plain«  My  tel^^phic  enterprise 
was  one  of  those  means.  Induced  to  prosecute  it  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  encouraged  by  success  in 
every  part  of  its  progress,  urged  forward  to  complete  it 
by  the  advice  of  the  most  judicious  friends,  I  have  car- 
ried the  invention  on  my  put  to  perfection.  That  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  the  invention  itself  is  concerned.  /  have 
done  my  part.  It  is  approved  in  the  highest  quarters  — 
in  England,  France,  and  at  home — by  scientific  societies 
and  by  governments,  and  waits  only  the  action  of  the 
latter,  or  of  capitalists,  to  carry  it  into  operation. 

''Thus  after  several  years'  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  the  expectation  (of  my  friends,  never  of  my  own 
except  as  I  yielded  my  own  judgment  to  theirs)  of  so 
much  at  least  as  to  leave  me  free  to  pursue  my  art  again, 
I  am  left,  humanly  speaking,  farther  from  my  object 
than  ever.  I  am  reminded^  too,  that  my  prime  is  past; 
the  snows  are  on  my  temples,  the  half-century  of  years 
will  this  year  be  marked  against  me;  my  eyes  begin  to 
fail,  and  what  can  I  now  expect  to  do  with  declining 
powers  and  habita  in  my  art  broken  up  by  repeated 
disappointments? 

''That  prize  which,  through  the  best  part  of  my  life, 
animated  me  to  sacrifice  all  that  most  men  consider 
precious  —  prospects  of  wealth,  domestic  enjoyments, 
and,  not  least,  the  en jo3naient  of  country — was  snatched 
from  -me  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  be  mine 
beyond  a  doubt. 

''I  do  not  state  these  things  to  you,  my  dear  cousin. 
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in  the  spirit  of  complaint  of  the  dealings  of  God's  Provi- 
dence, for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  mysterious  as  it 
may  seem  to  me,  it  has  all  been  ordered  in  its  minutest 
particulars  in  infinite  wisdom,  so  satisfied  that  I  can 
truly  say  I  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  all  these  trials,  and  in 
view  of  my  Heavenly  Father's  hand  guiding  all,  I  have 
a  joy  of  spirit  which  I  can  only  express  by  the  word 
'singing/  It  is  not  in  man  to  direct  his  stq>s.  I  know  I 
am  so  short-sighted  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  in  the 
very  next  step;  how  then  could  I  presume  to  plan  for 
my  whole  life,  and  expect  that  my  own  wisdom  had 
guided  me  into  that  way  best  for  me  and  the  universe  of 
God's  creatures? 

^'I  have  not  painted  a  picture  since  that  decision  in 
Congress,  and  I  presume  that  the  mechanical  skill  I 
once  possessed  in  the  art  has  suffered  by  the  unavoidable 
neglect*  I  may  possibly  recover  this  skill,  and  if  any- 
thing will  tend  to  this  end,  if  anything  can  tune  again 
an  instrument  so  long  upostrung,  it  is  the  kindness  and 
liberality  of  my  Cousin  Edward.  I  would  wish,  there- 
fore, the  matter  put  on  this  grotmd  that  my  mind  may 
be  at  ease.  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  taking  portraits 
by  the  Daguerreotype.  I  have  been  at  considerable 
expense  in  perfecting  apparatus  and  the  necessary  fix- 
tures, and  am  just  reaping  a  little  profit  from  it.  My 
ultimate  aim  is  the  application  of  the  Daguerreotype  to 
accumulate  for  my  studio  models  for  my  canvas.  Its 
first  application  will  be  to  the  study  of  your  picture. 
Yet  if  any  accident,  any  unforeseen  circumstances 
should  prevent,  I  have  made  arrangements  with  my 
brother  Sidney  to  hold  the  sum  you  have  advanced  sub- 
ject to  your  order.  On  these  conditions  I  accept  it,  and 
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will  yet  indulge  the  hope  of  giving  you  a  picture  accept- 
able to  you/* 

The  picture  was  never  painted,  for  the  discouraged 
artist  found  neither  time  nor  inclination  ever  to  pick  up 
hb  brush  again;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  money,  so 
goierously  advanced  by  his  cousin,  was  repaid. 

It  was  in  the  year  1841  also  that,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty he  found  in  earning  enough  to  keep  him  from 
actual  starvation,  he  began  to  pay  back  the  sums  which 
had  been  advanced  to  him  by  his  friends  for  the  paint- 
ing of  a  historical  pictiue,  which  should,  in  a  measure, 
atone  to  him  for  the  undeserved  slight  of  Congress.  In  a 
circular  addressed  to  each  of  the  subscribers  he  gives  the 
history  of  the  matter  and  explains  why  he  had  hoped 
that  the  telegraph  would  supi^y  him  with  the  means  to 
paint  the  picture,  and  then  he  adds:  — 

^'I  have,  as  yet,  not  realized  one  cent,  and  thus  I  find 
myself  farther  from  my  objecit  than  ever.  Upon  deliber- 
ately considering  the  matter  the  last  winter  and  spring, 
I  came  to  the  determination,  in  the  first  place,  to  free 
myself  from  the  pecuniary  obligation  under  which  I 
had  so  long  lain  to  my  friends  of  the  Association,  and  I 
commenced  a  system  of  economy  and  retr^ichment  by 
which  I  hoped  gradually  to  amass  the  necessary  sum  for 
that  purpose,  which  sum,  it  will  be  seen,  amoimts  in  the 
aggr^ate  to  $510.  Three  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum 
I  had  already  laid  aside,  whai  an  article  in  the  New 
YcNrk  'Mirror,'  of  the  16th  October,  determined  me  at 
once  to  commence  the  refunding  of  the  sums  received." 

What  the  substance  of  the  article  in  the  ''Mirror" 
was,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably  one  of  those 
scurrilous  and  defamatory  attacks,  from  many  of  which 
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he  suffered  in  common  with  other  persons  of  prominence, 
and  which  was  called  f orth»  perhaps,  by  his  activity  in 
the  politics  of  the  day. 

That  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  saying  that  he  was 
almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation  during  these  dark 
years  is  evidenced  by  the  following  word  picture  from 
the  pen  of  General  Strother,  of  Virginia,  known  in  the 
world  of  literature  under  the  pen  name  of  "Porte 
Crayon  " :  — 

^'I  engaged  to  become  Morse's  pupfl,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  New  York  and  found  him  in  a  room 
in  University  Place.  He  had  three  other  pupils,  and  I 
soon  found  that  our  professor  had  very  little  patronage. 
I  paid  my  fifty  dollars  that  settled  for  one  quarter's 
instruction.  Morse  was  a  faithful  teacher,  and  took  as 
much  interest  in  our  progress  —  more  indeed  than  — 
we  did  ourselves.  But  he  was  very  poor.  I  remember 
that  when  my  second  quarter's  pay  was  due  my  re- 
mittance from  home  did  not  come  as  eiq>ected,  and  one 
day  the  professor  came  in  and  said,  courteously:  — 

"  *  Well,  Strother  my  boy,  how  are  we  off  for  money?' 

'"'Why,  Professor,'  I  answered,  *I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  been  disappointed;  but  I  expect  a  remittance  next 
week.' 

'^'Next  week!'  he  repeated  sadly.  'I  shall  be  dead  by 
that  time.' 

"*Dead,Sir?' 

"*Yes,  dead  by  starvation.' 

"I  was  distressed  and  astonished.  I  said  hurriedly: — 

''"Would  ten  dollars  be  of  any  service?' 

''  'Ten  dollars  would  save  my  life;  that  is  all  it  would 
do.' 
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''I  paid  the  money,  all  that  I  had»  and  we  dined 
together.  It  was  a  modest  meal  but  good,  and,  after  he 
had  finished,  he  said:  — 

'^'This  is  my  first  meal  for  twenty-four  hours« 
Strother,  don't  be  an  artist.  It  means  beggary.  Your 
life  depends  upon  people  who  know  nothing  of  your  art 
and  care  nothing  for  you.  A  house-dog  lives  better,  and 
the  very  sensitiveness  that  stimulates  an  artist  to  work 
keeps  him  aUve  to  suffering.'" 

Another  artist  describes  the  conditions  in  1841  in  the 
following  words:  — 

'"In  the  spring  of  1841 1  was  searching  for  a  studio  in 
which  to  set  up  my  easel.  My 'house-hunting' ended  at 
the  New  York  University,  where  I  found  what  I  wanted 
in  one  of  the  turrets  of  that  stately  edifice.  When  I  had 
fixed  my  choice,  the  janitor,  who  accompanied  me  in 
my  examination  of  the  rooms,  threw  open  a  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  and  invited  me  to  enter.  I 
fotmd  myself  in  what  was  evidently  an  artist's  studio, 
but  every  object  in  it  bore  indubitable  signs  of  unthrift 
and  neglect.  The  statuettes,  busts,  and  models  of 
various  kinds  were  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs; 
dusty  canvases  were  faced  to  the  wall,  and  stmnps  of 
brushes  and  scn^  of  paper  littered  the  floor.  The  only 
signs  of  industry  consisted  of  a  few  masterly  crayon 
drawings,  and  little  luscious  studies  of  color  pinned  to 
the  wall. 

'"'You  will  have  an  artist  for  a  neighbor,'  said  the 
janitor,  'though  he  is  not  here  much  of  late;  he  seems  to 
be  getting  rather  shiftless;  he  is  wasting  his  time  over 
some  silly  invention,  a  machine  by  which  he  expects  to 
send  messages  from  one  place  to  another.  He  is  a  very 
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good  painter,  and  might  do  weD  if  he  would  only  stick  to 
his  business;  but,  Lord!'  he  added  with  a  sneer  of  eon- 
tempt,  'the  idea  of  telling  by  a  little  streak  of  lighfaimg 
what  a  body  is  saying  at  the  other  end  at  it.' 

*' Judge  of  my  astonishment  ^dien  he  infonned  me 
that  the  'shiftless  individual'  whose  foolish  waste  of 
time  so  much  excited  his  conmiiseration,  was  none  other 
than  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
—  the  most  exalted  position,  in  my  youthful  artistic 
fancy,  it  was  possible  for  mortal  to  attain  —  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  since  better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph.  But  a  little  while  after  this  his  fame  was 
flashing  through  the  world,  and  the  unbelievers  who 
voted  him  insane  were  f weed  to  confess  that  there  was, 
at  least,  'method  in  his  madness.'" 

The  q>ring  and  summer  of  1841  wore  away  and 
nothing  was  accomplished.  On  August  16  Morae  writea 
to  Smith:  — 

"Our  Telegraph  matters  are  in  a  situation  to  do  none 
of  us  any  good,  unless  some  tmderstanding  can  be  entered 
into  amcHig  the  proprietors.  I  have  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Coffin,  from  Washington,  with 
a  commendatory  letter  from  Hon.  R.  McCIeUan,  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Coffin  proposes  to  take  upon  MmselE  the 
labor  of  urging  through  the  two  houses  the  bill  relating 
to  my  Telegraph,  which  you  know  has  long  been  b^ore 
Congress.  He  will  press  it  and  let  his  compensation  de« 
pend  on  his  success." 

This  Mr.  Coffin  wrote  many  long  letters  telling,  in 
vivid  language,  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
of  how  skilled  he  was  in  all  the  diplomatic  moves  nee- 
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essaiy  to  success,  and  finally,  after  a  long  dday,  occa- 
sioned by  the  difficulty  of  getting  powers  of  attorney 
from  all  the  proprietors,  he  was  authorized  to  go  ahead* 
The  sanguine  inventor  hoped  much  from  this  unso- 
licited offer  of  assistance,  but  he  was  again  doomed 
to  disamK>intment,  for  Mr.  Coffin's  glowing  promises 
amounted  to  nothing  at  all,  and  the  session  of  1841-42 
ended  with  no  action  taken  on  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  Francis  O.  J.  Smith  later  became  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Morse's,  and  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  virulent 
attacks  upon  him,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  essentials  of  the  telegraph  had  been  invented 
by  others,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  a  letter  of  August  21, 1841,  in  reply  to  Morse's  of 
August  16:  — 

''I  shall  be  in  Washington  more  next  winter,  and  will 
lend  all  aid  in  my  power,  of  course,  to  any  agent  we  may 
have  there.  My  expenditures  in  the  affair,  as  you  know, 
have  been  large  and  liberal,  and  have  somewhat  em- 
barrassed me.  Hence  I  cannot  incur  more  outlay.  lam, 
however,  extremely  solicitous  for  the  double  purpose  of 
having  you  witness  with  your  own  eyes  and  in  your  own 
lifetime  the  consummation  in  actual,  practical,  national 
utility  [of]  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  offspring  of  your 
mechanical  and  philosophical  genius,  and  know  that  you 
have  not  overestimated  the  service  you  have  been 
ambitious  of  rendering  to  your  country  and  the  world." 

On  December  3,  1841,  Morse  again  urges  Smith  to 
action :  — 

'*  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
carry  forward  this  enterprise  that  we  may  all  receive 
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what  I  think  we  all  deserve.  The  whole  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  mo  ving  at  all  devolve  on  me,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing in  the  world.  Completely  crippled  in  means  I  have 
scarcely  (indeed,  I  have  not  at  all)  the  means  even  to 
pay  the  postage  of  letters  on  the  subject.  I  feel  it  most 
tantalizing  to  find  that  there  is  a  movement  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  subject;  to  know  that  telegraphs  will  be 
before  Congress  this  session,  and  from  the  means  pos- 
sessed by  Gonon  and  Wheatstonel !  (yes,  Wheatstone 
who  successfully  headed  us  off  in  England),  one  or  the 
other  of  their  two  plans  will  probably  be  adopted. 
Wheatstone,  I  suppose  you  know,  has  a  patent  here,  and 
has  expended  $1000  to  get  everything  prepared  for  a 
campaign  to  carry  his  project  into  operation,  and  more 
than  that,  his  patent  is  dated  heifote  minet 

*' My  dear  sir,  to  speak  as  I  feel,  I  am  sick  at  heart  to 
perceive  how  easily  others,  foreigners,  can  manage  our 
Congress,  and  can  contrive  to  cheat  our  country  out  of 
the  honor  of  a  discovery  of  which  the  country  boasts, 
and  our  countrymen  out  of  the  profits  which  are  our 
due;  to  perceive  how  easily  they  can  find  men  and  means 
to  help  them  in  their  plans,  and  how  difficult,  nay, 
impossible^  for  us  to  find  either.  Is  it  really  so,  or  am  I 
deceived?  What  can  be  done?  Do  write  immediately  and 
propose  something.  Will  you  not  be  in  Washington  this 
winter?  Will  you  not  caU  on  me  as  you  pass  through 
New  York,  if  you  do  go? 

''Gronon  has  his  telegraph  on  the  Capitol,  and  a  ccmu- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  reported  in  favor  of  trying  his  for  a 
short  distance,  and  will  pass  a  bill  this  session  if  we  are 
not  doing  something.  Some  means,  somehow,  must  be 
raised.  I  have  been  compelled  to  stop  my  machine  just 
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at  the  moment  of  completion.  I  cannot  move  a  stq> 
without  running  in  debt,  and  that  I  cannot  do. 

'*  As  to  the  company  that  was  thought  of  to  carry  the 
Td^raph  into  operation  here,  it  is  another  of  those 
ignea  fatal  that  have  just  led  me  on  to  waste  a  little  more 
time,  money,  and  patience,  and  then  vanished.  The 
gentleman  who  proposed  the  matter  was,  doubtless, 
friendly  disposed,  but  he  lacks  judgment  and  persever- 
ance in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

''If  Congress  would  but  pass  the  bill  of  $80,000  before 
them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  scientific  or  mechanical  part  of  the  matter;  that 
ia  a  problem  aolved.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is 
obtaining  funds,  which  Congress  can  furnish,  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  must 
stop  for  want  of  time  to  write  more." 

But  he  does  not  stop.  He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  that 
he  continues  at  some  length:  — 

'*  Everything  done  by  me  in  regard  to  the  Telegraph  is 
at  arm's  length.  I  can  do  nothing  without  consultation, 
and  when  I  wish  to  consult  on  the  most  trivial  thing  I 
have  three  letters  to  write,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
wait  before  I  can  receive  an  answer. 

''I  feel  at  times  almost  ready  to  cast  the  whole  matter 
to  the  winds,  and  turn  my  attention  forever  from  the 
subject.  Indeed,  I  feel  almost  inclined,  at  times,  to  de- 
stroy the  evidences  of  priority  of  invention  in  my  pos- 
session and  let  Wheatstone  and  England  take  the  credit 
of  it.  For  it  is  tantah'ring  in  the  highest  d^ree  to  find 
the  papers  and  the  lecturers  boasting  of  the  invention  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  as  an  honor  to  Amer- 
ica, and  yet  to  have  the  nation  by  its  representatives 
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leave  the  inventor  without  the  means  either  to  put  hit 
invention  fairly  bef (»e  his  countrymen,  or  to  def^id 
himself  against  foreign  attadc. 

'*If  I  had  the  means  in  any  way  of  support  in  Wash* 
ington  this  winter,  I  would  go  on  in  the  middle  of  Jan* 
uary  and  push  the  matter,  but  I  cannot  run  the  risk. 
I  would  write  a  detailed  history  ol  the  invention,  which 
would  be  an  interesting  document  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  documents,  and  establish  beyond  con* 
tradiction  both  priority  and  superiority  of  my  invention. 
Has  not  the  Postmast^-General,  or  Secretary  of  War  or 
Treasury ,  the  power  to  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars  from  a 
contingent  fund  for  such  purposes? 

'^Whatever  becomes  of  the  invention  through  the 
n^lect  of  those  who  could  but  would  not  lend  a  helping 
hand,  you^  my  dear  sir,  will  have  the  reflecti<m  that  you 
did  aU  in  your  power  to  aid  me,  andlam  deterred  from 
giving  up  the  matter  as  despattte  most  of  all  for  the 
consideration  that  those  who  kindly  lent  their  aid  when 
the  invention  was  in  its  inf anpy  would  suffer,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  should  not  be  dealing  right  by  them.  If 
this  is  a  little  hluey  forgive  it.'* 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Morse  bore  no  ill-will 
towards  his  partners  for  not  coming  to  his  assistance  at 
this  critical  stage  of  the  enterprise,  so  that  it  behooves  us 
not  to  be  too  harsh  in  our  judgmoit.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
great  financial  depression  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Vails  were  seriously  crippled  in  their 
means,  and  were  not  able  to  advance  any  more  money, 
and  Professor  Gale  had  never  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute money.  This  does  not  alter  my  main  contention, 
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however,  for  it  still  remains  true  that,  if  it  had  not  beai 
for  Morse's  dogged  persistence  during  these  dark  years, 
the  ent^prise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  faOed. 
With  the  others  it  was  merdy  an  incident,  with  him  it 
had  become  his  whole  life. 

The  same  refrain  runs  through  all  the  lett^^  of  1841 
and  1842;  discouragement  at  the  slow  progress  which  is 
being  made,  and  yet  a  sincere  conviction  that  eventually 
the  cause  will  triumph.  On  December  13, 1841,  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Vail:  — 

*'We  are  aU  somewhat  crippled,  and  I  moat  of  all, 
being  obliged  to  superintend  the  getting  up  of  a  set  of 
machinery  complete,  and  to  make  the  greater  part  my- 
self, and  without  a  cent  of  money.  .  •  .  All  the  burden 
now  rests  on  my  shoulders  af tar  years  of  time  devoted  to 
the  enterprise,  and  I  am  willing,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to 
bear  my  share  if  the  other  proprietors  will  lend  a  helping 
hand,  and  give  me  facilities  to  act  and  a  reasonable 
recompense  for  my  services  in  case  of  success." 

Vail,  replying  to  this  letter  on  December  15,  says :  *^  I 
have  recently  given  considerable  thought  to  the  subject 
of  the  Td^raph,  and  was  intending  to  get  permission 
of  you,  if  there  is  anything  to  the  contrary  in  our  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  to  build  for  mysdf  and  my  private  use 
a  Telegraph  upon  your  plan." 

In  answering  this  letter,  on  December  18,  Morse  again 
urges  Vail  to  give  him  a  power  of  attorn^,  and  adds:  — 

^'  You  can  see  in  a  moment  that,  if  I  have  to  write  to 
all  the  scattered  proprietors  of  the  Tel^fraph  every  time 
any  movement  is  made,  what  a  burden  falls  upon  me 
both  of  expense  of  time  and  money  which  I  cannot  afford. 
In  acting  for  my  own  interest  in  this  matter  I,  of  course. 
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act  for  the  interest  of  all.  If  we  can  get  that  thirty 
thousand  dollars  bill  through  Congress,  the  eq>eriment 
(if  it  can  any  longer  be  called  such)  can  then  be  tried  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  insure  its  success. 

'"You  ask  permission  to  make  a  Telegraph  for  your 
own  use.  I  have  no  objection,  but,  before  you  commence 
one,  you  had  better  see  me  and  the  improvements  which 
I  have  made,  and  I  can  suggest  a  few  more,  rather  of 
an  ornamental  character,  and  some  economical  arrange* 
ments  which  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

*'  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and,  when  I 
come  to  Philadelphia,  shall  A.  Vail  mysdf  of  your  po- 
liteness. I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  a  brood  of 
chickens  around  you.  Well,  go  on  and  prosper.  As  for 
me,  I  am  not  well;  am  much  depressed  at  times,  and  have 
many  cares,  andeties,  and  disappointments,  in  which  I 
am  aware  I  am  not  alone.  But  all  will  work  for  the  best 
if  we  only  look  through  the  doud  and  see  a  kind  Parent 
directing  all.  This  reflection  alone  cheers  me  and  gives 
me  renewed  strength." 

Conditions  remained  practically  unchanged  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1842.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
occasional  bits  of  encouragement  from  different  quar- 
ters the  inventor  would  probably  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  abandon  all  and  depend  on  his  brush 
again  for  a  living.  Perhaps  the  ray  of  greatest  encourage- 
ment which  lightened  the  gloom  of  this  depressing 
period  was  the  following  lett^  from  Professor  Henry, 
dated  February  24, 1842:  — 

Mt  dbab  Sm  —  lam  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
again  petitioned  Congress  in  reference  to  your  telegraph, 
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and  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing our  representatives  of  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. In  this  you  may»  perhaps,  find  some  difficulty, 
since,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  electro-magnetic  tele* 
"graph  is  associated  with  the  various  chimerical  projects 
constantly  presented  to  the  public,  and  particularly 
with  the  schemes  so  popular  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  moving  power  in  the  arts. 
I  have  asserted,  from  the  first,  that  all  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  premature  and  made  without  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  principles.  The  case  is,  however, 
entirely  different  in  regard  to  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph. Science  is  now  fully  ripe  for  this  application, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  proper  means  be 
afforded,  of  the  perfect  success  of  the  invention. 

The  idea  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  by 
means  of  electrical  action,  has  been  suggested  by  various 
persons,  from  the  time  of  Franklin  to  the  present;  but, 
until  the  last  few  years,  or  since  the  principal  discov- 
eries in  electro-magnetism,  all  attCTipts  to  reduce  it  to 
practice  were,  necessarily,  unsuccessful.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion however,  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  for 
which  little  credit  can  be  claimed,  since  it  is  one  which 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  person 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  electricity;  but  the 
bringing  it  forward  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the 
developments  of  science  are  able  to  furnish  the  means  of 
certain  success,  and  the  devising  a  plan  for  carrying  it 
into  practical  operation,  are  the  grotmds  of  a  just  claim 
to  scientific  reputation,  as  well  as  to  public  patronage. 

About  the  same  time  with  yourself  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Grermany,  pro- 
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posed  plans  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  but  these 
differ  as  much  from  yours  as  the  nature  of  the  common 
principle  would  well  permit;  and,  unless  some  essential 
improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  these  European 
plans,  /  should  prrfer  the  one  ineented  hy  yauTHif. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  I  remain,  with 
much  esteem 

Yours  truly 

Joseph  Henbt. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  bits  of 
contemporary  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Pn> 
f essor  Henry,  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  minutise 
of  science  and  invention,  practically  gives  to  Morse  all 
the  credit  which  the  inventor  himself  at  any  time 
claimed.  He  dismisses  the  claims  of  those  who  merely 
suggested  a  tel^gri^h,  or  even  made  misuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reduce  one  to  practice,  unsuccessful  because 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe;  and  he  awards  Morse  scientific 
as  weU  as  popular  r^utation.  Furthermore  Professor 
Henry,  with  the  dear  vision  of  a  trained  mind,  points 
out  that  advances  in  discovery  and  invention  are  neces- 
sarily slow  and  dependent  upon  the  labors  of  many  in 
the  same  field.  His  cordial  endorsement  of  the  invention, 
in  this  letter  and  later,  so  pleased  and  encouraged 
Morse  that  he  refers  to  it  several  times  in  his  correspond- 
ence. To  Mr.  Smith,  on  July  16, 1842,  he  writes :  — 

^'Professor  Henry  visited  me  a  day  or  two  ago;  he 
knew  the  principles  of  the  Telegraph,  but  had  never 
before  seen  it.  He  told  a  gentleman,  who  mentioned  it 
again  to  me,  that  without  exception  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  instrument  he  had  ever  seen. 
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He  says  mine  is  the  (mly  truly  pfacticable  plan.  He  has 
been  experimenting  and  making  discoveries  on  cdestial 
electricity^  and  he  says  that  Wheatstone's  and  Stein- 
heil's  telegraphs  must  be  so  influenced  in  a  highly  elec« 
trical  state  ot  the  atmosphere  as  at  times  to  be  useless, 
they  using  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  while  mine,  from 
the  use  ol  the  magnet,  is  not  subject  to  this  disturbing 
influence.  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known,  some  such 
cause  is  operating  to  prevent  our  hearing  more  of  these 
tdegraphs." 

In  this  same  letter  he  tells  of  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Jdm  P.  Manrow  for  permission  to  form  a  com- 
pany, but,  as  nothing  came  of  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  particularize.  Mr.  Manrow,  however,  was  a  success- 
ful contractor  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and 
it  was  a  most  encouraging  sign  to  have  practical  business 
men  b^in  to  take  notice  of  the  invention. 

So  chewed  was  the  ever-hopeful  inventor  by  the  praise 
of  Professor  Henry,  that  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  get 
the  matter  properly  before  Congress;  and  in  this  he 
worked  alone,  for,  in  the  letter  to  Smith  just  quoted 
from,  he  says :  * '  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Mr.  Coffin 
at  Washington  since  I  saw  you.  I  presume  he  has  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  doing  anything  on  the  terms  we  pro- 
posed, and  so  has  given  it  up.  Well,  so  be  it;  I  am  con- 
tent.*' 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  of  Congress,  he  wrote 
to  several  of  them  on  the  subject.  In  some  of  the  letters 
he  treats  exhaustively  of  the  history  and  scientific 
principles  of  his  tel^praph,  but  I  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Boardman,  as 
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containing  the  most  essential  facts  in  the  most  concise 

form:  — 

August  10,  I84i. 

My  deab  Sm, — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  **  Trib- 
une" in  which  you  will  see  a  notice  of  my  Tdegrapliu 
I  have  showed  its  operation  to  a  few  friends  occasion* 
ally  within  a  few  wedcs,  among  others  to  Professor 
Henry,  of  Princeton  (acopy  of  whose  letter  to  me  on  this 
subject  I  sent  you  some  time  since).  He  had  never  seen 
it  in  operation,  but  had  only  learned  from  description 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  is  not  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  but  exceedingly  cautious  in 
giving  an  opinion  on  scientific  inventions,  yet  in  this 
case  he  expressed  himself  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  told 
my  friend  Dr.  Chilton  (who  informed  me  of  it)  that  he 
had  just  been  witnessing  '^the  operation  of  the  most 
besutifid  and  ingenious  instrument  he  had  ever  seen/' 
C'  Indeed,  since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  been  wholly 
occupied  in  perfecting  its  details  and  making  myself 
familiar  with  the  whole  system;  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  its  performing  all  that  I  have  promised  in 
r^ard  to  it,  and,  indeed,  all  that  has  been  conceived  of 
it.  Few  can  understand  the  obstacles  arising  from  want 
of  pecuniary  means  that  I  have  had  to  encoimter  the 
past  winter.  To  avoid  debt  (which  I  will  never  incur)  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  with  my  own  hands  a 
great  part  of  my  machinery,  but  at  an  expense  of  time  of 
very  serious  consideration  to  me.  I  have  executed  in  six 
months  what  a  good  machinist,  if  I  had  the  means  to 
employ  him,  woidd  have  perfumed  in  as  many  weeks, 
and  performed  much  better. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  my  perfected  instru- 
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ment  in  Washington  long  before  this,  and  was  (until  this 
morning)  contemplating  its  transportation  thither  next 
week.  The  news,  just  arrived,  of  the  proposed  adjourn* 
ment  of  Congress  has  stopped  my  preparations,  and  in« 
terposes,  I  fear,  another  year  of  anxious  suspense. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  as  your  time  is  precious,  I  will  state 
in  few  words  what  I  desire.  The  Government  will  event- 
ually, without  doubt,  become  possessed  of  this  inven- 
tion,  for  it  will  be  necessary  from  many  considerations; 
not  merely  as  a  direct  advantage  to  the  Government 
and  public  at  large  if  r^ulated  by  the  Grovemment,  but 
as  a  preventive  of  the  evil  effects  which  must  result  if 
it  be  a  monopoly  of  a  company.  To  this  latter  mode  of 
remunerating  myself  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  if  the 
Government  should  not  eventually  act  upon  it. 

You  were  so  good  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject  by  a  resolution  of  inquiry  early  in  the 
session.  I  wrote  you  some  time  after  requesting  a  stay  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that, 
long  before  this,  I  coidd  show  them  the  Telegraph  in 
Washington;  but,  just  as  I  am  ready,  I  find  that  Con* 
gress  will  adjourn  before  I  can  reach  Washington  and 
put  the  instrument  in  order  for  their  inspection. 

Will  it  be  possible,  before  Congress  rises,  to  appro- 
priate a  small  sum,  say  $3500,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  put  my  Telegraph  in  oper- 
ation for  the  inspection  of  Congress  the  next  session? 
If  Congress  will  grant  this  sum,  I  will  engage  to  have 
a  complete  Telegraph  on  my  Electro-Magnetic  plan  be- 
tween the  President's  house,  or  one  of  the  Departments, 
and  the  Capitol  and  the  Navy  Yard,  so  that  instantane- 
ous communication  can  be  held  between  these  three 
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points  at  pleasure,  at  any  time  of  day  or  ni^t,  at  any 
season,  in  dear  or  rainy  weather,  and  ready  for  their 
examination  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  so  that 
the  whole  subject  may  be  fairly  understood. 

I  believe  that,  did  the  great  majority  of  Congress  but 
consider  seriously  the  results  of  this  invention  of  the 
Electric  Tdegraph  on  all  the  interests  of  sodety;  did 
they  suffer  themsdves  to  dwdl  but  for  a  moment  on  the 
vast  consequences  of  the  instantaneous  communication 
of  intelligence  from  one  part  to  the  other  of  the  land  in  a 
commerdal  point  of  view,  and  as  facilitating  the  ddenses 
of  the  country,  which  my  invention  renders  certain;  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  pass  all  the  acts  necessary  to  se- 
cure its  control  to  the  Government.  I  ask  not  this  until 
they  have  thoroughly  examined  its  merits,  but  wiU  they 
not  assist  me  in  placing  the  matter  fairly  before  th^n? 
Surdy  so  small  a  sum  to  the  Government  for  so  great  an 
object  cannot  reasonably  be  denied. 

I  hardly  know  in  what  form  this  request  of  mine 
should  be  made.  Should  it  be  by  petition  to  Congress^ 
or  will  this  letter  handed  in  to  the  committee  be  suflS- 
dent?  If  a  petition  is  required,  for  form's  sake,  to  be 
rderred  to  the  committee  to  report,  shall  lask  the  favor 
of  you  to  make  such  petition  in  proper  form? 

You  know,  my  dear  sir,  just  what  I  wish,  and  I  know, 
from  the  kind  and  friendly  feeling  you  have  shown  toward 
my  invention,  I  may  count  on  your  aid.  If ,  on  your  re- 
turn, you  stop  a  day  or  two  in  New  York,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  operation  of  theTd^pri^  as  it  is. 

This  modest  request  of  the  inventor  was  doomed, 
like  so  many  of  his  hopeSf  to  be  shattered,  as  we  leam 
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from  the  courteous  reply  of  Mr.  Boardman»  dated 
August  12:  — 

Di&AB  Sm,  —  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received.  I  had 
already  seen  the  notice  of  your  Telegraph  in  the  '*  Trib- 
une/' and  was  prepared  for  such  a  report.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  commence  any  new  project  before  Congress. 
We  are»  I  trust,  within  ten  days  of  adjournment.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  a  tariff  at  this  session,  and,  as  that 
matter  appears  settled,  the  sooner  Congress  adjourns  the 
better.  The  subject  of  your  Telegraph  was  some  months 
ago,  as  you  know,  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Com- 
merce, and  by  that  committee  it  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Ferris,  one  of  the  memb^s  of  that  committee,  from  the 
dty  of  New  York,  and  who,  by-the-way,  is  now  at  home 
in  the  city  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  on  the  subject.  I 
cannot  give  you  his  address,  but  you  can  easily  find  him. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Government  are  both  bank- 
rupt, and  that  foolish  Tyler  has  vetoed  the  tariff  bill ;  the 
House  is  in  bad  humor  and  nothing  of  the  kind  you 
propose  could  be  done.  The  only  chance  would  be  for 
tiie  Committee  on  Commerce  to  report  such  a  plan,  but 
there  would  be  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  such  an 
Impropriation  through  this  session.  I  have  much  faith 
in  your  plan,  and  hope  you  will  continue  to  push  it 
toward  Congress. 

This  was  almost  the  last  straw,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  long-suffering  inventor  should  have  been  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  nor  that  he  should  have 
given  vent  to  his  despondency  in  the  following  letter  to 
Smith:  — 
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''While,  ao  f ar  as  the  invention  itself  is  oonoemed, 
everything  is  f avorable,  I  find  myself  without  sympathy 
or  help  from  any  who  are  associated  with  me,  whose 
interest,  one  woidd  think,  would  impel  them  at  least  to 
inquire  if  they  could  render  some  assistance.  For  two 
years  past  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  and  scanty  means, 
living  on  a  mere  pittance,  denying  myself  all  pleasures 
and  even  necessary  food,  that  I  might  have  a  sum  to  put 
my  Tel^raph  into  such  a  position  before  Congress  as  to 
insure  success  to  the  common  enterprise. 

''  I  am  crushed  for  want  of  means,  and  means  of  so 
trivial  a  character,  too,  that  they  who  know  how  to  ask 
(which  I  do  not)  could  obtain  in  a  few  hours.  One  more 
year  has  gone  for  want  of  these  means.  I  have  now 
ascertained  that,  however  unpromising  were  the  times 
last  session,  if  I  could  but  have  gone  to  Washington,  I 
could  have  got  some  aid  to  enable  me  to  insure  success 
at  the  next  session.*' 

The  other  projects  for  telegraphs  must  have  been 
abandoned,  for  he  goes  on  to  say:  — 

*^  As  it  is,  although  everything  is  favorable,  although 
I  have  no  competition  and  no  opposition  —  on  the 
contrary,  although  every  member  of  Congress,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  is  favorable  —  yet  I  fear  all  will  fail  be- 
cause I  am  too  poor  to  risk  the  trifling  expense  which  my 
journey  and  residence  in  Washington  will  occasion  me. 
/  will  not  run  in  debt  if  I  lose  the  whole  matter.  So,  un- 
less I  have  the  means  from  some  source,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled, however  reluctantly,  to  leave  it,  and,  if  I  get  once 
engaged  in  my  proper  profession  again,  the  Telqpraph 
and  its  proprietors  will  urge  me  from  it  in  vain. 

No  one  can  tell  the  days  and  months  of  anxiety  and 
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labor  I  have  had  in  perfecting  my  tel^^aphic  apparatus. 
For  want  of  means  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  with 
my  own  hands  (and  to  labor  for  weeks)  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism which  could  be  made  much  better,  and  in  a  tenth 
part  of  the  time,  by  a  good  mechanician,  thus  wasting 
time  —  time  which  I  cannot  recall  and  which  seems 
double-winged  to  me. 

""'Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.*  It  is  true 
and  I  have  known  the  full  meaning  of  it.  Nothing  but 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  an  invention  which  is  to 
mark  an  era  in  human  civilization,  and  which  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  millions,  would  have  sus- 
tained me  through  so  many  and  such  lengthened  trials 
of  patience  in  perfecting  it.'' 


CHAFFER  XXIX 

JULY  16,  18M  — MARCH  M,  IS4S 

Continaed  difoouragements.  ^  Woridof  od  in^iravcaients.  — ~  FSnt  fiil>» 
marine  cable  from  Battery  to  Governor's  laland.  —  The  Vails  refuse  to 
give  financial  assistance.  —  Goes  to  Washington.  —  Eaq>criments  condneted 
at  the  Capitol.  <—  First  to  discover  duplex  and  wirdess  id^graphy.  —  Dr. 
Fisher.  —  FWeods  in  Congress.  —  Finds  his  statuette  of  Dying  Hercules  in 
basement  of  CapitoL  —  Altematdy  hopes  and  despairs  of  biU  passing  Con- 
gress. —  Bill  favorably  reported  from  committee.  —  Goods  breaking.  — 
Ridicule  in  Congress.  —  Bill  passes  House  by  narrow  majority. -^  LoQg 
delay  in  Senate.  —  Last  day  of  sessioa.  ~  Despair.  —  Bill  passes.  —  Victoiy 
at  last. 


Slowly  tlie  mills  of  the  gods  had  been  grinding*  so 
slowly  that  one  marvels  at  their  leaden  pace»  and  wonders 
why  the  dream  of  the  man  so  eager  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men  could  not  have  been  realized  sooner.  We  are  forced 
to  echo  the  words  of  the  inventor  himself  in  a  previously 
quoted  letter:  ''I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  myste- 
rious as  it  may  seem  to  me,  it  has  all  been  ordered  in  its 
minutest  particulars  in  infinite  wisdom/'  He  enlarges 
on  this  point  in  the  letter  to  Smith  of  July  16,  1842. 
Referring  to  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  through 
lack  of  means,  he  says:  — 

''  I  have  oftentimes  risen  in  the  morning  not  knowing 
where  the  means  were  to  come  from  for  the  conunon 
expenses  of  the  day.  Reflect  one  moment  on  my  situa* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  invention.  Comi>elledfromthefirst, 
from  my  want  of  the  means  to  carry  out  the  invention 
to  a  practical  result,  to  ask  assistance  from  those  who 
had  means,  I  associated  with  me  the  Messrs.  Vail  and 
Dr.  Gale,  by  making  over  to  them,  on  certain  conditions, 
a  portion  of  the  patent  right.  These  means  enabled  me 
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to  carry  it  successfully  forward  to  a  certain  point.  At 
this  point  you  were  also  admitted  into  a  share  of  the 
patent  on  certain  conditions,  which  carried  the  enter- 
prise forward  successfully  still  further.  Since  then  dis- 
appointments have  occurred  and  disasters  to  the  prop- 
erty of  every  one  concerned  in  the  enterprise,  but  of  a 
character  not  touching  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  inven- 
tion in  the  least,  yet  bearing  on  its  progress  so  fatally  as 
for  several  years  to  paralyze  all  attempts  to  proceed. 

'"The  depressed  situation  of  all  my  associates  in  the 
invention  has  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  again  at- 
tempting a  movement  entirely  on  me.  With  the  trijBing 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  I  could  have  had  my  in- 
struments perfected  and  before  Congress  six  months  ago, 
but  I  was  unable  to  run  the  risk,  and  I  therefore  chose  to 
go  forward  more  slowly,  but  at  a  great  waste  of  time.  . 

**In  all  these  remarks  understand  me  as  not  throwing 
the  least  blame  on  any  individual.  I  believe  that  the 
situation  in  which  you  all  are  thrown  is  altogether  prov- 
idential — that  himian  foresight  coidd  not  avert  it,  and 
I  firmly  believe,  too,  that  the  delays,  tantaliging  and 
trying  as  they  have  been,  will,  in  the  end,  tiun  out  to 
be  beneficial.'* 

I  have  haasarded  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  kindly  fate 
which  frustrated  the  consummation  of  the  Russian  con- 
tract, and  here  again  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Fates 
were  kind,  that  Morse  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
"delays"  would  "  turn  out  to  be  beneficial."  And  why? 
Because  it  needed  all  these  years  of  careful  thought  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  to  bring  his 
instruments  to  the  perfection  necessary  to  complete 
success,  and  because  the  period  of  financial  depression. 
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through  which  the  country  was  then  passing,  was  un« 
favorable  to  an  enterprise  of  this  character.  The  history 
of  all  inventions  proves  that,  no  matter  how  dear  a 
vision  of  the  future  some  enthusiasts  may  have  had,  the 
dream  was  never  actually  realised  until  all  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  and  the  psychological  moment  had 
arrived.  Professor  Henry  showed,  in  his  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary  24,  that  he  reali2sed  that  some  day  electricity 
woidd  be  used  as  a  motive  power,  but  that  much  re* 
mained  yet  to  be  discovered  and  invented  before  this 
could  be  actually  and  practically  accomplished.  So,  too, 
the  conquest  of  the  air  remained  a  dream  for  centuries 
until,  to  use  Professor  Henry's  words,  ''science'*  was 
''ripe  for  its  application/'  Therefore  I  think  we  can 
conclude  that,  however  confident  Morse  may  have  been 
that  his  invention  could  have  stood  the  test  of  actual 
commercial  use  during  those  years  of  discouragement,  it 
needed  the  perfection  which  he  himself  gave  it  during 
those  same  years  to  enable  it  to  prove  its  superiority 
over  other  methods. 

Among  the  other  improvements  made  by  Morse  at 
this  time,  the  following  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  to 
Smith  of  Jidy  16,  1842,  just  quoted  from :  "  I  have  in- 
vented a  battery  which  will  ddight  you;  it  is  the  most 
powerful  of  its  size  ever  invented,  and  this  part  of  my 
telegraphic  apparatus  the  results  of  experiments  have 
enabled  me  to  simplify  and  truly  to  perfect." 

Another  most  important  development  of  the  inven- 
tion was  made  in  the  year  1842.  The  problem  of  crossing 
wide  bodies  of  water  had,  naturally,  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  inventor  at  an  early  date,  and  during  the 
most  of  this  year  he  had  devoted  himself  seriously  to  its 
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Motion  J  He  laboriously  insulated  about  two  mfles  of 
copper  wire  with  pitch,  tar,  and  rubber,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  October  18,  1842,  he  carried  it,  wound  on  a 
red,  to  the  Battery  in  New  York  and  hired  a  row-boat 
with  a  man  to  row  him  while  he  paid  out  his  ''cable." 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  a  beautiful  moonUght  night 
and  that  the  strollers  on  the  Battery  were  mystified,  and 
wondered  what  kind  of  fish  were  bemg  trolled  f ory  The 
next  day  the  following  editorial  notice  appeared  in  the 
New  York  "Herald";  — 

MOBSE'S  ELBCTBO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH 

This  im];)ortant  invention  is  to  be  exhibited  in  opera- 
tion at  Castle  Grarden  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  to-day.  One  tel^praph  will  be  erected  on 
Governor's  Idand,  and  one  at  the  Castle,  and  messages 
will  be  interchanged  and  orders  transmitted  during  the 
day. 

Many  have  been  incredulous  as  to  the  powers  of  this 
wonderful  triumph  of  science  and  art  All  such  may  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  it.  It  is  destined  to 
work  a  complete  revohttion  in  the  mode  cf  tranemitting 
intdligence  tkroughoul  the  cunlized  world. 


/ 


Before  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  IMh, 
Morse  hastened  to  the  Battery,  and  found  a  curious 
crowd  already  assembled  to  witness  this  new  marvel. 
With  confidence  he  seated  himself  at  the  instrument  and 
had  succeeded  in  exchanging  a  few  signals  between  him- 
sdf  and  Professor  Gale  at  the  other  end  on  Governor's 
Island,  when  suddenly  the  receiving  instrument  was 
dumb.  Looking  out  across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  he 
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soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  intemiption.  Six  or  seven 
▼essek  were  anchored  akmg  the  line  of  fa»  cdMe,  aiid  <me 
of  them,  in  raising  her  anchor,  had  fouled  the  cable  and 
pulled  it  up.  Not  knowing  what  it  was,  the  sailors 
hauled  in  about  two  hundred  feet  of  it;  then,  finding  no 
end,  they  cut  the  cable  and  sailed  away,  ignorant  of  the 
blow  th^  had  inflicted  on  the  mortified  inventor.  The 
crowd,  thinking  they  had  been  hoaxed,  turned  away 
with  jeers,  and  Morse  was  left  alone  to  bear  his  disap- 
pointment as  philosophically  as  he  could. 

Later,  in  December,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
across  the  canal  at  Washington,  and  this  time  with  per- 
fect success. 

Still  cramped  for  means,  chafing  undor  the  delay 
which  this  necessitated,  he  turned  to  his  good  friends 
the  Vails,  hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to  help  him. 
While  he  shrank  from  borrowing  money  he  considered 
that,  as  they  were  financially  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  invention,  he  could  with  propriety  ask  for  an  advance 
to  enable  him  to  go  to  Washington. 

To  his  request  he  received  the  f blowing  answer  from 
the  Honorable  George  Vail :  — 

Spbedwell  Iron  Wobxs, 
December  31, 1842. 

S.  F.  B.  MoBSB,  Esq., 

Dear  Sm,  —  Your  favor  is  at  hand.  I  had  expected 
that  my  father  would  visit  you,  but  he  could  not  go  out 
in  the  snowHstorm  of  Wednesday,  and,  if  he  had,  I  do 
not  think  anything  could  induce  him  to  raise  the  needful 
for  the  prosecution  of  our  object.  He  says:  ''Tell  Mr. 
Morse  that  there  is  no  one  I  would  sooner  assist  than 
him  if  I  could,  but,  in  the  present  posture  of  my  affairs. 
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I  am  not  warranted  in  undertaking  anything  more  than 
to  make  my  payments  as  they  become  due,  of  which  there 
are  not  a  few." 

He  thinks  that  Mr.  S  '  might  soon  learn  how  to 
manage  it,  and»  as  he  is  there,  it  would  save  a  great 
expense.  I  do  not  myself  know  that  he  could  learn;  but, 
as  my  means  are  nothing  at  the  present  time,  I  can  only 
wish  you  success,  if  you  go  on. 

Of  course  Mr.  Vail  meant  *^if  you  go  on  to  Washing- 
ton," but  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  inventor  the  words 
must  have  seined  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  advisability 
of  going  on  with  the  enterprise.  However,  he  was  not 
daunted,  but  in  8ome]^way  he  procured  the  means  to 
defray  his  expenses,  perhaps  from  his  good  brother 
Sidney,  for  the  next  letter  to  Mr.  Vail  is  from  Wash- 
ington, on  December  18,  1842 :  — 

*^I  have  not  written  you  since  my  arrival  as  I  had 
nothing  special  to  say,  nor  have  I  now  anything  very 
decided  to  communicate  in  relation  to  my  entaprise, 
except  that  it  is  in  a  very  favorable  train.  The  Tele- 
graph, as  you  will  see  by  Thursday  or  Friday's  *  Intel- 
ligencer,' is  established  between  two  of  the  committee 
rooms  in  the  Capitol,  and  excites  universal  admiration. 
I  am  told  from  all  quarters  that  there  is  but  one  saoiti- 
ment  in  Congress  respecting  it,  and  that  the  appropri- 
ation wiU  unquestionably  pass. 

'^The  discovery  I  made  with  Dr.  Fisher,  just  before 
leaving  New  York,  of  the  fact  that  two  or  more  currents 
win  pass,  without  interference,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
same  wire,  excites  the  wonder  of  all  the  scientific  in 
and  out  of  Congress  h^e,  and  when  I  show  them  the 
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certainty  of  it,  in  the  practical  application  of  it  to  sim- 
plify my  Telegraph,  their  admiration  is  loudly  expressed, 
and  it  has  created  a  feeling  highly  advantageous  to  me. 

*  *  I  believe  I  drew  for  you  a  method  by  which  I  thought 
I  could  pass  rivers,  wiOund  any  wires^  through  the  water. 
I  tried  the  experiment  across  the  canal  here  on  Friday 
afternoon  vrith  perfect  success.  This  also  has  added  a 
fresh  interest  in  my  favor,  and  I  begin  to  hope  that  I  am 
on  the  eve  of  realizing  something  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation for  my  time  and  means  expended  in  bringing 
my  invention  to  its  present  state.  I  dare^not  be  san- 
guine, however,  for  I  have  had  too  much  experience  of 
delusive  hopes  to  indulge  in  any  premature  exultation. 
Now  there  is  no  opposition,  but  it  may  spring  up  unex- 
pectedly and  defeat  all.  • .  • 

'^  I  find  Dr.  Fisher  a  great  help.  He  is  acqxiainted  with 
a  great  many  of  the  members,  and  he  is  roimd  among 
them  and  creating  an  interest  for  the  Tel^n^ph.  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  and,  if  he  does 
not  come  soon,  everything  will  be  accomplished  without 
him.  My  associate  proprietors,  indeed,  are  at  present 
broken  reeds,  yet  I  am  aware  they  are  disabled  in 
various  ways  from  helping  me,  and  I  ought  to  remember 
that  their  help  in  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise 
was  essential  in  putting  the  Tel^raph  into  the  position 
it  now  is  [in];  therefore,  although  they  give  me  now  no 
aid,  it  is  not  from  unwillingness  but  from  inability,  and 
I  shall  not  grudge  them  thdbr  proportion  of  its  profits, 
nor  do  I  believe  they  will  be  unwilling  to  reimburse  me 
my  expenses,  should  the  Telqpraph  eventually  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

*'Mr.  Ferris,  our  representative,  is  very  much  in- 
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terested  in  understanding  the  scientific  principles  on 
which  my  Tel^n^ph  is  based,  and  has  exerted  himself 
▼ery  strongly  in  my  behalf ;  so  has  Mr.  Boardman,  and, 
in  a  special  manner.  Dr.  Aycrigg,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  determined  the  bill  shall  pass  by 
acclamation.  Mr.  Hmitington,  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Woodbury  and  Mr.  Wright  are  also  very  strongly 
friendly  to  the  Telegraph." 

This  letter,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  never 
before  been  published,  and  yet  it  contains  statements  of 
the  utmost  interest.  The  discovery  of  duplex  telegraphy , 
or  the  possibility  of  sending  two  or  more  messages  over 
the  same  wire  at  the  same  time  has  been  credited  by 
various  authorities  to  different  persons;  by  some  to 
Moses  6.  Farmer  in  1852,  by  others  to  Ginti,  of  Vienna, 
in  1858,  or  to  Frischen  or  Siemens  and  Halske  in  1854. 
Yet  we  see  from  this  letter  that  Morse  and  his  assistant 
Dr.  Fisher  not  only  made  the  discovery  ten  years  earlier, 
in  1842,  but  demonstrated  its  practicability  to  the  sd- 
entists  and  others  in  Washington  at  that  date.  Why 
this  fact  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  I  cannot  tell,  but 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  the  proof  of  the 
paternity  of  this  brilliant  discovery  even  at  this  late  day. 

Still  another  scientific  principle  was  established  by 
Morse  at  this  early  period,  as  we  learn  from  this  letter, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  of  wireless  tel^n^phy;  but, 
as  he  has  been  generally  credited  with  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  what  has  now  become  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
to  humanity,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  brighter  day  seemed  at  last  to  be  dawning,  and  a 
most  curious  happening,  just  at  this  time,  came  to  the 
inventor  as  an  auspicious  omen.  In  stringing  his  wires 
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between  the  two  oommittee  roonui  he  had  to  descend 
into  a  vault  beneath  them  which  had  been  long  unuaed. 
A  workman^  who  was  helping  him^  went  ahead  and 
carried  a  lamp,  and,  as  he  glanced  around  the  chamber, 
Morse  noticed  something  white  on  a  shelf  at  one  side* 
Curious  to  see  what  this  could  be,  he  went  up  to  it, 
when  what  was  his  amazement  to  find  that  it  was  a 
plaster  cast  of  that  little  statuette  of  the  Dying  Her- 
cules which  had  won  for  him  the  Adelphi  Gold  Medal 
so  many  years  before  in  London.  There  was  the  t<dcen 
of  his  first  artistic  success  appearing  to  him  out  of  the 
gloom  as  the  harbinger  of  another  success  which  he 
hoped  would  also  soon  emerge  frcmi  behind  thelowering 
clouds. 

The  apparently  mysterious  presence  of  the  little 
demigod  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  was  easily 
explained.  Six  casts  of  the  day  modd  had  been  made 
before  the  original  was  broken  up.  One  of  these  Morse 
had  kept  for  himself,  four  had  been  given  to  various 
institutions,  and  one  to  his  friend  Charles  Bulfinch,  who 
succeeded  Latrobe  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.  A 
sinister  fate  seemed  to  pursue  these  little  efligies,  tor  his 
own,  and  the  four  he  had  presented  to  different  institu- 
tions, were  all  destroyed  in  one  way  and  another.  After 
tracing  each  one  of  these  five  to  its  untimely  end,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  evidence  of  his  youthful 
genius  had  perilled  from  the  earth ;  but  h»e,  at  last,  the 
only  remaining  copy  was  providentially  revealed  to  the 
^es  ol  its  creatcNr,  having  undoubtedly  been  placed 
in  the  vault  for  saf e-keq>ing  and  ov^looked.  It  was 
cheerfully  returned  to  him.  By  him  it  was  given  to  his 
friend,  the  Reverend  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  and  by  the 
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latter  presoited  to  Yale  University,  where  it  now  rests 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

So  ended  the  year  1842,  a  decade  since  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  tel^raph  on  board  the  Sully,  and  it  found 
the  inventor  making  his  last  stand  for  recognition  from 
that  Government  to  which  he  had  been  so  loyal,  and 
upon  idiich  he  wished  to  bestow  a  pricdess  gift.  With 
the  dawn  of  the  new  year,  a  year  destined  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  civilization,  his  flagging  spirits 
were  revived,  and  he  entered  with  zest  on  what  proved 
to  be  his  final  and  successful  struggle. 

It  passes  belief  that  with  so  many  ocular  demonstra- 
tions of  the  practicability  of  the  Morse  tdqpraph,  and 
with  the  rq[X)rts  of  the  success  of  other  td^raphs 
abroad,  the  popular  mind,  as  reflected  in  its  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  should  have  remained  so  incredulous. 
Morse  had  been  led  to  hope  that  his  bill  was  going  to 
pass  by  acclamation,  but  in  this  he  was  rudely  disap- 
pointed. Still  he  had  many  warm  friends  who  believed 
in  him  and  his  invention.  First  and  foremost  should  be 
mentioned  his  classmate,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  at  whose  hospitable  home  the  in- 
ventor stayed  during  some  of  these  anxious  days,  and 
who,  with  his  family,  cheered  him  with  encouraging 
words  and  help.  Among  the  members  of  Congress  who 
were  energetic  in  support  of  the  bill  especially  worthy 
of  mention  are  —  Kennedy,  of  Maryland;  Mason,  of 
Ohio;  Wallace,  of  Indiana;  Ferris  and  Boardman,  of 
New  York;  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Aycrigg, 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  alternating  moods  of  hope  and  despair,  through 
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which  the  inventor  passed  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
are  best  pictured  forth  by  himself  in  brief  extracts  from 
letters  to  his  brother  Sidney:  — 

**  January  6, 1843.  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Bqx>rt 
on  the  Telegraph  a  day  or  two  since.  I  was  in  hopes  of 
having  it  called  up  to-day,  but  the  House  refused  to  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
so  it  is  deferred.  The  first  time  they  go  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  it  will  probably 
be  called  up  and  be  decided  upon. 

*' Everything  looks  favorable,  but  I  do  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  sanguine,  for  I  do  not  know  what  may  be 
doing  secretly  against  it.  I  shall  believe  it  passed  when 
the  signature  of  the  President  is  affixed  to  it,  and  not 
bdfore." 

**  January  16.  I  snatch  the  moments  of  waiting  for 
company  in^the  Committee  Room  of  Commerce  to  write 
a  few  lines.  Patience  is  a  virtue  much  needed  and 
much  tried  here.  So  far  as  opinion  goes  everything  is 
favorable  to  my  bill.  I  hear  of  no  opposition,  but  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  met  with  some.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  get  it  up  before  the  House;  there  are  so  many  who 
must  'dq/ine  their  parUian,*  as  the  term  is,  so  many  who 
must  say  something  to  'Bunkum,'  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  people's  time  is  wasted  in  mere  idle,  unprofitable 
speechifying.  I  hope  something  may  be  done  this  week 
that  shall  be  decisive,  so  that  I  may  know  what  to  do. 
• . .  This  waiting  at  so  much  risk  makes  me  question 
myself:  am  I  in  the  path  of  duty?  When  I  think  that 
the  Utile  money  I  brought  with  me  is  nearly  gone,  that,  if 
nothing  should  be  done  by  Congress,  I  shall  be  in  a  desti- 
tute state ;  that  perhaps  I  shall  have  again  to  be  a  burden 
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to  friends  untO  I  know  to  what  to  turn  my  hands,  I  fed 
low-spirited.  I  am  only  relieved  by  naked  trust  in  God, 
and  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so/' 

**  January  SO.  Idy  patience  is  still  tried  in  waiting 
for  the  action  of  Congress  on  my  bill.  With  so  much  at 
stake  you  may  easily  conceive  how  tAnt>alizing  is  this 
state  of  suspense.  I  wish  to  feel  right  on  this  subject;  not 
to  be  impatient,  nor  distrustful,  nor  fretful,  and  yet  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  find  my  funds  exhausting, 
my  clothing  wearing  out,  my  time,  especially,  rapidly 
waning,  and  my  affairs  at  home  requiring  some  little 
looking  after;  and  then,  if  I  should  after  all  be  disap- 
pointed, the  alternative  looks  dark,  and  to  human  eyes 
disastrous  in  the  extr^ne. 

'"I  hardly  dare  contemplate  this  side  of  the  matter, 
and  yet  I  ought  so  far  to  consider  it  as  to  provide,  if 
possible,  against  being  struck  down  by  such  a  blow.  At 
times,  after  waiting  all  day  and  day  after  day,  in  the 
hope  that  my  bill  may  be  called  up,  and  in  vain,  I  feel 
heart-sick,  and  finding  nothing  accomplished,  that  no 
progress  is  made,  that  precious  time  flies,  I  am  depressed 
and  begin  to  question  whether  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty. 
But  when  I  feel  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  and 
that  this  delay  may  be  designed  by  the  wise  disposer  of 
all  events  for  a  trial  of  patience,  I  find  relief  and  a  dispo- 
sition quietly  to  wait  such  issue  as  he  shall  direct,  know- 
ing that,  if  I  sincerely  have  put  my  trust  in  him,  he  will 
not  lead  me  astray,  and  my  way  will,  in  any  event,  be 
made  plain.'' 

*^  January  S6.  I  am  still  u^avftn^,  ii?a«ftnor.  I  know  not 
what  the  issue  will  be  and  wish  to  be  prepared,  and  have 
you  all  prepared,  for  the  worst  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
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Althou^  I  leam  of  no  opposition  yet  I  have  seen  aiougb 
<rf  the  modesof  business  in  the  House  to  know thatevery* 
thing  there  is  more  than  in  ordinary  matters  uncertain. 
It  will  be  the  end  of  the  session,  probably,  before  I 
return.  I  will  not  have  to  reproach  myself,  or  be  re* 
preached  by  others,  for  any  neglect,  but  under  all  cir- 
cumstances I  am  exceedingly  tried.  I  am  too 
probably,  and  ought  not  so  to  look  ahead  as  to  be 
trustful.  I  fear  that  I  have  no  right  feelings  in  this 
state  of  suspense.  It  is  easi^  to  say  'Thy  will  be  done' 
than  at  all  times  to  feel  it,  yet  I  can  pray  that  God's  will 
may  be  done  whatever  becomes  of  me  and  mine." 

**  January  SO.  I  am  still  kept  in  suspense  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  tantalising  and  painfuL  But  I 
endeavOT  to  exercise  patience.'* 

**Februar]f£l.  I  think  the  clouds  begin  to  break  away 
and  a  little  sunlight  b^ins  to  cheer  me.  The  House  in 
Committee  oi  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  have 
just  passed  my  bill  through  committee  to  report  to  the 
House.  Tliere  was  an  attenqpt  made  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  it  by  a  very  few  headed  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  who 
proposed  an  amendment  that  half  the  sum  should  be 
appropriated  to  mesmeric  experiments.  Only  26  sup- 
ported him  and  it  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  without  amendment  and  without  division. 

*'I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  my  friends  in  the 
House,  congratulating  me  and  telling  me  that  the  crisis 
is  passed,  and  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  by  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  has  put  the  bill  on  the  Speaker's  calendar  for 
Thursday  morning,  when  the  final  vote  in  the  House 
will  be  taken.  It  then  has  to  go  to  the  Senate,  where  I 
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have  reason  to  believe  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception.  Then  to  the  President,  and,  if  signed  by  him, 
I  shall  return  with  renovated  spirits,  for  I  assure  you  I 
have  for  some  time  been  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  can  now 
scarcely  realize  that  a  turn  has  occurred  in  my  favor.  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  tried  as  in  the 
tedious  delays  of  the  last  two  months,  but  I  see  a  reason 
for  it  in  the  Providence  of  God.  He  has  been  pleased 
to  try  my  patience,  and  not  until  my  impatience  had 
yielded  unreservedly  to  submission  has  He  relieved  me 
by  granting  light  upon  my  path.  Praised  be  His  name, 
for  to  Him  alone  belongs  all  the  glory. 

'*I  write  with  a  dreadful  headache  caused  by  over- 
excitement  in  the  House,  but  hope  to  be  better  after  a 
night's  rest.  I  have  written  in  haste  just  to  inform  you 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  success." 

On  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  preceding  letter,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  the  following  appeared  in  the  '*  Congressional 
Globe,"  and  its  very  curtness  and  flippancy  is  indicative 
of  the  indi£Ference  of  the  public  in  general  to  this  great 
invention,  and  the  proceedings  which  are  summarized 
cast  discredit  on  the  intelligence  of  our  national  law- 
makers:— . 

ELECTRO  AND  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  the  com- 
mittee took  up  the  bill  to  authorize  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  be  made  in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  Morse's 
electro  -  magnetic  telegraph.  The  bill  appropriates 
$80,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 
•   On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  words  '^Postmaster- 
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General''  were  stricken  out  and  *' Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury" inserted. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  wished  to  have  a  word  to  say  upon 
the  bill.  As  the  present  Congress  had  done  much  to  en- 
courage science,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  science  of  mes- 
merism n^lected  and  overlooked.  He  theref<»e  proposed 
that  one  half  of  the  appropriation  be  given  to  Mr.  Fisk, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  experiments,  as  well  as  Pro- 
fessor Morse. 

Mr.  Houston  thought  that  MiUerism  should  also  be 
included  in  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stanly  said  he  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
appropriation  for  mesmeric  experiments,  provided  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnson]  was 
the  subject.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said  he  should  have  no  objection 
provided  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Stanly]  was  the  operator.  [Great  laughter.] 

Several  gentlemen  called  for  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  as  follows:  — 

**Pr<mdedf  That  one  half  of  the  said  sum  shall  be 
appropriated  for  trying  mesmeric  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  S.  Mason  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  He  main- 
tained that  the  amendment  was  not  bona  fide,  and  that 
such  amendments  were  calculated  to  injure  the  diarac- 
ter  of  the  House.  He  appealed  to  the  chair  to  rule  the 
amendment  out  of  order.  *" 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  of  the 
motives  of  members  in  offering  amendments,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  pronounce  the  amend- 
ment not  bona  fide.  Objections  might  be  raised  to  it  on 
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the  groimd  tliat  it  was  not  suffidently  analogous  in  char« 
acter  to  the  bill  under  consideiration»  but,  in  the  opin- 
ion ol  the  Chair,  it  would  require  a  scientific  analysis 
to  determine  how  far  the  magnetism  of  mesmerism 
was  analogous  to  that  to  be  enqployed  in  tel^grq>hs. 
[Laui^ter.]  He  therefore  ruled  the  amendment  in 
order. 

On  taking  the  vote,  the  amendment  was  rejected  — 
ayes  22,  noes  not  counted. 

The  b£Q  was  then  laid  aside  to  be  reported. 

On  February  2S,  the  once  more  hopeful  inventor 
sent  off  the  following  hurriedly  written  letter  to  his 
brother:  — 

''You  will  perceive  by  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
to-day  that  my  hUl  has  passed  the  House  hy  a  vote  of  89  to 
80.  A  dose  vote  after  the  expectations  raised  by  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  but  enough 
is  as  good]  as  a  feast,  and  it  is  safe  so  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned.  I  will  advise,  you  of  the  progress  of  it 
through  the  Senate*  All  my  anxieties  are  now  centred 
there.  I  write  in  great  haste." 

Arevised  record  of  the  voting  showed  that  the  margin 
of  victory  was  even  slighter,  for  in  a  letter  to  Smith, 
Morse  says:  — 

''The  long  agony  (truly  agony  to  me)  is  over,  for  you 
will  perceive  by  the  papers  of  to-morrow  that,  so  far  as 
the  House  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  decided.  My  hUX 
has  passed  by  a  vote  qf  eighty-^ine  to  eighty4kree.  A  dose 
vote,  you  wiU  say,  but  explained  upon  several  grounds 
not  affecting  the  disposition  of  many  individual  mem- 
bers, who  voted  against  it,  to  the  invention.  In  this 
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matter  six  votes  are  as  good  as  a  thousand,  so  far  as  the 
appropriation  is  concerned. 

''The  yeas  and  nays  wiU  tell  you  who  were  friendly 
and  who  adverse  to  the  bill.  I  shall  now  bend  all  my 
attention  to  the  Senate.  There  is  a  good  disposition 
there  and  I  am  now  stron^y  encouraged  to  think  that 
my  invention  will  be  placed  before  the  country  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  properiy  appreciated,  and  to  yield  to 
all  its  proprietors  a  proper  compensation. 

''I  have  no  desire  to  vaunt  my  exertions,  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  never  passed  so  trying  a  period  as 
the  last  two  months.  Professor  Fiaher  (who  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me)  and  I  have  been  busy  from 
morning  till  night  every  day  since  we  have  been  here.  I 
have  brought  him  on  with  me  at  my  expense,  and  he  will 
be  one  of  the  first  assistants  in  the  first  experimental  line, 
if  the  bill  passes.  .  .  .  My  feelings  at  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess are  of  a  joyous  character,  as  you  may  well  believe, 
and  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  my  joy  is  that  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all 
who  formerly  assisted  me,  some  of  whom  are,  at  present, 
specially  depressed.'* 

Writing  to  Alfred  Vail  on  the  same  day,  he  says  after 
telling  of  the  passage  of  the  bill:  — 

''You  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sacrifices  and 
trials  I  have  had  in  getting  the  Telegraph  thus  far  before 
the  country  and  the  world.  I  cannot  detail  them  here;  I 
can  only  say  that,  for  two  years,  I  have  labored  all  my 
time  and  at  my  own  expense,  without  assistance  from 
the  other  proprietors  (except  in  obtaining  the  iron  of  the 
magnets  for  the  last  instruments  obtained  of  you)  to 
forward  our  enterprise.   My  means  to  defray  my  ex- 
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penses,  to  meet  which  every  cent  I  owned  in  the  world 
was  collected,  are  nearly  all  gone,  and  if,  by  any  means, 
the  bill  should  fail  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  return  to  New 
York  with  the  fraction  of  a  doUar  in  my  pocket." 

And  now  the  final  struggle  which  meant  success  or 
failure  was  on.  Only  eight  days  of  the  session  remained 
and  the  calendar  was,  as  usual,  crowded.  The  inventor, 
his  nerves  stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  hoped  and 
yet  feared.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  would  show  more  broad-minded  enlightenment 
than  the  House,  and  yet  he  had  been  told  that  his  bill 
would  pass  the  House  by  acclamation,  while  the  event 
proved  that  it  had  barely  squeezed  through  by  a  beg- 
garly majority  of  six.  He  heard  disquieting  rumors  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  House  mem- 
bers to  procure  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Would  they  succeed,  would  the  victory,  almost  won,  be 
snatched  from  him  at  the  last  moment,  or  would  his 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  in  his  own  mission 
as  an  instrument  of  that  Providence,  be  justified  at  last? 

Every  day  of  that  fateful  week  saw  him  in  his  place  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  all  day  long  he 
sat  there,  listening,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  with  grow- 
ing impatience  to  the  senatorial  oratory  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  bills  which  to  him  were  of  such  minor  im- 
portance, however  heavily  freighted  with  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  they  may  have  been.  And  every  night  he 
returned  to  his  room  with  the  sad  reflection  that  one 
more  of  the  precious  days  had  passed  and  his  bill  had  not 
been  reached.  And  then  came  the  last  day,  March  S, 
that  day  when  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  prolonged  till 
midnight,  when  the  President,  leaving  the  White  House, 
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sits  in  the  room  provided  for  him  at  the  Capitol,  ready  to 
sign  the  bills  which  are  passed  in  these  hist  few  hurried 
hours,  if  they  meet  with  his  approval,  or  to  consign 
them  to  oblivion  if  they  do  not. 

The  now  despairing  inventor  dung  to  his  post  in  the 
gallery  almost  to  the  end,  but,  being  assured  by  his 
senatorial  friends  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  bill 
being  reached,  and  unable  to  bear  the  final  blow  of  hear- 
ing the  gavel  fall  which  should  signalize  his  defeat, 
shrinking  from  the  well-meant  condolences  of  his  friends, 
he  returned  almost  broken-hearted  to  his  room. 

The  future  must  have  looked  black  indeed.  He  Jiad 
staked  his  all  and  lost,  and  he  was  resolved  to  abandon 
all  further  efforts  to  press  his  invention  on  an  unfeeling 
and  a  thankless  world.  He  must  pick  up  his  brush  again; 
he  must  again  woo  the  fickle  goddess  of  art,  who  had 
deserted  him  before,  and  who  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  chary  of  her  favors  now.  In  that  dark  hour  it  would 
not  have  been  strange  if  his  trust  in  Crod  had  wavered, 
if  he  had  doubted  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  to 
whose  mysterious  workings  he  had  always  submissively 
bowed.  But  his  faith  seems  to  have  risen  triumphant 
even  under  this  crushing  stroke,  for  he  thus  describes 
the  events  of  that  fateful  night,  and  of  the  nert  morning, 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  written 
many  years  later:  — 

''The  last  days  of  the  last  session  of  that  Congress 
were  about  to  dose.  A  bill  appropriating  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  my  purpose  had  passed  the  House,  and 
was  before  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  session  [3d  of  March,  1848]  I  had  spent  the  whole 
day  and  part  of  the  evening  in  the  Senate  chamb^. 
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anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  passing  of  the 
various  bills,  of  which  there  were,  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  over  one  hundred  and  forty  to  be  acted  upon  before 
the  one  in  which  I  was  interested  would  be  reached;  and 
a  resolution  had  a  few  days  before  been  passed  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  bills  on  the  calendar  in  their  regular  order» 
forbidding  any  bill  to  be  taken  up  out  of  its  regular  place. 

''As  evening  approached  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
chance  that  the  Telegraph  Bill  woidd  be  reached  before 
the  adjournment,  and  consequently  I  had  the  prospect  of 
the  delay  of  another  year,  with  the  loss  of  time,  and  all 
my  means  already  expended.  In  my  anxiety  I  consulted 
with  two  of  my  senatorial  friends  —  Senator  Hunting- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  and  Senator  Wright,  of  New  York 
—  asking  their  opinion  of  the  probability  of  reaching 
the  bill  before  the  dose  of  the  session.  Their  answers 
were  discouraging,  and  their  advice  was  to  pr^are  my- 
self for  disappointment.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  retired 
to  my  chamber  and  made  all  my  arrangements  for  leav- 
ing Washington  the  next  day.  Painful  as  was  this  pros- 
pect of  renewed  disappointment,  you,  my  dear  sir,  will 
uiiderstand  me  when  I  say  that,  knowing  from  experi- 
ence whence  my  help  must  come  in  any  difficulty,  I  soon 
disposed  of  my  cares,  and  slept  as  quietly  as  a  child. 

''In  the  morning,  as  I  had  just  gone  into  the  break- 
fast-room, the  servant  called  me  out,  announcing  that  a 
young  lady  was  in  the  parlor  wishing  to  speak  with  me. 
I  was  at  once  greeted  with  the  smiling  face  of  my  young 
friend,  the  daughter  of  my  old  and  valued  friend  and 
classmate,  the  Honorable  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  On  my  expressing  surprise  at  so 
early  a  call,  she  said:  — 
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"  'I  have  oome  to  congratulate  you/ 
"'Indeed,  for  what?' 


it 


*0n  the  paasage  of  your  bOl/ 
*0h!  no,  my  young  friend,  you  are  mistaken;  I  was 
in  the  Senate  chamber  till  af  t^  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  my  senatorial  friends  assured  me  there  was  no 
chance  for  me/ 

»  *' 'But,'  she  replied,  *it  is  you  that  are  mistaken^  Fa- 
ther was  th^e  at  the  adjournment  at  midnight,  and  saw 
the  President  put  his  name  to  your  bill,  and  I  asked 
father  if  I  might  come  and  tell  you,  and  he  gave  me 
leave.  Am  I  the  first  to  tell  you?* 

''The  news  was  so  unea^pected  that  for  some  moments 
I  could  not  speak.  At  length  I  replied:  — 

"'Yes,  Annie,  you  are  the  first  to  inform  me,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  make  you  a  promise;  the  first  dispatch  on 
the  completed  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  shall 
be  yours/ 

" '  Well/  said  she,  'I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise/  ** 


This  was  the  second  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  Morse  Telegraph.  The  first  was  when  the  inspiration 
came  to  him  on  board  the  Sully,  more  than  a  decade 
before,  and  now,  after  years  of  heart-breaking  struggles 
with  poverty  and  discouragements  of  all  kinds,  the  faith 
in  God  and  in  himself,  which  had  upheld  him  through 
all,  was  justified,  and  he  saw  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day. 

On  what  slight  threads  do  hang  our  destinies!  The 
change  of  a  few  votes  in  the  House,  the  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  in  the  Senate,  would  have  doomed  Morse  to 
failure,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  had  the 
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heart,  the  means,  or  the  enoouragement  to  prosecute  the 
enterprise  further. 

i  He  lost  no  time  in  informing  his  associates  of  the 
happy  turn  in  their  affairs,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  not  only  dated  his  letter  to  Smith  March  S, 
instead  of  March  4,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  bill  had  already  been  signed  by  the  Fresi- 
dent,  and  had  become  a  law:  — 

**  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  the  matter  is  decided.  The  Senate 
hoe  just  passed  my  hiU  toithout  divisum  and  wUhotU  appo^ 
siiiony  and  it  will  probably  be  signed  by  the  President 
in  a  few  hours.  This,  I  think,  is  news  enough  for  you  at 
present,  and,  as  I  have  other  letters  that  I  must  write 
before  the  mail  closes,  I  must  say  good-bye  until  I  see 
you  or  hear  from  you.  Write  to  me  in  New  York,  where 
I  hope  to  be  by  the  latter  part  of  next  week." 

And  to  Vail  he  wrote  on  the  same  day:  — 

**  You  will  be  glad  to  learn,  doubtless,  that  my  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  division  and  without  oppo* 
sition,  so  that  now  the  telegraphic  enterprise  begins  to 
look  bright.  I  shall  want  to  see  you  in  New  York  after 
my  return,  which  will  probably  be  the  latter  part  of  next 
week.  I  have  other  letters  to  write,  so  excuse  the  short- 
ness of  this,  which,  if  short,  is  swuet,  at  least.  My 
kind  regards  to  your  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  wife.  The  whole  delegation  of  your  State,  without 
exception,  deserve  the  highest  gratitude  of  us  all." 

The  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  Jers^ 
in  the  House  voted  unanimously  for  the  bill,  those  of 
every  other  State  were  divided  between  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  and  those  not  voting. 
"   Congratulations  now  poured  in  on  him  from  all  sides. 
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and  the  one  he,  perhaps,  priced  the  most  was  from 
friend  and  master,  Washington  AUstcm,  then  living  in 
Boston:  — 

**  March  S^t  18^S.  All  your  friends  here  join  me  in 
rejoicing  at  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Congress  appro- 
priating thirty  thousand  dollars  toward  carrying  out 
your  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Shakespeare  says:  'There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  that,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune.'  You  are  now  fairly  launched  on  what  I  h<^ 
will  prove  to  you  another  Pactolus.  I  pedefaustol 

**ThiB  has  been  but  a  melancholy  year  to  me.  I  have 
been  ill  with  one  complaint  or  another  nearly  the  whole 
time;  the  last  disorder  the  erysipelas,  but  this  has  now 
nearly  disappeared.  I  hope  this  letter  will  meet  you  as 
well  in  health  as  I  take  it  you  are  now  in  spirits.'' 

Morse  lost  no  time  in  relying:  — 

**I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  congratulations  in 
r^ard  to  my  telegraphic  enterprise.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  my  friends.  I  shall  exert 
all  my  energies  to  show  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
result.  When  I  last  wrote  you  from  Washington,  I  wrote 
under  the  apprehension  that  my  bill  would  not  be  acted 
upon,  and  consequently  I  wrote  in  very  low  spirits. 

'^ '  What  has  become  of  painting? '  I  think  I  hear  you 
ask.  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  have  diligently  and  perse- 
veringly  wooed  the  coquettish  jade  for  twenty  years, 
and  she  then  jilts  me,  what  can  I  do?  But  I  do  her  in- 
justice, she  is  not  to  blame,  but  her  guardian  for  the 
time  being.  I  shall  not  give  her  up  yet  in  despair,  but 
pursue  her  even  with  lightning,  and  so  overtake  her  at 
last. 
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''  I  am  now  absorbed  in  my  arrangements  for  f ulfOling 
my  designs  with  the  Telegraph  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  Congress.  I  know  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  com- 
plete my  experiment  before  Congress  meets  again,  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  it  to  them  at  their  next  session/' 
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MARCH  15.  184S  — JUNE  18»  1844 

Work  on  fint  idegraph  line  begun.  —  Gale,  Fiaber,  and  Vail  appointed 
aanstaaU.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  to  aeciire  ecmtnct  for  trenching.  —  Mone  not 
aatisfied  with  contraGt.  —  Death  ol  Washington  Allaton.  —  Beporti  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  —  Prophesies  Atlantic  cable.  —  Failure  ol  under- 
ground wires.  —  Cardessness  of  Fisher.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  shows  doven  hoof. 
—  EatL  Cornell  solves  a  difficult  problem.  —  Cornell's  plan  for  insulatioii 
endorsed  by  Professor  Henry.  —  Many  discouragements.  —  Work  finaHy 
progresses  favorably.  —  Frdinghuysen's  nomination  as  Vice-President  re- 
ported by  tdegn4>h.  —  line  to  Baltimore  completed.  —  First  message.  -^ 
Triumph.  —  Reports  of  Democratic  Convention.  —  First  long-distance  con- 
versation. —  Utility  of  tdegri4>h  established.  —  Offer  to  sdl  to  Government. 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  despair  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged,  Morse  had  at  last  emerged  into  the  sunlight  of 
success.  For  a  little  while  he  basked  in  its  rays  with  no 
cloud  to  obscure  the  horizon,  but  his  respite  was  short, 
for  new  difficulties  soon  arose,  and  new  trials  and  sor- 
rows soon  darkened  his  path. 

Immediately  after  the  tel^gri^h  bill  had  become  a 
law  he  set  to  work  with  energy  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
He  decided,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  to  erect  the  experimental 
line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  along  the  line 
of  railway,  and  all  the  preliminaries  and  details  were 
carefully  planned.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  he 
appointed  Professors  Gale  and  Fisher  as  his  assistants, 
and  soon  after  added  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  to  their  number. 
He  returned  to  New  York,  and  from  there  wrote  to  Vail 
on  March  15;  — 

^' You  will  not  fail,  with  your  brother  and,  if  possible, 
your  father,  to  be  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  the  21st, 
to  meet  the  proprietors  of  the  Telegraph.   I  was  on  the 
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point  of  ooming  out  this  afternoon  with  young  Mr. 
Serrell^  the  patentee  of  the  lead-pipe  machine,  which  I 
think  promises  to  be  the  best  for  our  purposes  of  all  that 
have  been  invented,  as  to  it  can  be  applied  *a  mode  of 
filling  lead-^pe  vntk  vnre^*  for  which  Professor  Fisher 
and  myself  have  entered  a  caveat  at  the  Patent  QlBSce/' 
Vail  gladly  agreed  to  serve  as  assistant  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  line,  and»  on  March  21  signed  the  fol- 
lowing agreement:  — 

Profbssob  Mobsb,  —  As  an  assistant  in  the  tele- 
graphic experiment  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress lately  passed,  I  can  superintend  and  procure  the 
making  of  the  Instrumerds  complete  according  to  your 
direction,  namely:  the  registers,  the  correspondents 
with  their  magnets,  the  batteries,  the  reels,  and  the 
paper,  and  will  attend  to  the  procuring  of  the  acids,  the 
ink,  and  the  preparation  of  the  various  stations.  I  will 
assist  in  filling  the  tubes  with  wire,  and  the  resinous 
coating,  and  I  will  devote  my  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  business  so  as  to  secure  a  favorable  result,  and 
should  you  wish  to  devolve  upon  me  any  other  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Tel^;raph,  I  wiU  cheerfully 
undertake  it. 

Three  dollars  per  diem,  with  travelling  expenses,  I 
shall  deem  a  satisfactory  salary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  ser't, 

Alfred  Vail. 

Professor  Fisher  was  detailed  to  superintend  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  wire,  its  insulation  and  its  insertion  in 
the  lead  tubes,  and  Professor  Gale's  scientific  knowledge 
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was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  patentees  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  should  be  necessary.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith  undertook  to  secure  a  favorable  contract  for  the 
trenching,  which  was  necessaiy  to  carry  out  the  first 
idea  of  placing  the  wires  underground,  and  Morse  him- 
self was,  of  course,  to  be  general  superintendent  of  the 
whole  enterprise. 

In  advertising  for  lead  pq>e  the  following  quaint 
answer  was  received  from  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia:  — 

'^Thy  advertisements  for  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  ^  in.  lead  tube,  for  Electro  Magnetic 
Tdq^ri^hic  purposes,  has  induced  us  to  forward  thee 
some  samples  of  Iron  Tube  for  thy  inspection.  The 
quantity  required  and  the  terms  of  payment  are  the 
inducement  to  offer  it  to  thee  at  the  exceeding  low  price 
here  stated,  which  thou  wilt  please  keep  to  thys^  undi^ 
wlged  to  ether  perwrty  etc.,  etc." 

As  iron  tubing  would  not  have  answered  Morse's 
purpose,  this  decorous  solicitation  was  declined  with 
thanks. 

During  the  first  few  months  everything  worked 
smoothly,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  completion  of  the 
line  was  bright.  Morse  kept  all  his  accounts  in  the  most 
businesslike  manner,  and  his  monthly  accounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  models  of  accuracy  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  public  interest. 

One  small  doud  appeared  above  the  horizon,  so  small 
that  the  unsuspecting  inventor  hardly  noticed  .it,  and 
yet  it  was  destined  to  develop  into  a  storm  of  portentous 
dimensions.  On  May  17,  he  wrote  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith  from 
New  York:  — 
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''Yours  of  the  27th  April  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived ^iclosing  the  contracts  for  trenching.  I  have 
examined  the  contract  and  I  must  say  I  am  not  exactly 
pleased  with  the  terms.  If  I  understood  you  right,  before 
you  left  for  Boston,  you  were  confident  a  contract  could 
be  made  far  within  the  estimates  given  in  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  had  hoped  that  something  could  be  saved 
from  that  estimate  as  from  the  others,  so  as  to  present 
the  experiment  before  the  country  in  as  cheap  a  form  as 
possible. 

''I  have  taken  a  pride  in  showing  to  Qovemment  how 
cheaply  the  Telegraph  could  be  laid,  since  the  main 
objection,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  defeat  our  ulterior 
plans,  is  its  great  expense.  I  have  in  my  other  contracts 
been  able  to  be  far  within  my  estimates  to  Crovemment, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Secretary 
the  contract  for  trenching  likewise  reduced.  There  are 
plenty  of  applicants  here  who  will  do  it  for  much  less, 
and  one  even  said  he  thought  for  one  half.  I  shall  do 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  matter  until  I  see  you." 

A  great  personal  sorrow  came  to  him  also,  a  short 
time  after  this,  to  dim  the  brilliance  of  success.  On 
July  9, 184S,  his  dearly  loved  friend  and  master,  Wash- 
ington Allston,  died  in  Boston  after  months  of  suffering. 
Morse  intmiediately  dropped  everything  and  hastened  to 
Boston  to  pay  the  last  tributes  of  respect  to  him  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  best  friend.  He  obtained  as  a  me- 
mento one  of  the  brushes,  still  wet  with  paint,  which 
Allston  was  using  on  his  last  unfinished  work, ''  The  Feast 
of  Belshazzar,"  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken.  This 
brush  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  where  it  is,  I  believe,  still  preserved. 
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Sorrowfully  he  returned  to  his  work  in  Washington, 
but  with  the  comforting  thought  that  his  friend  had 
lived  to  see  his  triumph,  the  justification  for  his  desert- 
ing that  art  which  had  been  the  bond  to  first  bring  them 
together. 

On  July  24,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  says:  — 

^'I  have  also  the  gratification  to  report  that  the  con- 
tract for  the  wire  has  been  faithfully  fulfilled  on  the  part 
of  Aaron  Benedict,  the  contractor;  that  the  first  covering 
with  cotton  and  two  vamishings  of  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  is  also  completed;  that  experiments 
made  upon  forty-three  miles  have  resulted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  that  the  whole  work  is  pro- 
ceeding with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  issue." 

It  was  at  first  thought  necessary  to  insulate  the  whole 
length  of  the  wire,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after- 
wards that  it  was  discovered  that  naked  wires  could  be 
successfully  employed. 

On  August  10,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  prophecy  which  must  have  seemed  in  the 
highest  degree  visionary  in  those  early  days:  — 

**  Some  careful  experiments  on  the  decomposing  power 
at  various  distances  were  made  from  which  the  law  of 
propulsion  has  been  deduced,  vmfying  the  results  of 
Ohm  and  those  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1842, 
and  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Honorable  C.  6. 
Ferris,  published  in  the  House  Report,  No.  17,  of  the 
last  Congress. 

'^The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is  that  a  tele- 
graphic communication  on  my  plan  may  with  certainty 
be  established  across  the  Atlantic! 
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'^Startling  as  this  may  seem  now»  the  time  will  come 
when  this  project  will  be  realized/' 

On  September  11,  he  reports  an  item  of  saving  to  the 
Government  which  illustrates  his  characteristic  honesty 
in  all  business  dealings:  — 

'*I  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  to  the  payment  in  full  of  Mr.  Chase,  (voucher 
215),  for  covering  the  wire  according  to  the  contract 
with  him.  The  sum  of  $1010  was  to  be  paid  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  preparation  of  the  wire  several  improve- 
ments occurred  to  me  (rf  an  economical  character,  in 
which  Mr.  Chase  cheerfully  concurred,  although  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  him  of  labor  contracted  for;  so  that 
my  wire  has  been  prepared  at  a  cost  of  $551.25,  which  is 
receipted  in  full,  instead  of  $1010,  producing  an  economy 
of  $458.75." 

The  work  of  trenching  was  commenced  on  Saturday, 
October  21,  at  8  a.m.,  and  then  his  troubles  b^an« 
Describing  them  at  a  later  date  he  says:  — 

'^Much  time  and  expense  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
my  following  the  plan  adopted  in  England  of  laying  the 
conductors  beneath  the  ground.  At  the  time  the  Tele- 
graph bill  was  passed  there  had  been  about  thirteen 
miles  of  telegraph  conductors,  for  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  telq^raph  system  in  England,  put  into  tubes  and 
interred  in  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  hint  publicly 
given  that  that  mode  was  not  perfectly  successful.  I  did 
not  feel,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  expend  the  public 
moneys  in  useless  experiments  on  a  plan  which  seemed 
to  be  already  settled  as  effective  in  England.  Hence  I 
fixed  upon  this  mode  as  one  supposed  to  be  the  best.  It 
was  prosecuted  till  the  winter  of  1843HM.  It  was  aban* 
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domed,  among  other  reasons,  in  consequence  of  asoer- 
taining  that,  in  the  process  of  inserting  the  wire  into  the 
leaden  tubes  (which  was  at  the  moment  of  forming  the 
tube  from  the  lead  at  melting  heat) ,  the  insulating  cover- 
ing of  the  wires  had  become  charred,  at  various  and 
numerous  points  of  the  line,  to  such  an  extent  that 
greater  delay  and  expense  would  be  necessary  to  repair 
the  damage  than  to  put  the  wire  on  posts. 

**In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of 
September  27, 18S7,  one  of  the  modes  of  laying  the  con- 
ductors for  the  Tel^;raph  was  the  present  almost  uni- 
versal one  of  extending  them  on  posts  set  about  two 
hundred  feet  apart.    This  mode  was  adopted  with 


success/' 


The  sentence  in  the  letter  of  Sq[>tember  27, 18S7,  just 
referred  to,  reads  as  follows:  ''If  the  circuit  is  laid 
through  the  air,  the  first  cost  would,  doubtless,  be  much 
lessened.  Stout  spars,  of  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  well 
planted  in  the  ground  and  placed  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  apart,  would  in  this  case  be  required,  along 
the  tops  of  which  the  circuit  might  be  stretched.'* 

A  rough  drawing  of  this  plan  also  appears  in  the  1892 
sketch-book. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  voluminous  correspondence, 
that  Professor  Fisher  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  underground  system,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  prop- 
erly test  the  wires  after  they  had  been  inserted  in  the 
lead  pipe.  Carelessness  of  this  sort  Morse  could  never 
brook,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  one  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  him 
previously.  He  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Sidney  of  December  16, 184S:  — 
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*'The  season  is  against  all  my  operations,  and  I  expect 
to  resume  in  the  spring.  I  have  di£Sculties  and  trouble 
in  my  work,  but  none  of  a  nature  as  yet  to  discourage; 
they  arise  from  n^lect  and  unfaithfulness  (inter  nos)  on 
the  part  of  Fisher,  whom  I  shall  probably  dismiss,  al- 
though on  many  accounts  I  shall  do  it  reluctantly.  I 
shall  give  him  an  opportunity  to  excuse  himself,  if  he 
ever  gets  here.  I  have  been  expecting  both  him  and  Gale 
for  three  weeks,  and  written,  but  without  bringing  either 
of  them.  They  may  have  a  good  excuse.  We  shall  see." 

The  few  months  of  sunshine  were  now  past,  and  the 
clouds  began  again  ta  gather:  — 

December  18, 1848. 

DsAB  Sidney,  —  I  have  made  every  effort  to  try 
and  visit  New  York.  Twice  I  have  been  ready  with  my 
baggage  in  hand,  but  am  prevented  by  a  pressure  of 
difficulties  which  you  cannot  conceive.  I  was  never  so 
tried  and  never  needed  more  your  prayers  and  those  of 
Christians  for  me.  Troubles  cluster  in  such  various 
shapes  that  I  am  almost  overwhelmed. 

And  then  the  storm  of  which  the  little  doud  was  the 
forerunner  burst  in  fury:  — 

December  80, 1848. 

Dbab  Sidnet,  —  I  have  no  heart  to  give  you  the 
details  of  the  troubles  which  almost  crush  me,  and  which 
have  unexpectedly  arisen  to  throw  a  cloud  over  all  my 
prospects.  It  must  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  the 
unfaithfulness  of  Dr.  Fisher  in  his  inspection  of  the 
wires,  and  connected  with  Serrell's  bad  pipe,  is  the  main 
origin  of  my  difficulties. 
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The  trenchmg  is  stopped  in  consequence  of 
among  other  reasons,  and  has  brought  the  contractor 
upon  me  for  damages  (that  is,  upon  the  Government). 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  contractor,  and  where  I  expected  to 
find  a  friend  I  find  a  fisnd.  The  word  is  not  too 
strong,  as  I  may  one  day  show  you.  I  have  be^i  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  Fisher,  and  have  received  a  very  in- 
solent letter  from  him  in  reply*  The  lead-pipe  contract 
will  be  litigated,  and  Smith  has  written  a  letter  full  of 
the  bitterest  malignity  against  me  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  seems  perfectly  reckless  and  acts  like 
a  madman,  and  all  for  what?  Because  the  condition  of 
my  pipe  and  the  imperfect  insulation  of  my  wires  were 
sudi  that  it  became  necessary  to  stop  trenching  on  this 
account  alone,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  season,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  my  operations  out  of  doors,  I  was  compelled  to 
stop  any  further  trenching.  This  causes  him  to  lose  his 
profit  on  the  contract.  Hinc  UUb  lachrynuB*  And  be- 
cause I  refused  to  accede  to  terms  whidi,  as  a  public 
officer,  I  could  not  do  without  dishonor  and  violation  of 
trust,  he  pursues  me  thus  malignantly. 

Blessed  be  God,  I  have  escaped  snares  set  for  me  by 
this  arch-fiend,  one  of  which  a  simple  inquiry  from  you 
was  the  means  of  detecting.  You  remember  I  told  you 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  made  an  advantageous  contract 
with  Tatham  &  Brothers  for  pipe,  and  had  divided  the 
profits  with  me  by  which  I  should  gain  five  hundred 
dollars.  You  asked  if  it  was  all  right  and,  if  it  should  be 
made  public,  it  would  be  considered  so.  I  replied,  'Oh! 
yes;  Mr.  Smith  says  it  is  all  perfectly  fair'  (for  I  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  fair  dealing  and  uprightness)* 
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But  your  remark  led  me  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  I 
determined  at  once  that,  since  there  was  a  doubt,  I 
would  not  touch  it  for  myself,  but  credit  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  accordingly  credited  it  as  so  mudi  saved 
to  the  Government  from  the  contract. 

And  now,  will  you  believe  it!  the  man  who  would  have 
persuaded  me  that  all  was  right  in  that  matter,  turns 
upon  me  and  accuses  me  to  the  Secretary  as  dealing  in 
bad  faith  to  the  Crovemment,  citing  this  very  transac- 
tion in  proof.  But,  providentially,  my  friend  Ellsworth, 
and  also  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department,  are  wit- 
nesses that  that  sum  was  credited  to  the  Government 
before  any  di£Sculties  arose  on  the  part  of  Smith. 

But  I  leave  this  unpleasant  matter.  The  enterprise 
yet  looks  lowering,  but  I  know  who  can  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  in  Him  I  trust  as  a  sure  refuge  till  these 
calamities  be  overpast.  ...  Oh!  how  these  troubles 
drive  all  thought  of  children  and  brothers  and  all  rela- 
tives out  of  my  mind  except  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the 
night,  and  then  I  think  of  you  all  with  sadness,  that  I 
cannot  add  to  your  enjoyment  but  only  to  your  anxiety. 
• .  •  Love  to  all.  SpedaUy  remember  me  in  your  prayers 
that  I  nuiy  have  wisdom  from  above  to  act  wisely  and 
justly  and  calmly  in  this  sore  trial. 

While  thus  some  of  those  on  whom  he  had  relied  failed 
him  at  a  critical  moment,  new  hdpers  were  at  hand  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  work.  On  December  27, 
he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  **I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  dismissed  Professor 
James  C.  Fisher,  one  of  my  assistants,  whose  salary  was 
$1500  per  annum.  •  •  •  My  present  labors  require  the 
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services  of  an  effident  mechanical  assistant  whom  I 
believe  I  have  f omid  in  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  and  whom  I 
present  for  the  approval  of  the  Honorable  Secretary, 
with  a  compensation  at  the  rate  of^  $1000  per  annum 
from  December  27, 184S/' 

Cornell  proved  himself,  indeed,  an  e£Bcient  assistant, 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from  that 
time  forward,  was  due  to  his  en^^,  quick-wittedness, 
and  faithfulness. 

Mr.  Prime,  in  his  biography  of  Morse,  thus  describes 
a  dramatic  episode  of  those  trying  days:  — 

**When  the  pipe  had  been  laid  as  far  as  the  Relay 
House,  Professor  Morse  came  to  Mr.  Cornell  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  work  arrested  until  he  could 
tiy  further  experiments,  but  he  was  very  anxious  that 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  to  give  to  the  public  the 
impression  that  the  enterprise  had  failed.  Mr.  Cornell 
said  he  could  easily  manage  it,  and,  stepping  up  to  the 
machine,  whidi  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  eight  mules,  he 
cried  out:  ^Hurrah,  boys!  we  must  lay  another  length  of 
pipe  before  we  quit.'  The  teamsters  cracked  their  whips 
over  the  mules  and  they  started  on  a  lively  pace.  Mr. 
Cornell  grasped  the  handles  of  the  plough,  and,  watch- 
ing an  opportunity,  canted  it  so  as  to  catch  the  point 
of  a  rock,  and  broke  it  to  pieces  while  Professes  Morse 
stood  looking  on. 

^*  Consultations  long  and  painful  followed.  Theamd- 
ety  of  Professor  Morse  at  this  period  was  greater  than  at 
any  previous  hour  known  in  the  history  of  the  invention. 
Some  that  were  around  him  had  serious  apprehensions 
that  he  would  not  stand  up  under  the  pressure." 

Cornell  having  thus  deverly  cut  the  Gordian  knot» 
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it  was  decided  to  string  wires  on  poles,  and  Cornell 
himself  thus  describes  the  soluti<»[i  of  the  insulation 
problem:  — 

'^In  the  latter  part  of  March  Professor  Morse  gave  me 
the  order  to  put  the  wires  on  poles,  and  the  question  at 
once  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  fasUning  the  wires  to  the 
pclesj  and  the  insulation  oi  them  at  the  point  of  fasten- 
ing. I  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Professor  which  I  was 
confident  would  be  successful  as  an  insulating  medium, 
and  which  was  easily  avaUable  then  and  inexpensive. 
Mr.  Vail  also  submitted  a  plan  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  involved  the  necessity  of  going  to  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  to  get  it  executed.  Professor  Morse  gave 
preference  to  Mr.  Vafl's  plan,  and  started  for  New  York 
to  get  the  fixtures,  directing  me  to  get  the  wire  ready  for 
use  and  arrange  for  setting  the  poles. 

'*  At  the  end  of  a  week  Professor  Morse  returned  from 
New  York  and  came  to  the  shop  where  I  was  at  work, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  provide  the  insulators  for  putting 
the  wires  on  the  poles  upon  the  plan  I  had  suggested;  to 
which  I  responded:  *How  is  that.  Professor;  I  thought 
you  had  decided  to  use  Mr.  Vail's  plan?'  Professor 
Morse  replied:  *  Yes,  I  did  so  decide,  and  on  my  way  to 
New  York,  where  I  went  to  order  the  fixtures,  I  stopped 
at  Princeton  and  called  on  my  old  friend.  Professor 
Henry,  who  inquired  how  I  was  getting  along  with  my 
Telegraph. 

'*' I  explained  to  him  the  failure  of  the  insulation  in  the 
pipes,  and  stated  that  I  had  decided  to  place  the  wires 
on  poles  in  the  air.  He  then  inquired  how  I  proposed  to 
insulate  the  wires  when  they  were  attached  to  the  poles. 
I  showed  him  the  model  I  had  of  Mr.  Vail's  plan,  and  he 
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id,  ''It  will  not  do;  you  will  meet  the  same  difficulty 
you  had  in  the  pipes/'  I  then  escplained  to  him  your 
plan  whidi  he  said  would  answer/'' 

However,  before  the  enterprise  had  reached  this  point 
in  March,  1844,  many  dark  and  discouraging  days  and 
weeks  had  to  be  passed,  which  we  can  partially  follow 
by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  his  brother 
Sidney  and  others.  To  his  brother  he  writes  on  January 
9,1844:  — 

''I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  qonpathizing  letter, 
which,  I  assure  you,  helped  to  mitigate  the  acuteness  of 
my  mental  sufferings  from  the  then  disastrous  aspect  of 
my  whole  enterprise.  God  works  by  instrumentalities, 
and  he  has  wonderfully  thus  far  interposed  in  keeping 
evils  that  I  feared  in  abeyance.  All,  I  trust,  will  yet  be 
well,  but  I  have  great  difficulties  to  encounter  and  ov^r^ 
come,  with  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  now  trouble 
you.  I  think  I  see  light  ahead,  and  the  great  result  of 
these  difficulties,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  a  great  econ- 
omy in  laying  the  telegraphic  conductors.  ...  I  am  well 
in  health  but  have  sleepless  nights  from  the  great  anxie- 
ties and  cares  which  weigh  me  down." 

*^  January  IS.  I  am  working  to  retrieve  myself  under 
every  disadvantage  and  amidst  accumulated  and  most 
diversified  trials,  but  I  have  strength  from  the  source  of 
strength,  and  courage  to  go  forward.  Fisher  I  have  dis« 
missed  for  unfaithfulness;  Dr.  Gale  has  resigned  from 
ill-health;  Smith  has  become  a  malignant  enemy,  and 
Vail  only  remains  true  at  his  post.  All  my  pipe  is  useless 
as  the  wires  are  all  injured  by  the  hat  proceM  of  manu- 
facture. I  am  preparing  (as  I  said  before,  under  every 
disadvantage)  a  short  distance  between  the  Patent 
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Office  and  Capitol,  which  I  am  desirous  of  having  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  it  reliev- 
ing the  enterprise  from  the  heavy  weight  which  now 
threatens  it/* 

To  his  good  friend.  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  he  writes 
from  Baltimore  on  February  7:  — 

'^In  complying  with  your  kind  request  that  I  would 
write  you,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  words  of  sympathy  and  the  promise  of 
a  welcome  on  my  return,  which  you  gave  me  as  I  was 
leaving  the  door.  I  find  that,  brace  myself  as  I  will 
against  trouble,  the  spirit  so  sympathises  with  the  body 
that  its  moods  are  in  sad  bondage  to  the  physical  health; 
the  latter  vanquishing  the  former.  For  the  spirit  is 
often  willing  and  submits,  while  the  flesh  is  weak  and 
rebds. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  of  late  I  have  evinced  an 
unusual  sensitiveness,  and  exposed  myself  to  the  charge 
of  great  weakness,  which  would  give  me  the  more  dis- 
tress were  I  not  persuaded  that  I  have  been  among  real 
friends  who  will  make  every  allowance.  My  tempera- 
ment, naturally  sensitive,  has  lately  been  made  more  so 
by  the  combination  of  attacks  from  deceitful  associates 
without  and  bodily  illness  within,  so\hat  even  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  dear  friends  at  your  house,  and  who 
have  so  warmfy  rallied  around  me,  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  restore  me  to  my  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  I 
feel,  amidst  other  oppressive  thoughts,  that  I  have  not 
been  grateful  enough  for  your  friendship.  But  I  hope  yet 
to  make  amends  for  the  past.  •  •  •  I  have  no  time  to  add 
more  than  that  I  desire  sincere  love  to  dear  Annie,  to 
whom  please  present  for  me  the  accompanying  piece 
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cities.  Good'bye.  I  am  almost  aaleqp  from  ezhanstioiiy 
so  excuse  abrupt  closing.** 

This  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  telegraph. 
Morse  and  Vait  and  Cornell  had  woriced  day  and  night 
to  get  the  line  in  readiness  as  far  as  the  Junction  so  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Whig  Convention  could  be  re- 
ported from  that  point.  Many  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered —  crossing  of  wires,  breaks,  injiuy  from  thunder 
storms,  and  the  natural  errors  incidental  to  writing  and 
reading  what  was  virtually  a  new  language.  But  all 
obstacles  were  overcome  in  time,  and  the  day  before  the 
convention  met,  Morse  wrote  to  Vail:  — 

^^Get  everything  ready  in  the  morning  for  the  day, 
and  do  not  be  out  of  hearing  of  your  belL  When  you 
learn  the  name  of  the  candidate  nominated,  see  if  you 
cannot  give  it  to  me  and  receive  an  acknowledgment  of 
its  receipt  before  the  cars  leave  you.  If  youcanitwiUdo 
more  to  ezdte  the  wonder  of  those  in  the  cars  than  the 
mere  announcement  that  the  news  is  gone  to  Washing- 
ton.'* 

The  next  day's  report  was  most  encouraging:  — 

''Things  went  well  to-day.  Your  last  writing  was 
good.  You  did  not  correct  your  error  of  running  your 
letters  together  until  some  time.  Better  be  ddiberate; 
we  have  time  to  spare,  since  we  do  not  spend  upon  our 
stock.  Get  ready  to-morrow  (lliursday)  as  to-day. 
There  is  great  excitement  about  the  Telegraph  and  my 
room  is  thronged,  therefore  it  is  important  to  have  it  in 
action  during  the  hours  named.  I  may  have  some  of  the 
Cabinet  to-morrow.  • . .  Get  from  the  passengers  in  the 
cars  from  Baltimore,  or  elsewhere,  all  the  news  you  can 
and  transmit.  A  good  way  ci  exciting  wonder  will  be  to 
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tell  the  passengers  to  give  you  some  short  sentence  to 
send  me;  let  them  note  time  and  call  at  the  Capitol  to 
verify  the  time  I  received  it.  Before  transmitting  notify 
me  with  (48).  Your  message  to-day  that  'the  passen- 
gers in  the  cars  gave  three  cheers  for  Henry  Clay/ 
excited  the  highest  wonder  in  the  passenger  who  gave  it 
to  you  to  send  when  he  found  it  verified  at  the  Capitol/' 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Aycrigg  of  New  Jersey, 
written  on  May  8,  and  telling  of  these  successful  demon- 
strations, this  interesting  sentence  occurs:  *'I  find  that 
the  ground,  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  e:iq>eri- 
ments  of  Dr.  Franklin,  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  I  have  used  one  wire  and  the  ground  with 
better  effect  for  one  circuit  than  two  wires.'* 

On  the  11th  of  May  he  again  cautions  Vail  about 
his  writing:  '^  Everything  worked  well  yesterday,  but 
there  is  one  defect  in  your  writing.  Make  a  2cmj;rer  space 
between  each  letter  and  a  still  longer  space  between 
each  word.  I  shall  have  a  great  crowd  to-day  and  wish 
all  things  to  go  off  well.  Many  M.C.S  will  be  present, 
periiaps  Mr.  Clay.  Give  me  news  by  the  cars.  When 
the  cars  come  along,  try  and  get  a  newspaper  from  Phil- 
adelphia or  New  York  and  give  items  of  intelligence. 
The  arrival  of  the  cars  at  the  Junction  begins  to  excite 
here  the  greatest  interest,  and  both  morning  and  even- 
ing I  have  had  my  room  thronged.'* 

And  now  at  last  the  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
The  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  was  completed, 
and  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1844,  the  company  invited 
by  the  inventor  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  witness  his  triumph.  True  to 
promise  to  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  he  had  asked  her 
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to  indite  the  first  public  message  whidi  should  be  flashed 
over  the  completed  line,  and  she,  in  consultation  with 
her  good  mother,  chose  the  now  historic  words  from  the 
2Sd  verse  of  the  SSd  chapter  of  Numbers  —  *'What 
hath  God  wrought!"  The  whole  verse  reads:  "'Surely 
there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there 
any  divination  against  Israel:  according  to  this  time  it 
shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What  hath  God 
wrought!"  To  Morse,  with  his  strong  religious  bent 
and  his  belief  that  he  was  but  a  chosen  vessd,  every 
word  in  this  verse  seemed  singularly  appropriate. 
Calmly  he  seated  himself  at  the  instrument  and  tidced 
off  the  inspired  words  in  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse  alphabet.  Alfred  Vail,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  in  Baltimore,  received  the  message  without  an  error, 
and  immediately  flashed  it  back  again,  and  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph  was  no  longer  the  wild  dream  of 
a  visionary,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  Prime's  comments,  after  describing  this  historic 
occasion, are  so  excellent  that  I  shall  give  them  in  ftdl: — 

''Again  the  triumph  of  the  inventor  was  sublime. 
His  confidence  had  been  so  unshaken  that  the  surprise 
of  his  friends  in  the  result  was  not  shared  by  him.  He 
knew  what  the  instrument  would  do,  and  the  fact  ac- 
complished was  but  the  conifirmation  to  others  of  what 
to  him  was  a  certainty  on  the  packet-ship  Sully  in  18S2. 
But  the  result  was  not  the  less  gratifying  and  sufficient. 
Had  his  labors  ceased  at  that  moment,  he  would  have 
cheerfully  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Simeon:  'Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

"The  congratulations  of  his  friends  followed.    He 
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received  them  with  modesty,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Neither  then  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  his  life  did  his  language  or  manner 
indicate  exultation.  He  believed  himself  an  instrument 
employed  by  Heaven  to  achieve  a  great  result,  and, 
having  aocomplidiied  it,  he  claimed  simply  to  be  the 
original  and  only  instrument  by  which  that  result  had 
been  reached.  (  With  the  same  steadiness  of  purpose, 
tenacity  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  had  piu*sued 
the  idea  by  which  he  was  inspired  in  1832,  he  adhered 
to  his  claim  to  the  paternity  of  that  idea,  and  to  the 
merit  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Denied,  he 
asserted  it;  assailed,  he  defended  it.  Through  long  years 
of  controversy,  discussion  and  litigation,  he  maintained 
his  right.  Equable  alike  in  success  and  discouragement, 
calm  in  the  midst  of  victories,  and  undismayed  by  the 
number,  the  violence,  and  the  power  of  those  who  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  and  the  reward  of  his  work, 
he  manfully  maintained  his  ground,  until,  by  the  verdict 
of  the  highest  courts  of  his  country,  and  of  acade- 
mies of  science,  and  the  practical  adoption  and  indorse- 
ment of  his  system  by  his  own  and  foreign  nations,  those 

wires,  whinli  .y^r^  p^w  «pAi.lnng  nn^y  fni-fYjrnj1^«Jrr.m 

Wa^ingtQn-taJBLaltimaE!e»  were  stretched  over  conti- 
nents and  under  oceans  making  a  network  to  encompass 
and  unite,  in  instantaneous  intercourse,  for  business 
and  enjoyment,  all  parts  of  the  civflized  world.'/ 

It  was  with  well-earned  but  modest  satisfaction  that 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Sidney  on  May  SI:  — 

''You  will  see  by  the  papers  how  great  success  has 
attended  the  first  efforts  of  the  Telegraph.  That  sen- 
tence of  Annie  Ellsworth's  was  divinely  indited,  for  it 
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18  in  my  thoughts  day  and  night.  *What  hath  God 
wrought!'  It  is  hifl  work,  and  He  alone  oould  have 
carried  me  thus  far  throu|^  all  my  trials  and  enabled 
me  to  triumph  over  the  obstacles,  physical  and  moral, 
which  opposed  me. 

***Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name,  O  Lord, 
be  all  the  praise/ 

*'I  begin  to  fear  now  the  effects  of  public  favor,  lest 
it  should  kindle  that  pride  of  heart  and  self-sufficiency 
which  dweUs  in  my  own  as  well  as  in  others'  breasts, 
and  which,  alas!  is  so  ready  to  be  inflamed  by  the  slight- 
est spark  of  praise.  I  do  indeed  feel  gratified,  and  it  is 
right  I  should  rejoice,  but  I  rejoice  with  fear,  and  I 
desire  that  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  and  increased 
obligation  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
may  keep  me  humble  and  circumspect. 

''The  conventions  at  Baltimore  happened  most 
opportunely  for  the  display  of  the  powers  of  the  Tele* 
graph,  especially  as  it  was  the  means  of  correspondence, 
in  one  instance,  between  the  Democratic  Convention 
and  the  first  candidate  elect  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  before  the  window  of 
the  Telegraph  Room  in  the  Capitol  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  at  the  announcement  of  the  nomination 
of  the  Presidential  candidate,  and  the  whole  of  it  after- 
wards seemed  turned  upon  the  Telegraph.  They  gave 
the  Telegraph  three  cheers,  and  I  was  caUed  to  make 
my  appearance  at  the  window  when  three  cheers  were 
given  to  me  by  some  hundreds  present,  composed  mainly 
of  members  of  Congress. 

''Such  is  the  feeling  in  Congress  that  many  tell  me 
th^  are  ready  to  grant  anything.  Even  the  most  in* 
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veterate  opposers  have  changed  to  admirers,  and  one 
of  them»  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  who  ridiculed  my  system 
last  session  by  associating  it  with  the  tricks  of  animal 
magnetism,  came  to  me  and  said:  *Sir,  I  give  in.  It  is  an 
astonishing  invention/ 

**  When  I  see  all  this  and  such  enthusiasm  everywhere 
manifested,  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  past  sea- 
son of  darkness  and  almost  despair,  have  I  not  occasion 
to'exdaim  'What  hath  God  wrought'?  Surely  none  but 
He  who  has  all  hearts  in  His  hands,  and  turns  them  as 
the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned  could  so  have  brought 
light  out  of  darkness.  'Sorrow  may  continue  for  a  night, 
but  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning.'  Pray  for  me  then,  my 
dear  brother,  that  I  may  have  a  heart  to  praise  the 
great  Deliverer,  and  in  future,  when  discouraged  or 
despairing,  be  enabled  to  remember  His  past  mercy, 
and  in  full  faith  rest  all  my  cares  on  Him  who  careth 
for  us. 

**  Mr.  S.  still  embarrasses  the  progress  of  the  invention 
by  his  stubbornness,  but  there  are  indications  of  giving 
way;  mainly,  I  fear,  because  he  sees  his  pecuniary  in* 
terest  in  doing  so,  and  not  from  any  sense  of  the  gross 
injury  he  has  done  me.  I  pray  Grod  for  a  right  spirit 
in  dealing  with  him.*' 

The  incident  referred  to  in  this  letter  with  r^^ard  to 
the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  is  worthy  of  more  extended  notice. 
The  convention  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  26th  of  May, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  two-thirds  rule  was  first 
adopted.  Van  Buren  had  a  majority  of  the  votes,  but 
could  not  secure  the  necessary  two  thirds,  and  finally 
James  K.  Polk  was  unanimously  nominated.    This 
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news  was  instantly  flashed  to  Washington  by  the  tele- 
graph and  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  of  enthu* 
siasm,  disappointment,  and  wonder,  and  not  believed 
by  many  until  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 

The  convention  then  nominated  Van  Buren's  friend. 
Senator  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. This  news,  too,  was  immediately  sent  by  wire 
to  Washington.  Morse  at  once  informed  Mr.  Wrij^t, 
who  was  in  the  Capitol  at  the  time,  of  his  nomination, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  'Morse  wired  his  refusal 
to  Vi^l  in  Baltimore,  and  it  was  read  to  the  convention 
only  a  few  moments  after  the  nomination  had  been 
made.  This  was  too  much  for  the  credulity  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  they  adjourned  till  the  following  day  and 
sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  verify  the  dis- 
patch. Upon  the  return  of  the  committee,  with  the 
report  that  the  telegraph  had  indeed  performed  this 
wonder,  this  new  instrumentality  received  such  an 
advertisement  as  could  not  fail  to  please  4he  most  ex- 
acting. 

Then  a  scene  was  enacted  new  in  the  annals  of  civili- 
zation. In  Baltimore  the  committee  of  conference  sur- 
rounded Vail  at  his  instrument,  and  in  Washington 
Senator  Wright  sat  beside  Morse,  all  others  being  ex- 
cluded. The  committee  urged  Wright  to  accept  the 
nomination,  giving  him  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  He 
replied,  giving  as  good  reasons  for  refusing.  This  first 
long-distance  conversation  was  carried  on  until  the 
committee  was  finally  convinced  that  Wright  was  de- 
termined to  refuse,  and  they  so  reported  to  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Dallas  was  then  nominated,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  Polk  and  Dallas  were  elected. 
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On  June  S,  Morse  made  his  report  to  the  Honorable 
McCIintock  Young,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ad  interim.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  he  was  able  to  say:  ''Of  the  appropriation  made 
there  will  remain  in  the  Treasury,  after  the  settlement 
of  outstanding  accounts,  about  $8500,  which  may  be 
needed  for  contingent  liabilities  and  for  sustaining  the 
line  already  constructed,  until  provision  by  law  shall 
be  made  for  such  an  organization  of  a  telegraphic  de- 
partment or  bureau  as  shall  enable  the  Telegraph  at 
least  to  support  itself,  if  not  to  become  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government/' 

In  the  course  of  this  report  mention  is  also  made  of 
the  following  interesting  incidents:  — 

**In  regard  to  the  tUilUy  of  the  Telegraph,  time  alone 
can  determine  and  develop  the  whole  capacity  for  good 
of  so  p^ect  a  system.  In  the  few  days  of  its  infancy 
it  has  already  casually  shown  its  usefulness  in  the  re- 
Hef,  in  various  ways,  of  the  anxieties  of  thousands;  and, 
when  such  a  sure  means  of  relief  is  available  to  the 
public  at  large,  the  amount  of  its  usefulness  becomes 
incalculable.  An  instance  or  two  wiU  best  illustrate 
this  quality  of  the  Telegraph. 

'"A  family  in  Washington  was  thrown  into  great 
distress  by  a  rumor  that  one  of  its  members  had  met 
with  a  violent  death  in  Baltimore  the  evening  before. 
Several  hours  must  have  elapsed  ere  their  state  of  sus- 
pense could  be  relieved  by  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
veyance. A  note  was  dispatched  to  the  telegraph  rooms 
at  the  Capitol  requesting  to  have  inquiry  made  at  Bal- 
timore. The  messenger  had  occasion  to  wait  but  ten  min-- 
ides  when  the  proper  inquiry  was  made  at  Baltimore, 
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and  the  answer  returned  that  the  rumor  was  without 
foundation.  Thus  was  a  worthy  family  relieved  imme- 
diately from  a  state  of  distressing  suspense. 

'*  An  inquiry  from  a  person  in  Baltimore,  holding  the 
cheek  of  a  gentleman  in  Washington  upon  the  Bank  of 
Washington,  was  sent  by  telegraph  to  ascertain  if  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  funds  in  that  bank.  A  mes- 
senger was  instantly  dispatched  from  the  Capitol  who 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  an  affirmative  answer, 
which  was  returned  to  Baltimore  instantly,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  confidence  in  a  money  arrangement  which 
might  have  affected  unfavorably  (for  many  hours,  at 
least)  the  business  transactions  of  a  man  of  good  credit. 

'*  Other  cases  might  be  given,  but  these  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  of  utility,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  will  reflect  upon  them  thousands  of 
cases  in  the  public  business,  in  commercial  operations, 
and  in  private  and  social  transactions,  which  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  the  immense  advantages  of  such  a 
speedy  mode  of  conveying  intelligence." 

While  such  instances  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph  are 
but  the  conmionplaces  of  to-day,  we  can  imagine  with 
what  wonder  they  were  regarded  in  1844. 

Morse  then  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  on 
the  same  day,  referring  to  the  report  just  quoted  from, 
and  then  saying:  — 

""The  proprietors  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  an 
engine  of  power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  all  opinions 
seem  to  concur  in  desiring  to  have  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  have  it  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  and  associations;  and  to  this  end 
the  proprietors  req>ectfully  submit  their  willingness  to 
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transfer  the  exclusive  use  and  control  of  it,  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  such  improvements  as  shall  be 
made  by  the  proprietors,  or  either  of  them,  if  Congress 
shall  proceed  to  cause  its  construction,  and  upon  either 
of  the  following  terms/* 

Here  follow  the  details  of  the  two  plans:  either  out- 
right purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  existing  line 
and  construction  by  the  Government  of  the  line  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York,  or  construction  of  the  latter 
by  the  proprietors  under  contract  to  the  Government; 
but  no  specific  sum  was  mentioned  in  either  case. 

This  offer  was  not  accepted,  as  wiU  appear  further 
on,  but  $8000  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
line  aheady  built,  and  that  was  all  that  Congress  would 
do.  It  was  while  this  matter  was  pending  that  Morse 
wrote  to  his  brother  Sidney,  on  June  IS:  — 

**I  am  in  the  crisis  of  matters,  so  far  as  this  session 
of  Congress  is  concerned,  in  relation  to  the  Telegraph, 
which  absorbs  all  my  time.  Perfect  enthusiasm  seems 
to  pervade  all  classes  in  regard  to  it,  but  there  is  still 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  which  is  permitted  by  a  wise 
Father  to  keep  me  humble,  doubtless.  May  his  strength 
be  sufficient  for  me  and  I  shall  fear  nothing,  and  will 
bear  it  till  He  sees  fit  to  remove  it.  Pray  for  me,  as  I  do 
for  you,  that,  if  prosperity  is  allotted  to  us,  we  may 
have  hearts  to  use  it  to  the  glory  of  God.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

JUNE  tS,  1844— OCTOBER  9, 1845 

Fame  and  f ortime  now  aaiured.  —  Government  dedinea  pordiaBe  of  tele* 
graph.  —  Accident  to  leg  givee  needed  reat  —  Rcflectiona  on  waya  of  ProTi- 
denoe.  —  Conaideration  of  financial  propoattiona.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith'a  fid- 
aome  ptalae. — Mone'a  reply.  —  Extenaion  of  telegraph  proceeda  alowly.^- 
Letter  to  Ruaaian  Miniater.  —  Letter  to  London  "Medianica*  Magaaine'* 
daiming  priority  and  first  experiments  in  wiieleas  telegraphy.  —  Hopes  that 
Government  may  yet  pnrchaae.  —  Longing  for  a  home.  —  Dinner  at  Rua- 
aian Mimster'a.  — -  Congreaa  again  fails  him.  — Amoa  Kendall  dioaen  aa 
busineas  agent.  —  First  telegraph  company.  —  Fourth  voyage  to  Europe.  — 
London,  Broek,  Hamburg.  —  Letter  of  Chailea  T.  Fkiarhmann.  —  Paris.  — 
Nothing  definite  accomplished. 

Horse's  fame  was  now  secure,  and  fortune  was  soon  to 
follow.  Tried  as  he  had  been  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
he  was  now  destined  to  undergo  new  trials,  trials  in- 
cident to  success,  to  prosperity,  and  to  world-wide 
eminence.  That  he  foresaw  the  new  dangers  which 
would  beset  him  on  every  hand  is  clearly  evidenced  in 
the  letters  to  his  brother,  but,  heartened  by  the  success 
which  had  at  last  crowned  his  efforts,  he  buckled  on 
his  armor  ready  to  do  battle  to  such  foes,  both  within 
and  without,  as  should  in  the  future  assail  him.  Fatalist 
as  we  must  regard  him,  he  believed  in  his  star;  or  rather 
he  went  forward  with  sublime  faith  in  that  €rod  who 
had  thus  far  guarded  him  from  evil,  and  in  his  own 
good  time  had  given  him  the  victory,  and  such  a  vic- 
tory!  For  twelve  years  he  had  fought  on  through  trials 
and  privations,  hampered  by  bodily  ailments  and  the 
deep  discouragements  of  those  who  should  have  aided 
him.  Pitted  against  the  trained  minds  and  the  wealth 
of  other  nations,  he  had  gone  forth  a  very  David  to 
battle,  and,  like  David,  the  simplicity  of  his  missile  had 
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given  him  the  victory.  Other  td^raphs  had  been 
devised  by  other  men;  some  had  actually  been  put  into 
operation,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  nations  had 
held  their  breath  tmtil  his  appeared,  and,  sweeping  all 
the  others  from  the  field,  demonstrated  and  maintained 
its  supremacy. 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  became  more  complex* 
Honors  were  showered  upon  him;  fame  carried  his 
name  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  his  coimsel 
was  sought  by  eminent  scientists  and  by  other  inventors, 
both  practical  and  visionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  detractors  innumerable  arose; 
his  rights  to  the  invention  were  challenged,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  in  insincerity;  infringements  of  his  patent 
rights  necessitated  long  and  acrimonious  lawsuits,  and, 
like  other  men  of  mark,  he  was  traduced  and  vilified* 
In  addition  to  aU  this  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
seething  politics  of  the  day  and  in  religious  questions 
which,  to  his  mind  and  that  of  many  others,  affected 
the  very  foundations  of  the  nation. 

To  follow  him  through  aU  these  labyrinthine  ways 
would  require  volumes,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
selecting  only  such  letters  as  may  give  a  fair  idea  of  how 
he  bore  himself  in  the  face  of  these  new  and  manifold 
trials,  of  how  he  sometimes  erred  in  judgment  and  in 
action,  but  how  through  all  he  was  sincere  and  firm  in 
his  faith,  and  how,  at  last,  he  was  to  find  that  home  and 
that  domestic  bliss  which  he  had  aU  his  life  so  earnestly 
desired,  but  which  had  until  the  evening  of  his  days 
been  denied  to  him* 

Having  won  his  great  victory,  retirement  from  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  best  suited  him.  He  was  now 
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fif ty-tliree  yeara  of  age»  and  he  felt  that  he  had  earned 
repose.  To  this  end  he  sought  to  carry  out  his  long- 
cherished  idea  that  the  telegraph  should  become  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  very  modest  remuneration.  As  I  have  said  before, 
he  and  the  other  proprietors  joined  in  offering  the  tele- 
graph to  the  Government  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $100»- 
000.  But  the  Administration  of  that  day  seems  to  have 
been  stricken  with  unaccountable  blindness,  for  the 
Postmaster-General,  that  same  wise  and  sapient  Cave 
Johnson  who  had  sought  to  kill  the  telegraph  bill  by 
ridicule  in  the  House,  and  in  despite  of  his  acknowl- 
edgment to  Morse,  reported:  **That  the  operation  oi 
the  Telegraph  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  had 
not  satisfied  him  that,  under  any  rate  of  postage  that 
could  be  adopted,  its  revenues  could  be  made  equal  to 
its  eiq>enditiues/*  Congress  was  equally  lax,  and  so  the 
Government  lost  its  great  opportunity,  for  when,  in 
after  years,  the  question  of  government  ownership 
again  came  up,  it  was  found  that  either  to  purchase 
outright  or  to  parallel  existing  lines  would  cost  many 
more  millions  than  it  would  have  taken  thousands  in 
1844. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  what  was  offered  to  them  was  always  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  Morse.  For,  while  he  himself  gained  much 
more  by  the  operation  of  private  companies,  the  evils 
which  he  had  foretold  were  more  than  realized. 

But  to  return  to  the  days  of  '44,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  met  with  a  painful  accident. 
Its  exact  nature  is  not  specified,  but  it  must  have  been 
severe,  and  yet  we  leam  from  the  following  letter  to  his 
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brother  Sidney,  dated  June  23,  that  he  saw  in  it  only 
another  blessing:  — 

**I  am  still  in  bed,  and  from  appearances  I  am  likely 
to  be  held  here  for  many  days,  perhaps  weeks.  The 
woimd  on  the  leg  was  worse  than  I  at  first  supposed. 
It  seems  slow  in  healing  and  has  been  much  inflamed, 
although  now  yielding  to  remedies.  My  hope  was  to 
have  spent  some  weeks  in  New  York,  but  it  wiQ  now 
depend  on  the  time  of  the  healing  of  my  leg. 

"The  ways  of  Grod  are  mysterious,  and  I  find  prayer 
answered  in  a  way  not  at  aU  anticipated.  This  accident, 
as  we  are  apt  to  call  it,  I  can  plainly  see  is  calculated  to 
effect  many  salutary  objects.  I  needed  rest  of  body  and 
mind  after  my  intense  anxieties  and  exertions,  and  I 
might  have  neglected  it,  and  so,  perhaps,  brought  on 
premature  disease  of  both;  but  I  am  involuntarily  laid 
up  so  that  I  must  keep  quiet,  and,  although  the  fall  that 
caused  my  wound  was  painful  at  first,  yet  I  have  no 
severe  pain  with  it  now.  But  the  principal  effect  is, 
doubtless,  intended  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  and 
I  am  afforded  an  opportunity  of  quiet  reflection  on  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  me. 

"I  cannot  but  constantly  exclaim,  'What  hath  God 
wrought!'  When  I  look  back  upon  the  darkness  of  last 
winter  and  reflect  how,  at  one  time  everything  seemed 
hopeless;  when  I  remember  that  all  my  associates  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Telegraph  had  either  deserted  me  or 
were  discouraged,  and  one  had  even  turned  my  enemy, 
reviler  and  accuser  (and  even  Mr.  Vail,  who  has  held 
fast  to  me  from  the  beginning,  felt  like  giving  up 
just  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  all) ;  when  I  remember 
that,  giving  up  all  hope  myself  from  any  other  source 
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than  his  right  ann  which  brings  salvation,  his  salvation 
did  come  in  answer  to  prayer,  faith  is  strengthened,  and 
did  I  not  know  by  too  sad  experience  the  deceitf  ukiess 
of  the  heart,  I  should  say  that  it  was  inqiossible  for  me 
again  to  distrust  or  feel  anxiety,  undue  anxiety,  for  the 
future.  But  He  who  knows  the  heart  knows  its  disease, 
and,  as  the  Good  Physician,  if  we  give  ourselves  unreserv- 
edly into  his  hands  to  be  cured.  He  will  give  that  medi- 
cine which  his  perfect  knowledge  of  our  case  prescribes. 

'^I  am  weU  aware  that  just  now  my  praises  ring  from 
one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other.  I  cannot  take  up 
a  paper  in  which  I  do  not  find  something  to  flatter  the 
natural  pride  of  the  heart.  I  have  prayed,  indeed* 
against  it;  I  have  asked  for  a  right  spirit  under  a  trial 
of  a  new  character,  for  prosperity  is  a  trial,  and  our 
Saviour  has  denounced  a  woe  on  us  Vhen  all  men  speak 
well  of  us/  May  it  not  then  be  in  answer  to  this  prayer 
that  He  shuts  me  up,  to  strengthen  me  against  the 
temptations  which  the  praises  of  the  world  present, 
and  so,  by  meditation  on  his  dealings  with  me  and  re- 
viewing the  way  in  which  He  has  led  me,  showing  me 
my  perfect  helplessness  without  Him,  He  is  preparing 
to  bless  me  with  stronger  faith  and  more  unreserved 
faith  in  Him? 

**  To  Him,  indeed,  belongs  aU  the  glory.  I  have  had 
evidence  enough  that  without  Christ  I  could  do  nothing. 
All  my  strength  is  there  and  I  fervently  desire  to  ascribe 
to  Him  aU  the  praise.  If  I  am  to  have  influence,  in- 
creased influence,  I  desire  to  have  it  for  Christ,  to  use  it 
for  his  cause;  if  wealth,  for  Christ;  if  more  knowledge, 
for  Christ.  I  speak  sincerely  when  I  say  I  fear  prosperity 
lest  I  should  be  proud  and  forget  whence  it  comes.'' 
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Having  at  length  recovered  from  the  accident  which 
had  given  him»  in  spite  of  himself,  the  rest  which  he  so 
much  needed,  Morse  again  devoted  himself  to  his  affairs 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.  The  Government  still  de- 
laying to  take  action,  he  was  compelled,  much  to  his 
regret,  to  consider  the  offers  of  private  parties  to  extend 
the  lines  of  the  telegraph  to  important  points  in  the 
Union.  He  had  received  propositions  from  various  per* 
sons  who  were  eager  to  push  the  enterprise,  but  in  all 
negotiations  he  was  hampered  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
Smith,  who  seemed  bent  on  putting  as  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement  as  possible,  and 
some  oi  whose  propositions  had  to  be  rejected  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  Before  Congress  had  finally  put  the 
quietus  on  his  hopes  in  that  direction,  he  considered  the 
advisability  oi  parting  with  his  interest  to  some  in- 
dividual, and,  on  July  1, 1844,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  David 
Burbank  from  Baltimore:  — 

'*In  reply  to  your  query  for  what  sum  I  would  sell 
my  share  of  the  patent  right  in  the  Tel^raph,  which 
amounts  to  one  half,  I  frankly  say  that,  if  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  secured  to  me  in  cash, 
current  ftmds  in  the  United  States,  or  stocks  at  cash 
value,  such  as  I  may  be  disposed  to  accept  if  presented, 
so  that  in  six  months  from  this  date  I  shall  realize  that 
sum,  I  will  assign  over  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  Telegraph  in  the  United  States. 

'^I  offer  it  at  this  jHice,  not  that  I  estimate  the  value 
of  the  invention  so  low,  for  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable 
that  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  not  half  its  value,  but 
that  1  may  have  my  own  mind  free  to  be  occupied  in 
perfecting  the  system,  and  in  a  general  superintendence 
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of  it,  unembarrassed  by  the  business  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  secure  its  utmost  usefuhiess  and  value/* 

A  Mr.  Fry  of  Philadelphia  had  also  made  an  oflFer, 
and,  referring  to  this,  he  wrote  to  Smith  from  New  York» 
on  July  17:  ^'A  letter  from  Mr.  Fry,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  answer  to  the  proposals  which  you  sent,  I  have  just 
received.  I  wish  much  to  see  you,  as  I  cannot  move  in 
this  matter  until  I  know  your  views.  I  am  here  for 
about  a  fortnight  and  wish  some  arrangements  made  by 
which  our  business  can  be  transacted  without  the  neces- 
sity of  so  much  waiting  and  so  much  writing.'* 

All  these  negotiations  seem  to  have  come  to  nothing, 
and  I  have  only  mentioned  them  as  showing  Morse's 
willingness  to  part  with  his  interest  for  much  less  than 
he  knew  it  was  worth,  in  order  that  he  might  not  prove 
an  obstacle  in  the  expansion  of  the  system  by  being  too 
mercenary,  and  so  that  he  might  obtain  some  measure  of 
freedom  from  care. 

Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  while  still  proving  himself  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Morse  in  many  ways,  had  com- 
piled a  Telegraph  Dictionary  which  he  called:  '^The 
Secret  Corresponding  Vocabulary,  adapted  for  Use  to 
Morse's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  also  in  con- 
ducting Written  Correspondence  transmitted  by  the 
Mails,  or  otherwise."  The  dedication  reads  as  follows: 

To  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Inventor  of  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Tetegroph 

Sir,  —  The  homage  of  the  world  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  accorded 
to  the  name  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  American 
philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  having  first  taught 
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mankind  that  the  wild  and  terrific  ways  and  forces  of 
the  electric  fluid,  as  it  flies  and  flashes  through  the  rent 
atmosphere,  or  descends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
are  guided  by  positive  and  fixed  laws,  as  much  as  the 
movements  of  more  sluggish  matter  in  the  physical  crea- 
tion, and  that  its  terrible  death-strokes  may  be  rendered 
harmless  by  proper  scientific  precautions. 

To  anoth^  name  of  another  generation,  yet  of  the 
same  proud  national  nativity,  the  glory  has  been  re- 
served of  having  first  taught  mankind  to  reach  even 
beyond  the  results  of  Franklin,  and  to  subdue  in  a  modi- 
fied state,  into  the  familiar  and  practical  uses  of  a  house- 
hold servant  who  runs  at  his  master's  bidding,  this  same 
once  frightful  and  tremendous  element.  Indeed  the 
great  work  of  science  which  Franklin  commenced  for 
the  protection  of  man,  you  have  most  triimiphantly 
subdued  to  his  convenience.  And  it  needs  not  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  foresee,  nor  the  spirit  of  personal  flattery 
to  declare,  that  the  names  of  Franklin  and  Morse  are 
destined  to  glide  down  the  declivity  of  time  together, 
the  equals  in  the  renown  of  inventive  achievements, 
until  the  hand  of  History  shall  become  palsied,  and 
whatever  pertains  to  humanity  shaU  be  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  matter. 

Of  one  thus  rich  in  the  present  applause  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  the  prospect  of  their  f  utiure  gratitude, 
it  affords  the  author  of  the  following  compilation,  which 
is  designed  to  contribute  in  a  degree  to  the  practical 
usefulness  of  your  invention,  a  hi^  gratification  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  public  feeling. 

That  you  may  Uve  to  witness  the  full  consmnmation 
of  the  vast  revolution  in  the  social  and  business  rela- 
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tions  of  your  countrymen,  which  your  gwiius  has 
proved  to  be  feasible,  under  the  liberal  encouragement 
of  our  national  councils,  and  that  you  may,  with  this 
great  gratification,  also  realize  from  it  the  substantial 
reward,  which  inventive  merit  too  seldom  acquires,  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  independence,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

Your  most  respectful  and  obedient  servant 

Teeb  Authob. 

This  florid  and  fulsome  eulogy  was  written  by  that 
singular  being  who  could  thus  flatter,  and  almost 
apotheosize,  the  inventor  in  public,  while  in  secret  he 
was  doing  everything  to  thwart  him,  and  who  never,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  ceased  to  antagonize  him,  and  later 
accused  him  of  having  claimed  the  credit  of  an  invention 
all  the  essentials  of  which  were  invented  by  others.  No 
wonder  that  Morse  was  embarrassed  and  at  a  loss  how 
to  reply  to  the  letter  of  Smith's  enclosing  this  eulogy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  up  one  of  the  subjects 
in  dispute:  — 

Nbw  Yobk.  November  18, 1S44. 

Deab  Sib,  —  I  have  received  yours  of  the  4th  and 
fith  inst.,  and  reply  in  relation  to  the  several  subjects 
you  mention  in  their  order. 

I  like  veiy  well  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
entation of  a  set  of  the  Telegraph  Dictionary  you  are 
publishing  to  each  member  of  Congress,  and,  when  I 
return  to  Washington,  will  see  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  see  if  he  will  assent  to  it. 

As  to  the  dedication  to  me,  since  you  have  asked  my 
opinion,  I  must  say  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  much 
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curtafled  and  less  laudatory.  I  must  refer  it  entirely 
to  you,  however,  as  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  others 
should  write  and  think  of  me. 

In  regard  to  the  Bartlett  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  your  plan  for  settling  it,  I  cannot  admit  that, 
as  proprietors  of  the  Telegraph,  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  regret  that  there  has  been  any  mention  of  it, 
and  I  had  hoped  that  you  yourself  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination to  leave  the  matter  altogether,  or  at  least 
until  the  Telegraph  bill  had  been  definitely  settled  in 
Congress.  However  much  I  may  deprecate  agitation  of 
the  subject  in  the  Senate,  to  mar  and  probably  to  defeat 
all  our  prospects,  it  is  a  matter  over  which  I  have  no 
control  in  the  aspect  that  has  been  given  to  it,  and 
therefore  —  '^the  suppression  of  detaOs  which  had  bet- 
ter not  be  pushed  to  a  decision''  —  does  not  rest  with 
me. 

In  regard,  however,  to  such  a  division  of  the  property 
of  the  Telegraph  as  shall  enable  each  of  us  to  labor  for 
the  general  benefit  without  embarrassment  from  each 
other,  I  think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  a  division  is  proposed  to  be  made 
might  be  extended  to  embrace  the  entire  property.  The 
subject,  however,  requires  mature  deliberation,  and  I 
am  not  now  prepared  to  present  the  plan,  but  will 
think  it  over  and  consult  with  VaO  and  Gale  and  ar- 
range it,  perhaps  definitely,  when  I  see  you  again  in 
Washington. 

I  have  letters  from  Vafl  at  Washington  and  Rogers 
at  Baltimore  stating  the  fact  that  complete  success  has 
attended  aU  the  transmission  of  results  by  Telegraph, 
there  not  having  been  a  failure  in  a  single  instance,  and 
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to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
perfect  impartiality  of  the  directors  of  the  Tel^;raph. 

While  the  success  of  the  Telegraph  had  now  been 
f uUy  <lemonstrated,  and  while  congratulations  and 
honors  were  showered  on  the  inventor  from  aU  quarters, 
negotiations  for  its  extension  proceeded  but  slowly. 
Morse  still  kept  hoping  that  the  Government  would 
eventually  purchase  aU  the  rights*  and  it  was  not  until 
well  into  1845  that  he  was  comi>elled  to  abandon  this 
dream.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  kept  busy  relying  to 
enquiries  from  the  representatives  of  Russia,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  and  in  repelling  attacks 
which  had  already  been  Uunched  against  him  in  scien- 
tific  circles.  As  an  example  of  the  former  I  shall  quote 
from  a  letter  to  His  Excellency  Alexander  de  Bodisco, 
the  Russian  Minister,  written  in  December,  1844:  — 

''In  complying  with  your  request  to  write  you  re- 
specting my  invention  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, I  find  there  are  but  few  points  of  interest  not 
embraced  in  the  printed  documents  already  in  your  pos- 
session. The  principle  on  which  my  whole  inventicm 
rests  is  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet  commanded 
at  pleasure  at  any  distance.  The  application  of  this 
power  to  the  tel^raph  is  original  with  me.  If  the 
electro-magnet  is  now  used  in  Europe  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  it  has  been  subsequently  introduced.  All  the 
systems  of  dectric  telegraphs  in  Euroi>e  from  1820  to 
1840  are  based  on  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needUy 
while  my  system,  invented  in  18S2,  is  based,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  on  the  electro-magnet.  •  • . 

''Should  the  Emperor  be  desirous  ci  the  superin- 
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tendence  of  an  experienced  person  to  put  the  Telegraph 
in  operation  in  Russia,  I  will  either  engage  myself  to 
visit  Russia  for  that  puipose;  or,  if  my  own  or  another 
government  shall,  previous  to  receiving  an  answer  from 
Russia,  engage  my  personal  attendance,  I  will  send  an 
e]q>erienced  person  in  my  stead.*' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  vigorous  style  in  which  he  re* 
pelled  attacks  on  his  merits  as  an  inventor,  I  shall  give 
the  following:  — 

Mbsbbs.  EnrTOBS, — The  London  **  Mechanics '  Mag- 
azine,'' for  October,  1844,  copies  an  article  from  the  Bal- 
timore "American"  in  which  my  discovery  in  relation 
to  causing  electricity  to  cross  rivers  without  wires  is  an- 
nounced, and  then  in  a  note  to  his  readers  the  editor 
of  the  magazine  makes  the  following  assertion :  "  The 
English  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  Mr. 
Morse  has  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to  mag- 
neto telegraphs,  only  rediscovered  what  was  previously 
well  known  in  this  country." 

More  illiberality  and  deliberate  injustice  has  been 
seldom  condensed  within  so  small  a  compass.  From  the 
experience,  however,  that  I,  in  conmion  with  many 
American  scientific  gentlemen,  have  already  had  of  the 
piratical  conjoined  with  the  abusive  propensity  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  English  amans  and  writers,  I  can  scarcely 
expect  either  liberality  or  justice  from  the  quarter 
whence  this  falsehood  has  issued.  But  there  is,  fortu- 
nately, an  appeal  to  my  own  countrymen,  to  the  impar- 
tial and  libenl-minded  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the 
truly  noble  of  England  herself. 

I  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  the  Electro- 
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Magnetic  Telegraph;  to  be  the  first  who  planned  and 
operated  a  really  practicable  Electric  Tdegraph.  This 
is  the  broad  claim  I  make  in  behalf  of  my  comitry  and 
myself  before  the  world.  If  I  cannot  substantiate  this 
claim,  if  any  other,  to  whatever  country  he  belongs,  can 
make  out  a  previous  or  better  daim,  I  will  cheerfully 
yield  him  the  palm« 

Although  I  had  planned  and  completed  my  Telegraph 
unconscious,  until  after  my  Td^graph  was  in  open^ 
tion,  that  even  the  words  '*  Electric  Tdegraph"  had 
ever  been  combined  until  I  had  combined  them,  I 
have  now  made  myself  familiar  with,  I  believe,  all  the 
plans,  abortive  and  otherwise,  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world  since  the  time  of  Franklin,  who  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  using  electricity  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  intelligence.  With  this  knowl- 
edge, both  of  the  various  plans  devised  and  the  time 
when  they  were  severally  devised,  I  claim  to  be  the  first 
inventor  of  a  really  practicable  telegraph  on  the  electric 
principle.  When  this  shall  be  seriously  called  in  question 
by  any  responsible  name,  I  have  the  proof  in  readiness. 

As  to  English  electric  telegraphs,  the  telegraph  of 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  called  the  Magnetic  Needle 
Tel^raph,  inefficient  as  it  is,  was  invented  five  years 
alter  mine,  and  the  printing  telegraph,  so-called  (the 
title  to  the  invention  of  which  is  litigated  by  Wheat- 
stone  and  Bain)  was  invented  seven  years  after  mine. 

So  much  for  my  rediscovering  what  was  previously 
known  in  England. 

As  to  the  discovery  that  electricity  may  be  made  to 
cross  the  water  without  wire  conductors,  above,through, 
or  beneath  the  water,  the  very  reference  by  the  editor 
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to  another  number  of  the  magazine,  and  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Cooke,  or  rather  Steinheil,  and  of  Bain,  showB 
that  the  editor  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  my 
experiment.  I  have  in  detail  the  experiments  of  Bain 
and  Wheatstone.  They  were  merely  in  effect  repetitions 
of  the  experiments  of  Steinheil.  Their  object  was  to 
show  that  the  earth  or  water  can  be  made  one  half  of 
the  circuit  in  conducting  electricity,  a  fact  proved  by 
Franklin  with  ordinary  electricity  in  the  last  century, 
and  by  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  with  magnetic 
electricity  in  18S7.  Mr.  Bain,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  in  England  repeated,  or  (to  use  the  Eng- 
lish editor's  phrase)  rediscovered  the  same  fact  in  1841. 
But  what  have  these  experiments,  in  which  one  wire 
is  carried  across  the  riVer,  to  do  with  mine  wkUh  dispenses 
nnth  wires  cdtogether  across  the  river?  I  challenge  the 
proof  that  such  an  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  in 
Europe,  imless  it  be  since  the  publication  of  my  results. 

The  year  1844  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  Congress 
still  was  dilatory.  Morse  hated  to  abandon  his  cher- 
ished dream  of  government  ownership,  and,  while 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  private  parties  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  he  still  hoped  that  Congress  would 
at  last  see  the  light.  He  writes  to  his  brother  from 
Washington  on  December  80:  — 

*' Telegraph  matters  look  exceedingly  encouraging, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  Europe.  I  have 
just  got  a  letter  from  a  special  agent  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, sent  to  Boston  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  seen  mine  and  'is 
convinced  of  its  superiority,*  and  wishes  all  information 
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oonceming  it,  adding :  ^I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make 
a  special  report  on  your  admirable  invention/  ** 

And  on  January  18,  1845,  he  writes:  — 

*'I  am  well,  but  anxiously  waiting  the  action  of  Con- 
gress on  the  bill  for  extension  of  Td^raph.  Texas 
drives  everything  else  into  a  com^.  I  have  not  many 
fears  if  they  will  only  get  it  up.  I  had  to-day  the  Rus- 
sian, Spanish,  and  Belgian  Ministers  to  see  the  operation 
of  the  Tdegraph;  they  were  astonished  and  delisted. 
The  Russian  Minister  particularly  takes  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  it,  and  wiU  write  to  his  Government  by  next 
steamer.  The  French  Minister  also  came  day  before 
yesterday,  and  will  write  in  its  favor  to  his  Govern- 
ment. . . .  Senator  Woodbury  gave  a  discourse  before 
the  Institute  a  few  nights  ago,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  he  lauded  the  Telegraph 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  thought  I  had  gone  a  step  be- 
yond Franklin!  The  popularity  of  the  Tel^raph  in- 
creases rather  than  declines.'' 

The  mention  of  Texas  in  this  lett^  refers  to  the  fact 
that  Folk  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  on  a  platform 
which  favored  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  question  was,  naturally,  para- 
mount in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Texas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  December,  1845. 

Writing  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lind,  in  Porto  Rico 
on  February  8,  he  says:  — 

'^The  Telegraph  operates  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  public,  as  you  perhaps  see  by  the  laudatory  no- 
tices of  the  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  now 
in  a  state  of  unpleasant  suspense  waiting  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Telegraph  to  New  York. 
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I  am  in  hopes  th^  will  take  it  up  and  pass  it  next  week; 
if  they  should  not,  I  shall  at  once  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  private  companies  to  take  it  and  estend  it. 

*^I  do  long  for  the  time,  if  it  shall  be  permitted,  to 
have  you  with  your  husband  and  little  Charles  around 
me.  I  feel  my  loneliness  more  and  more  keenly  every 
day.  Fame  and  money  are  in  themselves  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  domestic  happiness;  as  means  to  that  end 
I  value  them.  Yesterday  was  the  sad  anniversary  (the 
twentieth)  of  your  dear  mother's  death,  and  I  spent  the 
most  of  it  in  thinking  of  her.  .  .  ." 

'*  Thursday,  February  1$.  I  dined  at  the  Russian 
Ambassador's  Tuesday.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  din- 
ner-party I  ever  attended  in  any  cotmtry.  Thirty-six 
sat  down  to  table;  there  were  eleven  Senators,  nearly 
half  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  table,  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  was  decorated  with  immense  gilt  vases 
of  flowers  on  a  splendid  plateau  of  richly  chased  gilt 
ornaments,  and  candelabra  with  about  a  htmdred  and 
fifty  lights.  We  were  ushered  into  the  house  through 
eight  liveried  servants,  who  afterward  waited  on  us  at 
table. 

"I  go  to-morrow  evening  to  Mr.  Widdiffe's,  Post- 
master General,  and,  probably,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing next  to  the  President's.  The  new  President,  Polk, 
arrived  thia  evening  amid  the  roar  of  cannon.  He  will 
be  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  I  presume  I 
shall  be  there. 

'*I  am  most  anxiously  waiting  the  action  of  Congress 
on  the  Telegraph.  It  is  exceedingly  tantalizing  to  suffer 
so  much  loss  of  precious  time  that  cannot  be  recalled." 

This  time  there  was  no  eleventh-hour  passage  of  the 
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bill,  for  Congress  adjourned  without  reaching  it»  and 
while  this,  in  the  light  of  future  events,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  tactical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it 
inured  to  the  financial  benefit  of  the  inventor  himself. 
The  question  now  arose  of  the  best  means  of  extending 
the  business  of  the  telegraph  through  private  companies, 
and  Morse  keenly  felt  the  need  of  a  better  business  head 
than  he  possessed  to  guide  the  enterprise  throu^  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  commerce.  He  was  f  (Mtunate 
in  choosing  as  his  business  and  legal  adviser  the  Hon- 
orable Amos  Kendall. 

Mr.  James  D.  Reid,  one  of  the  early  telegraphers  and 
a  staunch  and  faithful  friend  of  Morse's,  thus  speaks 
of  Mr.  Kendall  in  his  valuable  book  '"The  Tel^^aph  in 
America":  — 

*'Mr.  Kendall  is  too  well  known  in  American  history 
to  require  description.  He  was  General  Jackson's  Post- 
master General,  incorruptible,  able,  an  educated  lawyer, 
clear-headed,  methodical,  and  ingenious.  But  he  was 
somewhat  rigid  in  his  manners  and  methods,  and  lacked 
the  dash  and  bonhomie  which  would  have  carried  him 
successfully  into  the  business  centres  of  the  seaboard 
cities,  and  brought  capital  largely  and  cheerfully  to  his 
feet.  Of  personal  magnetism,  indeed,  except  in  private 
intercourse,  where  he  was  eminently  delightful,  he  had, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  none.  This  made  his  work  dif- 
ficult, especially  with  railroad  men.  Yet  the  Telegraph 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  more  genuinely  honest 
and  able  hands.  On  the  part  of  those  he  represented 
this  confidence  was  so  complete  that  their  interests 
were  committed  to  him  without  reserve.'' 

Professor  Gale  and  Alfred  Vail  joined  with  Morse  in 
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^Eitnisting  their  interests  to  Mr.  Kendall's  care»  but 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  preferred  to  act  for  himself.  This  caused 
much  trouble  in  the  future,  for  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
dusion  that  the  honest,  upright  Kendall  and  the  shifty 
Smith  were  bound  to  come  into  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  latter,  as  one  of  the  original  patentees,  had  to  be 
consulted  in  every  sale  of  patent  rights,  and  Kendall 
soon  found  it  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  him. 

At  first  Kendall  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  capi- 
talists to  subscribe  to  what  was  still  looked  upon  as  a 
very  risky  venture.  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  was 
the  first  man  wise  in  his  generation,  and  others  then 
followed  his  lead,  so  that  a  cash  capital  of  $15,000 
was  raised.  Mr.  Reid  says:  ''It  was  provided,  in  this 
original  subscription,  that  the  payment  of  $50  should 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  two  shares  of  $50  each.  A  pay- 
ment of  $15,000,  therefore,  required  an  issue  of  $80,000 
stock.  To  the  patentees  were  issued  an  additional 
$80,000  stock,  or  half  of  the  ci^ital,  as  the  considera- 
tion of  the  patent.  The  capital  was  thus  $60,000  for  the 
first  link.  W.  W.  Corcoran  and  B.  B.  French  were 
made  trustees  to  hold  the  patent  rights  and  property 
until  organization  was  e£fected.  Meanwhile  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  first  telegraphic  charter  issued 
in  the  United  States.'* 

The  company  was  called  **The  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,*'  and  was  the  first  telegr^)h  company  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  able,  if  conservative,  management  of  Mr. 
Kendall  the  business  of  the  telegraph  progressed  slowly 
but  surely.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered,  many 
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obstacles  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  efforts  of  un- 
principled men  to  pirate  ihe  invention,  or  to  infringe 
on  the  patent,  were  the  cause  of  numerous  lawsuits. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  the  tele- 
graph. Mr.  Reid  has  accomplished  this  task  much  better 
than  I  possibly  could,  and,  in  following  the  personal 
history  of  Morse,  the  now  famous  inventor,  I  shall  but 
touch  incidentally  on  all  these  matters. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1845,  the  following  letter  of 
introduction  was  sent  to  Morse  from  the  Department 
of  State:  — 

To  the  respective  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe. 

Sm,  —  The  bearer  hereof.  Professor  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  of  New  York,  Superintendent  of  Electro  Mag- 
netic Telegraphs  for  the  United  States,  is  about  to  visit 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  various 
governments  his  own  i^stem,  and  its  superiority  over 
others  now  in  use.  From  a  personal  knowledge  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse  I  can  speak  confidently  of  his  amiability  of 
disposition  and  high  respectability.  The  mmts  of  his  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  this  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence are,  I  believe,  universally  conceded  in  this  country. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  your  acquaint- 
ance and  in  beq>eaking  for  him,  during  his  stay  in  your 
neighborhood,  such  attentions  and  good  offices  in  aid  of 
his  object  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  extend  to  him. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jambb  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 


B.  F.  B.  IIOBSE 
From  ■  portrait  by  Duiel  HustUigtoI) 
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With  the  assurance  that  he  had  left  his  business 
in  capable  hands,  Morse  sailed  from  New  York 
on  August  6, 1845,  and  arrived  in  liverpool  on  the  25th« 
For  the  fourth  time  he  was  crossing  from  America  to 
Europe,  but  under  what  totally  different  circumstances. 
On  previous  occasions,  practically  unknown,  he  had 
voyaged  forth  to  win  his  spurs  in  the  field  of  art,  or  to 
achieve  higher  honors  in  this  same  field,  or  as  a  humble 
petitioner  at  the  courts  of  Europe.  Forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  he 
had  yet  looked  confidently  to  the  future  for  his  reward 
in  material  as  well  as  spiritual  gifts.  Now,  having  aban- 
doned his  art,  he  had  won  such  fame  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent realm  that  his  name  was  becoming  well-known  in 
all  the  centres  of  civilization,  and  he  was  assured  of  a 
respectful  hearing  wherever  he  might  present  himself. 
Freed  already  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  need 
no  longer  take  heed  for  the  morrow,  but  could  with  a 
light  heart  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  new 
scenes,  and  the  business  of  proving  to  other  nations  the 
superiority  of  his  system,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that, 
whatever  might  betide  him  in  Europe,  he  was  assured 
of  a  competence  at  home. 

His  brother  Sidney,  with  his  family,  had  preceded 
him  to  Europe,  and  writing  to  Vail  from  London  on 
September  1,  Morse  says:  — 

*^I  have  just  taken  lodgings  with  my  brother  and  his 
f amfly  preparatory  to  looking  about  for  a  week,  when 
I  shall  continue  my  journey  to  Stockholm  and  St. 
Petersburg,  by  the  way  of  Hamburg,  direct  from  Lon- 
don. 

**0n  my  way  from  Liverpool  I  saw  at  Rugby  the 
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td^raph  wires  of  Wheatstone,  which  extend,  I  under* 
stood,  as  far  as  Northampton.  I  went  into  the  office  as 
the  train  stopped  a  moment,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
instrument  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  *  Dlustrated  Times.* 
The  place  was  the  ticket-office  and  the  man  v&ry  un- 
communicative, but  he  told  me  it  was  not  in  op^tition 
and  that  they  did  not  use  it  much.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  the  two  termini  are  in- 
considerable places,  and  Wheatstcme's  system  dumiqr 
and  complicated.  The  advantage  of  recording  is  incal- 
culable, and  in  this  I  have  the  undisputed  superiority. 
As  soon  as  I  can  visit  the  telegraph-office  here  I  will  give 
you  the  result  of  my  observation.  I  shall  probably  do 
nothing  until  my  return  from  the  north/* 
'  Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  during  Ids  short 
stay  in  London,  and  on  the  17th  of  Sq>tember  he  Idt 
for  the  Continent  with  Mr.  Henry  Ellsworth  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  had  been 
appointed  attach^  to  the  American  L^^ation  at  Stock- 
hohn.  Morse's  letters  to  his  daughter  give  a  detailed 
account  of  his  journey,  but  I  shall  give  only  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  them:  — 

'  **  Hamburg^  September  iP7,  ISJiS.  Evarything  being 
ready  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  instant,  we  left 
Brompton  Square  in  very  rainy  and  stormy  weather, 
and  drove  down  to  the  Custom-house  wharf  and  went 
on  board  our  destined  steamer,  the  William  Joliffe,  a 
dirty,  black-looking,  tub-like  thing,  about  as  large  but 
not  half  so  neat  as  a  North  River  wood-sloop.  The  wind 
was  full  from  the  Southwest,  blowing  a  gale  with  rain, 
and  I  confess  I  did  not  much  fancy  leaving  land  in  so 
unpromising  a  craft  and  in  such  weather;  yet  our  vessel 
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proved  an  excellent  seaboat,  and,  although  all  were  sick 
on  board  but  Mr*  Ellsworth  and  myself,  we  had  a  safe 
but  rough  passage  across  the  boisterous  North  Sea/' 

Stopping  but  a  short  time  in  Rotterdam,  the  party 
proceeded  through  the  Hague  and  Haarlem  to  Amster- 
dam, and  from  the  latter  place  th^  visited  the  village 
of  Broek:  — 

^'The  inn  at  Broek  was  another  e3cample  of  the  same 
neatness.  Here  we  took  a  little  refreshment  before 
going  into  the  village.  We  walked  of  course,  for  no 
carriage,  not  even  a  wheelbarrow,  appeared  to  be  al- 
lowed any  more  than  in  a  gentlemanfs  parlor.  Every- 
thing about  the  exterior  of  the  houses  and*gardens  was 
as  casef ully  cared  for  as  the  furniture  and  embellish- 
ments of  the  interior.  The  streets  (or  rather  alleys,  like 
those  of  a  garden)  were  narrow  and  paved  with  small 
variously  colored  bricks  forming  every  variety  of  orna- 
mental figures.  The  houses,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  class,  exhibited  not  merely  comfort  but  luxury, 
yet  it  was  a  selfish  sort  of  luxury.  The  perpetually 
closed  door  and  shut-up  rooms  of  ceremony,  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  house,  gave  an  air 
of  inhospitableness  which,  I  should  hope,  was  not  in- 
dicative of  the  real  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
it  seemed  to  be  a  deserted  village,  a  place  of  the  dead 
rather  than  of  the  living,  an  ornamental  graveyard. 
The  liveliness  of  social  beings  was  absent  and  was  even 
inconsistent  with  the  superlative  neatness  of  all  around 
us.  It  was  a  best  parlor  out-of-doors,  where  the  gayety 
of  frolicking  children  would  derange  the  set  order  of  the 
furniture,  or  an  accidental  touch  of  a  sacrilegious  foot 
might  scratch  the  polish  of  a  fresh-varnished  fence,  or 
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flatten  down  the  nap  of  the  green  carpet  of  grass,  every 
blade  of  which  is  trained  to  grow  exactly  so. 

"The  grounds  and  gardens  of  a  Mr.  Vander  Beck 
were,  indeed^  a  curiosity  from  the  strange  mixture  of 
the  useful  with  the  ridiculously  ornamental.  Here  were 
the  beautiful  banks  of  a  lake  and  Nature's  embellish* 
ment  of  reeds  and  water  plants,  which»  for  a  wonder, 
were  l^t  to  grow  in  their  native  luxuriance,  and  in  the 
midst  a  huge  pasteboard  or  wooden  swan,  and  a  wooden 
mermaid  of  tasteless  proportions  blowing  from  a  conch- 
shell.  In  another  part  was  a  cottage  with  puppets  the 
size  of  life  moving  by  clock-work;  a  peasant  smoking 
and  turning  a  red  to  wind  off  the  thread  which  his 
'goed  vrow'  is  spinning  upon  a  wheel,  while  a  most 
sheep-like  dog  is  made  to  open  Ids  mouth  and  to  bark 
—  a  dog  which  is»  doubtless,  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
barking,  toy-shop  dogs  of  the  world.  Directly  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  beautiful  grapery,  with  the  richest  clusters 
of  grapes  literally  covering  the  top,  sides  and  walls  of 
the  greenhouse,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
gay  with  dahlias  and  amaranths  and  every  variety  of 
flowers,  with  delicious  fruits  thickly  studding  the  well- 
trained  trees.  Everything,  however,  was  cut  up  into 
miniature  landscapes;  little  bridges  and  little  temples 
adorned  little  canals  and  little  mounds,  miniatiure  rep- 
resentations of  streams  and  hills. 

'^We  visited  the  residence  of  the  burgomaster*  He 
was  away  and  his  servants  permitted  us  to  see  the  house. 
It  was  deaning-day.  Everjrthing  in  the  house  was  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  village.  But  the 
kitchen!  how  shall  I  describe  it?  The  polished  nuirble 
floor,  the  dressers  with  glass  doors  like  a  bookcase,  to 
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keep  the  least  particle  of  dust  from  the  bright-polished 
utensils  of  brass  and  copper.  The  varnished  mahogany 
handle  of  the  brass  spigot,  lest  the  moisture  of  the  hand 
in  turning  it  should  soil  its  polish,  and,  will  you  believe 
it,  the  very  pothooks  as  well  as  the  cranes  (for  there  were 
two),  in  the  fireplace  were  as  bright  as  your  scissors! 

'^Broek  is  certainly  a  curiosity.  It  is  unique,  but  the 
impression  left  upon  me  is  not,  on  the  whole,  agreeable. 
I  should  not  be  contented  to  live  there.  It  is  too  ridic* 
ulously  and  uncomfortably  nice.  Fancy  a  lady  always 
dressed  throuj^out  the  day  in  her  best  evening-party 
dress,  and  say  if  she  could  move  about  with  that  ease 
which  she  would  like.  Such,  however,  must  be  the  feel- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Broek;  they  must  be  in  per- 
petual fear,  not  only  of  soiling  or  deranging  their  dothes 
merely,  but  their  very  streets  every  stq>  they  take. 
But  good-bye  to  Broek.  I  would  not  have  missed  seeing 
it  but  do  not  care  to  see  it  again.'* 

Holland,  which  he  had  never  visited  before,  interested 
him  greatly,  but  he  could  not  help  saying:  ^^One  feels 
in  Holland  like  being  in  a  ship,  constantly  liable  to 
spring  a  leak.'* 

Hamburg  he  found  more  to  his  taste:  — 

**  September  26.  Hamburg,  you  may  remember,  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1842.  It  is  now  almost  re- 
built and  in  a  most  splendid  style  of  architecture.  I  am 
much  prepossessed  in  its  favor.  We  have  taken  up  our 
quarters  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  one  of  the  splendid  new 
hotels  of  the  city.  I  find  the  season  so  far  advanced  in 
these  northern  r^ons  that  I  am  thinking  of  giving  up 
my  journey  farther  north.  My  matters  in  London  wiU 
demand  all  my  spare  time.'* 
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"September  SO.  The  windows  of  my  hotel  look  out 
upon  the  Alster  Basin,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  three 
sides  of  which  are  surrounded  with  splendid  houses. 
Boats  and  swans  are  gliding  over  the  glassy  surface, 
giving,  with  the  well-dressed  promenaders  along  the 
shores,  an  air  of  gayety  and  liveliness  to  the  scene." 

It  ¥nll  not  be  necessaiy  to  follow  the  traveler  step  by 
step  during  this  visit  to  Europe.  He  did  not  go  to 
Sweden  and  Russia,  as  he  had  at  first  planned,  for  he 
learned  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  the  South, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  his  absence. 
He,  therefore,  returned  to  London  from  Hamburg.  He 
was  respectfully  received  eveiywhere  and  his  invention 
was  recognized  as  being  one  of  great  merit  andsin4>lic- 
ity,  but  it  takes  time  for  anything  new  to  make  its 
way.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Charles  T.  Fleischmann,  who  at  that  time  was  agent 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  was  travelling 
through  Europe  collecting  information  on  agriculture, 
education,  and  the  arts.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  Morse's 
and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  his  invention.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  complete  telegraphic  outfit  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  different 
governments  visited  by  him,  and  his  official  position 
gave  him  the  entr6e  everywhere.  Writing  from  Vienna 
on  October  7,  he  says:  — 

""  There  is  no  doubt  Morse's  td^raph  is  the  best  of 
that  description  I  have  yet  seen,  but  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing it  is  in  this  circumstance,  that  every  scien- 
tific man  invents  a  similar  thing  and,  without  having  the 
practical  experience  and  practical  arrangement  which 
make  Morse's  so  preferable,  they  ¥nll  experiment  a 
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few  mfles'  distance  only,  and  no  doubt  it  works;  but, 
when  they  come  to  put  it  up  at  a  great  distance,  then 
they  ¥nll  find  that  their  experience  is  not  su£Scient,  and 
must  come  back  ultimately  to  Morse's  plan.  The 
Austrian  Government  is  much  occupied  selecting  out  of 
many  plans  (of  tel^raphs)  one  for  her  railroads.  I 
have  o£fered  Morse's  and  proposed  experiments.  I  am 
determined  to  stay  for  some  time,  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  making  up  their  minds.'' 

Two  other  young  Americans,  Charles  Robinson  and 
Charles  L.  Chapin,  were  also  travelling  around  Europe 
at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Morse's 
invention,  but,  while  all  these  efiforts  resulted  in  the 
ultimate  adoption  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
then  of  the  world,  of  this  system,  the  superiority  of 
which  all  were  compelled,  sometimes  reluctantly,  to 
admit,  no  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Morse  and 
his  co-proprietOTS  benefited  financially.  The  gain  in 
fame  was  great,  in  money  nil.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
mixed  feelings  that  Morse  wrote  to  his  brother  from 
Paris  on  November  1 :  — 

'^I  am  still  gratified  in  verifying  the  fact  that  my 
Telegraph  is  ahead  of  all  the  other  systems  proposed. 
Wheatstone's  is  not  adopted  here.  The  line  from  Paris 
to  Rouen  is  not  on  his  plan,  but  is  an  experimental  line 
of  the  Governmental  Commission.  I  went  to  see  it 
yesterday  with  my  old  friend  the  Administrator-in- 
Chief  of  the  Telegraphs  of  France,  Mr.  Foy,  who  is  one 
of  the  committee  to  decide  on  the  best  mode  for  France. 
The  system  on  this  line  is  his  modification.  ...  I  have 
had  a  long  interview  with  M.  Arago.  He  is  the  same 
affable  and  polite  man  as  in  18S9.  He  is  a  warm  friend 
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of  mme  and  contends  for  priority  in  my  favor,  and  is 
abo  partial  to  my  tdegri^hic  lystem  as  the  best.  He 
is  President  of  the  Commission  and  is  going  to  write 
the  History  of  Electric  Telegraphs.  I  shall  give  him 
the  facts  concerning  mine.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I 
exhibit  my  telegraphic  system  again  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  am  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for 
a  day  important  to  me.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  mine 
will  be  the  system  adopted,  but  there  may  be  obstacles 
I  do  not  see.  Wheatstone,  at  any  rate,  is  not  in  favor 
here.  . .  • 

*'I  like  the  French.  Every  nation  has  its  defects  and 
I  could  wish  many  changes  here,  but  the  French  are  a 
fine  people.  I  receive  a  welcome  here  to  which  I  was 
a  perfect  stranger  in  England.  How  deep  this  welcome 
may  be  I  cannot  say,  but  if  one  must  be  cheated  I  like 
to  have  it  done  in  a  civil  and  polite  way.'' 

He  sums  up  the  result  of  his  European  trip  in  a  letter 
to  his  daughter,  written  from  London  on  October  9, 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  from  where  he  sailed 
on  NovCTiber  19,  1845 :  — 

'^I  know  not  what  to  say  of  my  telegraphic  matters 
here  yet.  There  is  nothing  decided  upon  and  I  have 
many  obstacles  to  contend  against,  particularly  the 
opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  existing  telegraphs;  but 
that  mine  is  the  best  system  I  have  now  no  doubt.  All 
that  I  have  seen,  while  they  are  ingenious,  are  more 
complicated,  more  expensive,  less  efficient  and  easier 
deranged.  It  may  take  some  time  to  establish  the  su- 
periority of  mine  over  the  others,  for  there  is  the  usual 
array  of  prejudice  and  interest  against  a  ^stem  which 
throws  others  out  of  use*'* 
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Retam  to  America. — Tdegn^h  affairs  In  bad  ahape.  —  Degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Yale.  — Letter  from  Cambridge  Livingston.  —  Henry  O'Rdlly.  ^- 
Grief  at  nnfaithf idness  of  friends.  —  Estnmgement  from  Ftofessor  Heniy. 
—  Morse's  ''Defense."  —  His  regret  at  feeling  compelled  to  publish  it. — 
Hqpes  to  resume  his  brush.  —  Capitol  panel.  —  Again  disappointed.— 
Another  accident.  —  First  mon^  eanied  from  telegraph  devoted  to  xeligiotts 
purposes.  —  Letters  to  his  brother  Sidney.  —  Telegraph  matters.  —  Mexi- 
can War.  —  Faith  in  the  future.  —  Desire  to  be  lenient  to  opponents.  — 
Dr.  Jadcson.  —  Edward  Warren.  —  Alfred  Vail  remains  loyaL  —  TrouUet 
in  Virginia.  —  Henry  J.  Rogers.  —  Letter  to  J.  D.  Reid  about  O'Reilly.  •— 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  again.  —  Purchases  a  home  at  last.  —  "Locust  Cirove,"  on 
the  Hudson,  near  Pou^ikeepsie.  —  Enthasiastic  description.  —  More 
troubles  without,  but  peace  in  his  new  home. 

Having  established  to  Ids  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
his  system  was  better  than  any  of  the  European  plans, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  his  trip  abroad,  Morse 
returned  to  his  native  land,  but  not  to  the  rest  and  quiet 
which  he  had  so  long  desired.  Telegraph  lines  were 
being  pushed  forward  in  all  directions,  but  the  more  the 
utility  of  this  wonderful  new  agent  was  realized,  the 
greater  became  the  efforts  to  break  down  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  patentees,  and  competing  lines  were 
hurriedly  built  on  the  plea  of  fighting  a  baleful  mo- 
nopoly by  the  use  of  the  inventions  of  others,  said  to  be 
superior.  Internal  dissensions  also  arose  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  on  the  Morse  lines,  and  some  on  whom  he 
had  relied  proved  faithless,  or  caused  trouble  in  other 
ways.  But,  while  these  clouds  arose  to  darken  his  sky, 
there  was  yet  much  sunshine  to  gladden  his  heart.  His 
health  was  good,  his  children  and  the  families  of  his 
brothers  were  well  and  prosperous.  In  the  year  1846 
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his  patent  rights  were  extended  for  another  period  oi 
years,  and  he  was  gradually  accumulating  a  competence 
as  the  various  lines  in  which  he  held  stock  began  to 
declare  dividends.  In  addition  to  all  this  Ids  fame  had 
so  increased  that  he  was  often  alluded  to  in  the  papers 
as  ''the  idol  of  the  nation/'  and  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  on  him  by  various  institutions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Of  these  the  one  that,  perhaps,  pleased 
him  the  most  was  the  degree  of  LL.D.  bestowed  by  his 
alma  maters  Yale.  He  alludes  to  it  with  pride  in  many 
of  his  letters  to  his  brother  Sidn^,  and  once  playfully 
suggests  that  it  must  mean  ^'Lightning  Line  Doctor." 

One  of  the  first  letters  which  he  received  on  his  re- 
turn to  America  was  from  Cambridge  Livingston,  dated 
December  20,  1845,  and  reads  as  follows:  — 

''  The  Trustees  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Association  are  getting  up  a  certificate  of 
stock,  and  are  desirous  of  making  it  neat  and  appro- 
priate. It  has  seemed  to  me  vay  desirable  that  one  of 
its  decorations  should  be  your  coat  of  arms,  and  if  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  transmit  a  copy,  or  a  wax  im- 
pression of  the  same,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.*' 

To  this  Morse  replied:  — 

'*I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  Morse  coat  of  arms,  ac- 
cording to  your  request,  to  do  as  you  please  with  it.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  heraldic  devices,  but  the  motto  in 
this  case  sanctions  it  with  me.  I  wish  to  live  and  die 

in  its  spirit:  — 

"*D«>  turn  armisfido/** 

1  have  said  that  many  on  whom  Morse  relied  proved 
faithless,  and,  while  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  all  these  troubles,  it  is  only  right  that,  in  the 
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interest  of  historical  truth»  some  mention  should  be 
made  of  some  of  these  men.  The  one  who,  next  to 
F.  O.  J.  Smith,  caused  the  most  trouble  to  Morse  and 
his  associates,  was  Henry  O'Reilly.   Mr.  Reid,  in  his 

Telegraph  in  America/'  thus  describes  him:  — 
Henry  O'Reilly  was  in  many  respects  a  wonderful 
man.  His  tastes  were  cultivated.  His  instincts  were 
fine.  He  was  intelligent  and  genial.  His  energy  was 
untiring,  his  hopefulness  shining.  His  mental  activity 
and  power  of  continuous  labor  were  marvellous.  He 
was  liberal,  generous,  profuse,  full  of  the  best  instincts 
of  his  nation.  But  he  lacked  prudence  in  money  matters^ 
was  loose  in  the  use  of  it,  had  little  veneration  for  con- 
tracts, was  more  anxious  for  personal  fame  than  wealth. 
He  formed  and  broke  friendships  with  equal  rapidity, 
was  bitter  in  his  hates,  was  impatient  of  restraint.  My 
personal  attachment  to  him  was  great  and  sincere.  We 
were  friends  for  many  years  until  he  became  the  agent 
of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and  my  duties  threw  me  in  collision 
with  him." 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  his  first  connec- 
tion with  the  telqpraph,  in  1845,  that  O'ReiUy  turned 
against  Morse  and  his  associates.  This  will  be  referred 
to  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  have  introduced  him  now 
to  give  point  to  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  Morse,  dated  December  23, 1845:  — 

**Do  you  recollect  a  person  who,  while  under  your 
hands  for  a  daguerreotyi>e  in  1840--41,  broke  acci- 
dentally an  eight-dollar  lens?  Tho'  many  tho't  you 
*  visionary'  in  your  ideas  of  telqpraphic  communica- 
tion, that  person,  you  may  recollect,  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  made  some  suggestions  about 
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the  propriety  of  pressmg  the  matter  enet^getically  upon 
Congress  and  upon  public  attention.  You  seemed  then 
to  feel  pleased  to  find  a  person  who  took  so  lively  an 
interest  in  your  invention,  and  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed circular  that  that  person  (your  humble  servant) 
has  not  lost  any  of  his  early  confidence  in  its  value. 
May  you  reap  an  adequate  reward  for  the  glorious 
thought!*' 

It  was  one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  the  man  who 
could  thus  call  down  good  fortune  on  the  head  of  the 
inventor  should  soon  aft^  become  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments in  the  effort  to  rob  him  of  his  "'adequate 
reward/'  and  his  good  name  as  well.  Morse  had  such 
bitter  experiences  with  sevenl  persons,  who  turned 
from  friends  to  enemies,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  Vail  some  time  after  this  date:  — 

*'I  am  grieved  to  say  that  many  things  have  latdy 

come  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to that  show 

double-dealing.  Be  on  your  guard.  I  hope  it  is  but  op-' 
pearance^  and  that  his  course  may  be  cleared  up  by 
subsequent  events. 

*'I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  seen  so  much  duplicity 
in  those  in  whom  I  had  confided  as  friends,  that  I  feel 
in  danger  of  entertaining  suspicions  of  everybody.  I 
have  hitherto  thought  you  were  too  much  inclined  to 
be  suspicious  of  people,  but  I  no  longer  think  so. 

"'Keep  this  to  yourself.  It  may  be  that  appearances 
are  deceptive,  and  I  would  not  wrong  one  whom  I  had 
esteemed  as  a  real  friend  without  the  clearest  evidence 
of  unfaithfulness.  Yet  when  appearances  are  against, 
it  is  right  to  be  cautious." 

The  name  of  the  person  referred  to  is  left  blank  in  the 
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copy  of  this  letter  which  I  have»  so  I  do  not  know  who 
it  was,  but  the  sentiments  would  apply  to  several  of  the 
early  workers  in  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph. 

I  have  said  that  Morse,  being  only  human,  was  some- 
times guilty  of  errors  of  judgment,  but,  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts,  the  wonder  is  great  that  he  com- 
mitted so  few.  It  is  an  ungracious  task  for  a  son  to  call 
attention  to  anything  but  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
especially  when  any  lapses  were  the  result  of  great  prov- 
ocation, and  were  made  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  Yet  in  the  interest  of  truth  it 
is  best  to  state  the  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately,  and 
let  posterity  judge  whether  the  virtues  do  not  far  out- 
weigh  the  faults.  Such  an  error  was  committed,  in  my 
judgment,  by  Morse  in  the  bitter  controversy  which 
arose  between  him  and  Ptof essor  Joseph  Henry,  and  I 
shall  briefly  sketch  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  re- 
grettable incident. 

In  1845,  Alfred  Vail  compiled  and  published  a  **  His- 
tory of  the  American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph/' 
In  this  work  hardly  any  mention  was  made  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  of  Ptof essor  Henry,  and  this  caused 
that  gentleman  to  take  great  offense,  as  he  believed  that 
Morse  was  the  real  author  of  the  work,  or  had,  at  least, 
given  Vail  all  the  materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
given  Vail  only  his  notes  on  European  telegraphs  and 
had  not  seen  the  proofs  of  the  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished while  he  was  absent  in  Europe.  As  soon  as  Morse 
was  made  aware  of  Henry's  feelings,  he  wrote  to  him 
r^^tting  the  omission  and  explaining  his  innocence  in 
the  matter,  and  he  also  draughted  a  letter,  at  Vail's 
request,  which  the  latter  copied  and  sent  to  Henry, 
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stating  that  he.  Vail,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
particulars  of  Henry's  disooveries,  and  that,  if  he  had 
o£Fended,  he  had  done  so  innocently. 

Henry  was  an  extremely  sensitive  num  and  he  paid 
no  attention  to  Vail's  letter,  and  sent  only  a  curt  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  Miurse's*  Howevtf ,  at 
a  meeting  somewhat  later,  the  misunderstanding  seemed 
to  be  smoothed  over,  on  the  assurance  that,  in  a  second 
edition  of  Vail's  woik,  due  credit  should  be  giv^i  to 
Henry,  and  that  whenever  Morse  had  the  opportunity 
he  would  gladly  accord  to  that  eminent  man  the  dis- 
coveries which  were  his.  There  never  was  a  true  sec- 
ond edition  of  Vail's  book,  but  in  1847  a  few  more 
copies  were  struck  off  from  the  old  plates  and  the  date 
was,  unfortunately,  dianged  from  1845  to  1847.  Houy, 
naturally,  looked  upon  this  as  a  second  edition  and  his 
resentment  grew. 

Morse's  opportunity  to  do  public  honor  to  Henry 
came  in  1848,  when  Professor  Sears  C.  Walk»,  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  published  a  report  containing  some  re- 
marks on  the  *' Theory  of  Morse's  Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph."  When  Professor  Walker  submitted  this 
report  to  Morse  the  latter  said:  *^I  have  now  the  long- 
wished-f or  opportunity  to  do  justice  publicly  to  Henry's 
discovery  bearing  upcm  the  tdegraph.  I  diould  like  to 
see  him,  however,  previously,  and  learn  definitely  what 
he  claims  to  have  discovered.  I  will  th^i  prepare  a 
paper  to  be  appended  and  published  as  a  note,  if  you 
see  fit,  to  your  Report." 

This  paper  was  written  by  Morse  and  sent  to  Pro« 
f  essor  Walker  with  the  request  that  it  be  submitted  to 
Professor  Henry  for  his  revision,  which  was  done,  but  it 
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was  not  included  in  Prof eaaw  Walker's  report,  and  this 
naturally  nettled  Morse,  who  also  had  sensitive  nerves, 
and  so  the  breach  was  widened.  In  this  paper,  alter 
giving  a  brief  history  of  electric  discoveries  bearing  on 
the  telegraph,  and  of  his  own  inventions,  Morse  sums 
up:  — 

''While,  therefore,  I  daim  to  be  the  first  to  propose 
the  use  of  the  dedro-magnet  far  tdegraphie  purposes, 
and  the  first  to  construct  a  telegraph  on  the  basis  of  the 
electro^magnet,  yet  to  Professor  Henry  is  unquestion- 
ably due  the  honw  of  the  discovery  of  a  fact  in  science 
which  proves  the  practicability  of  exciting  magnetism 
through  a  long  coil  or  at  a  distance,  either  to  dtfiect  a 
needle  or  to  magnetize  soft  iron/* 

I  wish  he  had  never  revised  this  opinion,  although  he 
was  sincere  in  thinking  that  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
subject  justified  him  in  doing  so. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Morse  and  his  associates  be* 
came  involved  in  a  series  of  bitterly  contested  litiga- 
tions with  parties  interested  in  breaking  down  the  origi- 
nal patent  rights,  and  Henry  was  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  exponents  of  Morse. 

He  gave  his  testimony  with  great  reluctance,  but  it 
was  tinged  with  the  bitterness  caused  by  the  failure  of 
Vail  to  do  him  justice  and  his  apparent  conviction  that 
Morse  was  disingenuous.  He  denied  to  the  latter  any 
scientific  discoveries,  and  gave  the  impression  (at  least, 
to  others)  that  Henry,  and  not  Morse,  was  the  real  in- 
ventor of  the  telc^aph.  His  testimony  was  used  by  the 
enemies  of  Morse,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  invali- 
date the  claims  of  the  latter,  and,  stung  by  these  as- 
persions on  his  character  and  attainments,  and  urged 
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thei-eto  by  injudicious  friends,  Morae  published  a 
lengthy  pamphlet  entitled:  **A  Defense  against  the 
Injurious  Deductions  drawn  from  the  Deposition  oi 
Prof essor  Joseph  Henry."  In  this  pamphlet  he  not  only 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  dis* 
coveries  of  Henry,  but  he  called  in  question  the  truth- 
fulness of  that  distinguished  man. 

The  breach  between  these  two  honcHtible,  highly 
sensitive  men  was  now  complete,  and  it  was  never 
healed. 

The  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  gives  to  Henry's 
discoveries  great  value  in  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph. While  they  did  not  constitute  a  true  telegraph 
in  themselves;  while  they  needed  the  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and,  I  might  add,  the  sublime  faith  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  of  Morse  to  make  the  tel^raph 
a  commercial  success;  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  essei- 
tial  to  it,  and  Morse,  I  think,  erred  in  denying  this. 
But,  from  a  thorough  study  of  his  character,  we  must 
give  him  the  credit  of  being  sincere  in  his  denial. 
Henry,  too,  erred  in  ignoring  the  advances  of  Morse 
and  Vail  and  in  his  proud  sensitiveness.  Ptofessor 
Leonard  D.  Gale,  the  friend  of  both  men,  makes  the 
following  comment  in  a  lettar  to  Morse  of  February  9, 
1852:  *'I  fear  Henry  and  I  shall  never  again  be  on  good 
terms.  He  is  as  cold  as  a  polar  berg,  and,  I  am  informed, 
very  sensitive.  It  has  been  said  by  some  busybody  that 
his  testimony  was  incompatible  with  mine,  and  so  a 
sort  of  feeling  is  manifested  as  if  it  were  so.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  it  yet.*'  It  would  have  been  more  digni- 
fied on  the  part  of  Morse  to  have  disregarded  the  im^* 
putations  contained  in  Henry's  testimony,  or  to  have 
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replied  much  more  briefly  and  dispassionately.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  provocation  was  great  and  he  was  egged 
on  by  others,  partly  from  motives  of  self-interest  and 
partly  from  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  justify  himself. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Vail,  of  January  15, 1851,  in  which 
he  details  the  whole  unfortunate  affair,  he  says:  ^^If 
there  was  a  man  in  the  world,  not  related  to  me,  for 
whom  I  had  conceived  not  merely  admiration  but  af * 
f ection,  it  was  for  Professor  Joseph  Henry.  I  think  you 
will  remember,  and  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  often 
expressed  the  wish  that  I  was  able  to  put  several  thou- 
sand dollars  at  his  service  for  scientific  investigation^ 
•  •  •  The  whole  case  has  saddened  me  more  than  I  can 
express.  I  have  to  fight  hard  against  misanthropy, 
friend  Vail,  and  I  have  found  the  best  antidote  to  be, 
when  the  fit  is  coming  on  me,  to  seek  out  a  case  of  suf- 
fering and  to  relieve  it,  that  the  act  in  the  one  case  may 
neutralize  the  feeling  in  the  other,  and  thus  restore  the 
balance  in  the  heart." 

In  taking  leave  for  the  present  of  this  unfortunate 
controversy  I  shall  quote  from  the  *' Defense,''  to  show 
that  Morse  sincerely  believed  it  his  duty  to  act  as  he 
did,  but  that  he  acted  with  reluctance:  — 

*^That  I  have  been  slow  to  complain  of  the  injurious 
character  of  his  testimony;  that  I  have  so  long  allowed, 
almost  entirely  uncontradicted,  its  distortions  to  have 
all  their  l^al  weight  against  me  in  four  separate  trials, 
without  public  exposure  and  for  a  space  of  four  years 
of  time,  will  at  least  show,  I  humbly  contend,  my  re-* 
luctance  to  appear  opposed  to  him,  even  when  self- 
defence  is  combined  with  the  defence  of  the  interests  of 
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a  large  body  of  attignees.  •  • .  Painful,  therefore,  as  is 
the  task  imposed  upon  me,  I  caonot  shrink  from  it,  but 
shall  endeavor  so  to  perform  it  as  rather  to  parry  the 
blows  that  have  been  aimed  at  me  than  to  inflict  any 
in  return*  If  what  I  say  shall  wound,  it  shall  be  from 
the  severity  of  the  simple  truth  itsdf  rather  than  firom 
the  manner  of  setting  it  forth.'' 

In  the  year  1846  there  still  remained  one  pand  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  be  filled  by  an 
historical  painting.  It  had  been  assigned  to  Inman,  but, 
that  artist  having  recently  died,  Morse's  friends,  artists 
and  others,  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  Morse  in  his  place.  Referring  to  this  in  a 
letter  to  his  broths  Sidney,  dated  March  28,  he  says :  — 

'*In  regard  to  the  rotunda  picture  I  learn  that  my 
fri^ids  are  quite  sealous,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  be  given  me  to  execute.  If  so,  what  should  you 
say  to  seeing  me  in  Paris? 

^'However,  this  is  but  castle-building.  I  am  quite 
indifferent  as  to  the  result  except  that,  in  case  it  is  given 
me,  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  position  as  an  artist  by  the 
same  pow^  that  prostrated  me,  and  then  shall  I  not 
more  than  ever  have  cause  to  exclaim:  'Surely  Thou 
hast  led  me  in  a  way  which  I  knew  not'?  I  have  already, 
in  looking  back,  seen  enough  of  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  me  to  excite  my  wond^  and  gratitude. 
How  singulariy  has  my  way  heexi  hedged  up  in  my  pro* 
f  ession  at  the  very  moment  when,  to  human  appear- 
ance, eversrthing  seemed  prosperously  tending  to  the 
accomplishment  of  my  desire  in  painting  a  national 
picture.  The  language  of  Plrovidence  in  all  his  dealings 
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with  me  has  been  almost  like  that  to  Abraham:  *Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering/  etc. 

''It  has  always  seemed  a  mystery  to  me  how  I 
should  have  been  led  on  to  the  acquirem^it  of  the 
knowledge  I  possess  of  painting,  with  so  much  sacrifice 
of  time  and  maaey,  and  throu^  so  many  anxieties  and 
perplexities,  and  then  suddenly  be  stopped  as  if  a  wall 
were  built  across  my  path,  so  that  I  could  pursue  my 
profession  no  longer.  But^  I  believe,  I  had  grace  to 
trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour  of  trial,  persuaded  that 
He  could  and  would  dear  up  in  his  own  time  and 
mann»  all  the  mystery  that  surrounded  me. 

''And  now,  if  not  greatly  deceived^  I  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  wonderful,  truly  wonderful,  mercy  towards  me. 
He  has  chosen  thus  to  order  events  that  my  mind  might 
be  concentrated  upon  that  invention  which  He  has 
permitted  to  be  bom  for  the  blessing,  I  trust,  of  the 
world.  And  He  has  chosen  me  as  the  instrument,  and 
given  me  the  honor,  and  at  the  moment  when  all  has 
been  accomplished  which  is  essential  to  its  success.  He 
so  orders  ev^its  as  again  to  turn  my  thou^ts  to  my 
almost  sacrificed  Isaac.'* 

In  this,  however,  he  did  not  read  the  fates  aright,  for 
a  letter  from  his  frigid,  Reverend  E.  Goodrich  Smith, 
dated  March  2»  1847,  conveys  the  following  intelligence: 
"I  have  just  learned  to-day  that,  with  their  usual  dis>* 
crimination  and  justice.  Congress  have  voted  $6000  to 
have  the  panel  filled  by  young  Powell.  He  enlisted  all 
Ohio,  and  they  all  electioneered  with  all  their  might,  and 
no  one  knew  that  the  question  would  come  up.  New 
Yorkt  I  understand^  went  for  you.    I  hope,  however, 
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you  may  yet  yoursdl  resume  the  peucfl,  and  furnish 
the  public  the  most  striking  commentary  on  their  utter 
disregard  of  justice,  by  phicing  somewhere  *The  Germ 
of  the  Republic'  in  such  colors  that  shall  make  them 
blush  and  hang  their  heads  to  think  themsdves  such 
men." 

But,  while  he  was  to  be  blessed  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
long  cherished  dream,  it  was  not  the  dream  of  painting 
a  great  historic  picture*  He  never  seriously  touched  a 
brush  again,  for  all  his  energies  were  needed  in  the  de- 
fence of  himself  and  his  invention  firom  defamation  and 
attack. 

In  the  summtf  of  1846  he  met  with  another  accident 
giving  him  a  slight  period  of  rest  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken.  He  writes  of  it  to  his  brother  on 
July  SO:  "On  Monday  last  I  had  the  ni]sf<Niune  to 
fall  into  one  of  those  mantraps  on  Broadway,  set  prin- 
cipally to  break  people's  legs  and  maim  them,  and  tn- 
eidentaUy  for  the  deposit  of  the  coal  of  the  household." 

Vail  refers  jestingly  to  this  mishap  in  a  letter  of 
August  21:  "I  trust  your  unfortunate  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  get  down  cellar  has  not  been  a  serious 
affair." 

And  Morse  replies  in  the  same  vein:  "My  cellar  ea^- 
periment  was  not  so  unsuccessful  as  you  imagine.  I 
succeeded  to  my  entire  satisfaction  in  taking  three 
inches  of  skin,  a  little  of  the  flesh  and  a  trifle  of  bone 
from  the  front  of  my  left  1^,  and,  as  the  result,  got  one 
week's  entire  leisure  with  my  1%  in  a  chair.  The  ex- 
periment was  so  satisfactory  that  I  deem  it  needless  to 
try  it  again,  having  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
skin,  flesh  and  bone  are  no  match  against  wood,  iron 
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and  stone.  I  am  entirely  well  of  it  and  enjoyed  my  visit 
to  the  western  lines  vexy  much/' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Morse  that  the  first  money 
which  he  received  from  the  actual  sale  of  his  patent 
rights  ($45  for  the  right  to  use  his  patent  on  a  short  line 
from  the  Post-Office  to  the  National  Observatory  in 
Washington)  was  devoted  by  him  to  a  religious  pur- 
pose. From  a  letter  of  October  20, 1846,  we  learn  that, 
adding  $5  to  this  sum,  he  presented  $25  to  a  Sunday 
School,  and  $25  to  the  fund  for  repairs. 

The  attachment  of  the  three  Morse  brothers  to  each 
other  was  intense,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  letters  of  Finley  Morse  to  his  brother  Sidney,  in 
particular,  would  alone  fill  a  volume  and  are  of  great 
interest.  Most  of  them  have  never  before  been  pub* 
lished  and  I  shall  quote  from  them  freely  in  following 
Morse's  career. 

Sidney  and  his  family  were  still  in  Europe,  and  the 
two  following  extracts  are  from  letters  to  him:  — 

''October  £9,1846.  I  don't  know  where  this  will  find 
you,  but,  as  the  steamer  Caledonia  goes  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  as  I  did  not  write  you  by  the  last  steamer,  I  thought 
I  would  occupy  a  few  moments  (not  exactly  of  leisure) 
to  write  you.  .  .  .  Charles  has  little  to  do,  but  does  all 
he  can.  He  is  desirous  of  a  farm  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  indulge  him.  ...  I  shall  go  up  the  river  ia 
a  day  or  two  and  look  in  the  vicinity  of  Po'keepsie.  .  • . 

'"Telqpraph  matters  are  every  day  asstuning  a  more 
and  more  ioteresting  aspect.  All  physical  and  scientific 
difficulties  are  vanquished.  If  conductors  are  well  put 
up  there  is  nothing  more  to  wish  for  in  the  facilities  of 
intercourse.   My  operators  can  easily  talk  with  each 
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other  as  fast  as  persons  usually  write,  and  faster  tluui 
this  would  be  faster  than  is  necessary.  The  Canadians 
are  alive  on  the  subject,  and  lines  are  projected  from 
Toronto  to  Montreal,  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  and  to 
Halifax.  lines  are  also  in  contemplatiim  firom  Toronto 
to  Detroit,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  on  this  side,  so  that  it  may  not  be  visionary  to 
say  that  our  first  news  from  England  may  reach  New 
York  via  Halifax,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Albany. . . . 

''The  papers  will  inform  you  of  the  evrats  of  the  war. 
Our  people  are  united  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  pursue 
it  with  vigor  to  a  speedy  termination.  However  John 
Bull  may  sneer  and  endeavor  to  detract  from  the  valor 
of  our  troops,  his  own  annals  do  not  furnish  proofs  of 
greater  skill  and  more  fearless  daring  and  successful 
result.  The  Mexican  race  is  a  worn-out  race,  and  God 
in  his  Providence  is  taking  this  mode  to  regen«ate 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  some  in  rela- 
tion to  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  our  quarrd,  th^e 
ought  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  good  men,  and 
that  should  be  that  the  moment  should  be  improved  to 
throw  a  light  into  that  darkened  nation,  and  to  rabe 
a  standard  there  which,  whatev^  may  become  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  or  Ea^e  and  Prickly  Pear,  shall  be 
never  taken  down  till  all  nations  have  flocked  to  it. 
Our  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  and  missionaries  ought  to 
be  in  the  wake  of  our  armies.*' 

*^  January  £8,  1847.  Telegraph  matters  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  interesting.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try everjrwhere  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of 
its  facilities,  and  the  lines  are  being  ext^ided  in  all 
directions.    As  mi^t  be  expected  then,  I  have  my 
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plans  interfered  with  by  mercenary  speculators  who 
threaten  to  put  up  rival  telegraphs  and  contest  my 
patent.  /  am  ready  for  them.  We  have  had  to  apply  for 
an  injunction  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  line. 
The  case  is  an  aggravated  one  and  will  be  decided  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  at  Philadelphia  in  Circuit  Court 
of  United  States.  I  have  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result. 
[It  was  decided  against  him,  however,  but  this  proved 
only  a  temporary  check.] 

"There  are  more  P.  O.  Js.  than  one,  yet  not  one  quite 
so  bad.  I  think  amid  all  the  scramble  I  shall  probably 
have  enough  come  to  my  share,  and  it  does  not  matter 
by  what  means  our  Heavenly  Father  chooses  to  curtail 
my  receipts,  for  I  shall  have  just  what  he  pleases,  none 
can  hinder  it,  and  more  I  do  not  want.  • .  .  House  and 
his  associates  are  making  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
interfere  and  embarrass  me  by  plajring  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  and  the  natural  timidity  of  capitalists. 
I  shall  probably  have  to  lay  the  law  on  him  and  make 
an  example  before  my  patent  is  conJBrmed  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  It  is  the  course,  I  am  told,  of  every  sub- 
stantial patent.  It  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  one 
trial  in  the  courts.  •  •  • 

"Although  I  thus  write,  you  need  have  no  fears  that 
my  operations  will  be  seriously  affected  by  any  schemes 
of  common  letter  printing  telqpraphs.  I  have  just  filed 
a  caveat  for  one  which  I  have  invented,  which  as  far 
transcends  in  simplicity  and  efficiency  any  previous  plan 
for  the  purpose,  as  my  telegraph  system  is  superior  to 
the  old  visual  telegraphs.  I  will  have  it  in  operation  by 
the  time  you  return.** 

Apropos  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  would-be 
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infringers,  the  following  from  a  letter  of  his  legal  counsd, 
Daniel  Lord,  Esq.»  dated  January  12,  1847,  may  not 
come  amiss:  **It  ou^t  to  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac^ 
tion  to  you  to  have  your  invention  stolen  and  counter- 
feited. Think  what  an  acknowledgment  it  is,  and  what 
a  tribute  to  its  merits." 

Referring  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lord  of  a  later 
date,  Morse  answers:  ''The  plot  thickens  all  around  me; 
I  think  a  dSfumement  not  far  off.  I  remember  ^our 
consoling  me  under  these  attacks  with  bidding  me  think 
that  I  had  invented  something  worth  contending  for. 
Alas!  my  dear  sir,  what  encouragement  is  ihere  to  an 
inventor  if,  after  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  he  has  only 
purchased  for  himself  the  pleasure  of  being  a  target  for 
every  vile  fellow  to  shoot  at,  and,  in  proportion  as  his 
invention  is  of  public  utility,  so  much  the  greater  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  defame,  that  the  robbery  may  excite 
the  less  sympathy?  I  know,  however,  that  beyond  all 
this  is  a  clear  sky,  but  the  clouds  may  not  break  away 
until  I  am  no  longer  p^sonally  interested  whether  it 
be  foul  or  fair.  I  wish  not  to  complain,  but  I  have  feel- 
ings and  cannot  play  the  stoic  if  I  would.*' 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  Morse  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  and,  in  a  lettar  to 
a  friend,  Henry  I.  Williams,  Esq.,  dated  February  22, 
1847,  he  naively  remarks:  ""A  student  all  my  life, 
mostly  in  a  profession  which  is  adverse  in  its  habits  and 
tastes  from  those  of  the  business  world,  and  never  before 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  I  confess  to  great  ignorance  even 
of  the  ordinary,  conunonplace  details  of  a  court.'* 

His  desire  to  be  both  just  and  merciful  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Kendall,  written  on  February  16,  just  be- 
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fore  the  decision  was  rendered  against  him:  *'I  have 
been  in  court  all  day,  and  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  clearness  and>  I  think»  conclusiveness  of  Mr. 
Miles's  argument.  I  think  he  has  produced  an  evid^it 
change  in  the  views  of  the  judge.  Yet  it  is  best  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and,  even  if  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  injunction,  I  wish  as  much  leniency  as  possible 
to  be  shown  to  the  opposing  parties.  Indeed,  in  this 
I  know  my  views  are  seconded  by  you.  However  we 
may  have  'spoken  daggers,'  let  us  use  none,  and  let  us 
make  every  allowance  for  honest  mistake,  evea  where 
appearances  are  at  first  against  such  a  supposition. 
O'RdUy  may  have  acted  hastily,  under  excitement, 
under  bad  advisement,  and  in  that  mood  have  taken 
wrong  steps.  Yet  I  still  believe  he  may  be  recovered, 
and,  while  I  would  use  evay  precaution  to  protect  our 
just  rights,  I  wish  not  to  take  a  single  sicp  that  can  be 
misconstrued  into  vindictiveness  or  triumph.'' 

It  was  well  that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  the  worst,  for,  writing  to  his  brother  Sidney 
cm  February  24,  he  says:  '"We  have  just  had  a  lawsuit 
in  Philadelphia  before  Judge  Kane.  We  applied  for  an 
injunction  to  stay  irr^ular  and  injurious  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  Western  (Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati)  Com«* 
pany,  and  our  application  has  been  refuaed  on  technical 
grounds.  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  issue.  I  am  trying 
to  have  matters  compromised,  but  do  not  know  if  it  can 
be  done,  and  we  may  have  to  contest  it  in  law.  Our  ap- 
plication was  in  court  of  equity.  A  movem^it  of  Smith 
was  the  cause  of  all." 

Another  sidelight  is  thrown  on  Morse's  character 
by  the  f oUowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of 
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lieutenants,  T.  S.  Faxton,  written  on  Maich  15:  "We 
must  raise  the  salaries  ol  our  operators  or  they  will  all  be 
taken  from  us»  that  is,  all  that  are  good  for  anything. 
You  will  recollect  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  I  took  the  ground  that  Mt  was  our  policy 
to  make  the  office  of  operator  desirable,  to  pay  operators 
well  and  make  their  situation  so  agreeable  that  intelli- 
gent men  and  men  of  character  will  sedc  the  place  and 
dread  to  lose  it/  I  still  think  so,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
it  is  the  soundest  economy  to  act  on  this  principle/* 

Just  about  this  time,  to  add  to  Morse's  other  per- 
plexities, Doctor  Charles  T.  Jackson  b^an  to  renew  his 
daims  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  while  also 
disputing  with  Morton  the  discovery  of  ether  as  an 
aneesthetic,  then  called  ^^Letheon,'*  and  claiming  the 
invention  of  gun-<M>tton  and  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Morse  found  a  willing  and  able  cham- 
pion in  Edward  Warr^i,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  many 
letters  passed  between  them.  As  Jackson's  wild  claims 
were  effectually  diq)osed  of,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this 
source  of  annoyance,  but  shall  content  myself  with  one 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warren  of  Mardi  2S:  ''I 
wish  not  to  attack  Dr.  Jackson  nor  even  to  defend  my- 
self in  ptMic  from  his  private  attacks.  If  in  any  of  his 
publications  he  renews  his  claim,  which  I  consider  as 
long  since  settled  by  default,  then  it  will  be  time  and 
proper  for  me  to  notice  him.  •  • .  Tlie  most  charitable 
construction  of  the  Dr's.  conduct  is  to  attribute  it  to  a 
monomania  induced  by  excessive  vanity." 

While  many  of  those  upon  whom  he  had  looked  as 
friends  turned  against  him  in  the  mad  scramble  for 
power  and  wealth  engendered  by  the  extension  of  the 
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telegraph  lines,  it  is  gratifying  to  turn  to  those  who  re- 
mained true  to  him  through  all,  and  among  these  none 
was  more  loyal  than  Alfred  Vail,  Tlidbr  correqaondence, 
which  was  voluminous,  is  always  characterized  by  the 
deq[>est  confidence  and  affection.  In  a  long  letter  <^ 
March  24,  Vail  shows  his  solicitude  for  Morse's  peace 
of  mind:  ''I  think  I  would  not  be  bothered  with  a  di- 
rectorship in  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  line,  nor  in  any 
other.  I  should  wish  to  ke^  dear  of  them.  It  will  only 
tend  to  harass  and  vex  when  you  should  be  left  quiet 
and  undisturbed  to  pursue  yom-  improvem^its  and  the 
enjoyment  of  what  is  most  gratifying  to  you.'' 

And  Morse,  writing  to  Vail  somewhat  later  in  this 
same  year,  exclaims:  '^You  say  you  hope  I  shall  not 
forget  that  we  have  spent  many  hours  together.  You 
might  have  added  'happy  hours.'  I  have  tried  you, 
dear  Vail,  as  a  friend,  and  think  I  know  you  as  a  zealous 
and  honest  one." 

Still  earlier,  on  March  18,  1845,  in  one  of  his  reports 
to  the  Postmaster-Genial,  Cave  Johnson,  he  adds: 
''In  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  'one  derk  at  Washings 
ton  —  $1200,'  Mr.  Vail,  who  would  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  take  that  post,  is  my  right-hand  man  in  the 
whole  enterprise.  He  has  been  with  me  from  the  year 
1837,  and  is  as  familiar  with  all  the  mechanism  and 
scientific  arrangements  of  the  Telegraph  as  I  am  myself. 
• .  .  His  time  and  talent  are  more  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Telegraph  than  [those  of]  any  two  persons 
that  could  be  named." 

Returning  now  to  the  letters  to  his  brother  Sidney, 
I  shall  give  the  following  extracts:  — 

**  March  29 ^  ISlfJ*  I  am  now  in  New  York  perma- 
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nently;  that  is  I  have  no  longer  any  oflBcial  connection 
with  Washington,  and  am  thinking  of  fixing  some- 
where so  soon  as  I  can  get  my  telegraphic  matters  into 
such  a  state  as  to  warrant  it;  but  my  patience  is  still 
much  tried.  Although  the  enterprise  looks  well  and  is 
prospering,  yet  somehow  I  do  not  conunand  the  cash 
as  some  business  men  would  if  they  were  in  the  same 
situation.  The  property  is  doubtless  good  and  is  inr 
creasing,  but  I  cannot  use  it  as  I  could  the  money,  for, 
while  everybody  seems  to  think  I  have  the  wealth  of 
John  Jacob,  the  only  sum  I  have  actually  realized  is  my 
first  dividend  on  one  line,  about  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  with  this  I  cannot  purchase  a  house.  But  time 
will,  perhaps,  enable  me  to  do  so,  if  it  is  well  that  I 
should  have  one. ...  I  have  had  some  pretty  threat- 
ening obstacles,  but  they  as  yet  are  summer  clouds 
which  seem  to  be  dissipating  through  the  smiles  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  House's  affair  I  think  is  dead.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  held  up  by  speculators  to  drive  a  better 
bargain  with  me,  thinking  to  scare  me;  but  they  don't 
find  me  so  easily  frightened.  In  Virginia  I  had  to  oppose 
a  most  bigoted,  narrow,  illiberal  clique  in  a  railroad 
company,  which  had  the  address  to  get  a  bill  throuj^ 
the  House  of  Del^ates  giving  them  actually  the  monop- 
oly of  telegraphs,  and  ventured  to  halloo  before  they 
were  out  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Kendall  went  post-haste  to 
Richmond,  met  the  bill  and  its  supi>orters  before  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Senate,  and,  alter  a  sharp  contest, 
procured  its  rejection  in  the  Senate,  and  the  adoption, 
by  a  vote  of  IS  to  7,  of  a  substitute  granting  me  right 
qf  way  and  corporaU  "powers^  which  bill,  after  violent 
opposition  in  the  House,  was  finally  passed,  44  to  27. 
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So  a  mean  intrigue  was  defeated  most  signally,  and  I 
came  off  triumphant.*' 

** Aprils?.  This  you  will  recognize  by  the  date  is  my 
birthday;  36  years  old.  Only  think,  I  shall  never  be 
26  again.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  as  young  as  I  am? 
Well,  if  fedings  determined  age  I  should  be  in  reality 
what  I  have  above  stated,  but  that  leaf  in  the  family 
Bible,  those  boys  and  that  daughter,  those  nieces  and 
nephews  of  younger  brothers,  and  especially  that 
grandson,  they  all  concur  in  putting  twenty  years  more 
to  those  86.  I  cannot  get  them  off;  there  they  are  66! . .  • 

'^  There  is  an  underhand  intrigue  against  my  tele- 
graph interests  in  Virginia,  fostered  by  a  friend  turned 
enemy  in  the  hope  to  better  his  own  interests,  a  man 
whom  I  have  ever  treated  as  a  Mend  while  I  had  the 
governmental  patronage  to  bestow,  and  gave  him  office 
in  Baltimore.  Having  no  more  of  patronage  to  give  I 
have  no  more  friendship  from  him.  Mr.  R.  has  proved 
himself  false,  notwithstanding  his  naming  his  son  after 
me  as  a  proof  of  friendship.'' 

The  Mr.  R.  referred  to  was  Henry  J.  Rogers,  and, 
writing  of  him  to  Vail  on  April  26,  Morse  says:  ''I  am 
truly  grieved  at  Rogers's  conduct.  He  must  be  con- 
scious of  doing  great  injustice;  for  a  man  that  has 
wronged  another  is  sure  to  invent  some  cause  for  his  act 
if  there  has  been  none  given.  In  this  case  he  endeavors 
to  excuse  his  selfish  and  injurious  acts  by  the  false  as- 
sertion that  *I  had  cast  him  overboard.'  Why,  what 
does  he  mean?  Was  I  not  overboard  myself?  Does  he  or 
anyone  else  suppose  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to 
find  them  places,  and  not  only  intercede  for  them,  which 
in  Rogers's  case  and  Zantziger's  I  have  constantly  and 
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pereeveringly  done  to  the  present  hour,  but  I  am  bound 
to  force  the  companies,  over  which  I  have  no  control,  to 
take  them  at  any  rate,  on  the  penalty  of  being  traduced 
and  injured  by  them  if  th^  do  not  get  the  oflBce  they 
seek?  As  to  Rogers,  you  know  my  feelings  towards  him 
and  his.  I  had  received  him  as  a  friend^  not  as  a  mere 
employee,  and  let  no  opportunity  pass  without  urging 
forward  his  interests.  I  recollected  his  naming  his  son 
for  me,  and  had  determined,  if  the  wealth  actually  came 
which  has  been  predicted  to  me,  that  that  child  should 
be  remembered.*' 

Always  desirous  of  being  just  and  merciful,  Morse 
writes  to  VaQ  on  May  1:  '^Rogers  is  here.  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him,  and  the  result  is 
that  I  think  that  some  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
inculpate  him  are  explicable  on  other  grounds  than  in- 
tention to  injure  us.'* 

But  he  was  finally  forced  to  give  him  iq>,  for  on 
August  7  he  writes:  "You  cannot  tdl  how  pained  I  am 
at  being  compelled  to  change  my  opinion  of  R.  Your 
feelings  correspond  entirely  with  my  own.  I  was  hop- 
ing to  do  something  gratifying  to  him  and  his  family, 
and  soon  should  have  done  it  if  he  would  permit  it;  but 
no!  The  mask  of  friendship  covered  a  deep  selfishness 
that  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  a  real  friendship  to  a  short- 
sighted and  overreaching  ambition.  Let  him  go.  I 
wished  to  befriend  him  and  his,  and  would  have  done 
so  from  the  heart,  but  as  he  cannot  trust  me  I  have 
enough  who  can  and  do." 

The  case  of  Rogers  was  typical,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, given  it  in  some  detail.  It  was  always  a  source  of 
grief  to  Morse  when  men,  whom  in  his  large-hearted 
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way  he  had  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  turned  against 
him;  and  he  was  called  upon  to  suffer  many  such  blows. 
He  has  been  accused  of  having  quairelled  with  all  his 
associates.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  for  we  have  only 
to  name  Vail,  and  Gale,  and  Kendall,  and  Reid,  and  a 
host  of  others  to  prove  the  contrary.  But,  like  all  m^i 
who  have  achieved  great  things,  he  made  bitter  enemies, 
some  of  whom  at  first  professed  sincere  friendship  for 
him  and  were  implicitly  trusted  by  him.  However,  a 
dispassionate  study  of  all  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  rupture  of  these  friendly  ties  will  prove  that,  in 
practically  every  case  he  was  sinned  against,  not  sin- 
ning. 

A  letter  to  James  D.  Eeid,  written  on  December  21, 
will  show  that  the  quality  of  his  mercy  was  not  strained: 
''You  may  recollect  when  I  met  you  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  unpleasant  business  of  attending  in  a  court  to 
witness  the  contest  of  two  parties  for  their  rights,  you 
informed  me  of  the  destitute  condition  of  O'Reilly's 
family.  At  that  moment  I  was  led  to  believe,  from  con- 
sultation with  the  counsel  for  the  Patentees,  that  the 
case  would  undoubtedly  go  in  their  (the  Patentees') 
favor.  Your  statement  touched  me,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  an  innocent  wife  and  inoffensive 
children  should  suffer,  even  from  the  wrong-doing  of 
their  proper  protector,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case. 
You  remember  I  authorized  you  to  draw  on  me  for 
twenty  dollars  to  be  remitted  to  Mr.  O'Reilly's  family, 
and  to  keep  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived 
secret.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  if  this  was  done, 
and,  in  case  it  was,  to  request  you  to  draw  on  me  for 
that  amount." 
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• 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  his  brother  he  remarks  philo- 
sophically: '*  Smith  is  Smith  yet  and  so  likely  to  be» 
but  I  have  become  used  to  him  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  well  oil  and  water  appear  to  agree. 
There  must  be  crosses  and  the  aim  should  be  rather  to 
bear  them  gracefully,  graciously,  and  patiently,  than 
to  have  them  removed." 

While  thus  harassed  on  all  sides  by  those  who  would 
filch  from  him  his  good  name  as  well  as  his  purse,  his 
reward  was  coming  to  him  for  the  patience  and  equanim- 
ity with  which  he  was  bearing  his  crosses.  The  long- 
ing for  a  home  of  his  own  had  been  intense  all  through 
his  life  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  years,  this  dream 
was  to  be  realized.  He  thus  announces  to  his  brother  the 
glorious  news :  — 

POUGHKBEFBIB,  NoBTH  BlVEB, 

July  so,  1847. 

In  my  last  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  been  looking  out 
for  a  farm  in  this  region,  and  gave  you  a  diagram  of  a 
place  which  I  fancied.  Since  then  I  was  informed  of  a 
place  for  sale  south  of  this  village  2  miles,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  part  of  the  old  Livingston  Manor,  and  far 
superior.  I  have  this  day  concluded  a  bargain  for  it. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  acres.  I  pay  for  it  $17,500. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  of  its  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages. It  is  just  such  a  place  as  in  England  could  not 
be  purchased  for  double  the  number  of  pounds  sterling. 
Its  ''capabilities,*'  as  the  landscape  gardeners  would  say, 
are  unequalled.  There  is  every  variety  of  surface,  plain, 
hill,  dale,  glens,  running  streams  and  fine  forest,  and 
every  variety  of  different  prospect;  the  Fishkill  Moun- 
tains towards  the  south  and  the  Catskills  towards  the 
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north;  the  Hudson  with  its  varieties  of  river  craft, 
steamboats  of  all  kinds,  sloops,  etc.,  constantly  showing 
a  varied  scene. 

I  will  not  enlarge.  I  am  congratulated  by  all  in  hav- 
ing made  an  excellent  purchase,  and  I  find  a  most 
delightful  neighborhood.  Within  a  few  miles  around, 
approached  by  excellent  roads,  are  Mr.  Lenox,  General 
Talmadge,  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  etc.,  on  one  side;  on 
the  other,  Harry  Livingston,  Mrs.  Smith  Thomson 
(Judge  Thomson's  widow,  and  sister  to  the  first  Mrs. 
Arthur  Breese),  Mr.  Crosby,  Mr.  Boorman,  etc.,  etc. 
The  new  railroad  will  run  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds 
(probably)  on  the  river,  and  bring  New  York  within 
two  hours  of  us.  There  is  every  facility  for  residence — 
good  markets,  churches,  schools.  Take  it  all  in  all  I 
think  it  just  the  place /or  tu  all.  If  you  should  fan<7  a 
spot  on  it  for  building,  I  can  accommodate  you,  and 
Richard  wants  twenty  acres  reserved  for  him.  Singu- 
larly enough  this  was  the  very  spot  where  Unde  Arthur 
found  his  wife.  The  old  trees  are  pointed  out  where  he 
and  she  used  to  ramble  during  their  courtship. 

On  Sq>tember  12,  after  again  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  and  advantages  of  his  home,  he  adds:  *^I  have 
some  clouds  and  mutterings  of  thunder  on  the  horizon 
(the  necessary  attendants,  I  suppose,  of  a  lightning 
project)  which  I  trust  will  give  no  more  of  storm  than 
will  suffice,  under  Him  who  directs  the  elements,  to  dear 
the  air  and  make  a  serener  and  calmer  sunset.'' 

On  October  12,  he  announces  the  name  which  he  has 
given  to  his  country  place,  and  a  singular  coincidence: — 

**Lociut  Orove.   You  see  by  the  date  where  I  am. 
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Locust  Grove,  it  seems,  was  tlie  origmal  name  given  to 
this  place  by  Judge  Livingston,  and,  without  knowing 
this  fact,  I  had  given  the  same  name  to  it,  80  that  there 
is  a  natural  appropriateness  in  the  designation  of  my 
home.  The  wind  is  howling  mournfully  this  evenijog, 
a  second  edition,  I  fear,  61  the  late  destructive  equi* 
noctial,  but,  dreary  as  it  is  out-of-doors,  I  have  com- 
fortable quarters  within/' 

Li  the  world  of  affairs  the  wind  was  howling,  too, 
and  the  storm  was  gathering  which  culminated  in  the 
series  of  lawsuits  brought  by  Morse  and  his  associates 
against  the  infringes  on  his  patents.  The  letters  to  his 
brother  are  full  of  the  details  of  these  piratical  attacks, 
but  throughout  all  the  turmoil  he  maintained  his  poise 
and  his  faith  in  the  triumph  of  justice  and  truth.  In 
the  letter  just  quoted  from  he  says:  **The3e  matters  do 
not  annoy  me  as  formerly.  I  have  seen  so  many  dark 
storms  which  threatened,  and  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  Tel^praph,  and  I  have  seen  them  so  often  hushed 
at  the  'Peace,  be  still'  of  our  covenant  God,  that  now 
the  fears  and  anxieties  on  any  fresh  gathering  soon  sub- 
side into  perfect  calm.** 

And  on  November  27,  he  writes:  **The  most  annoy- 
ing part  of  the  matter  to  me  is  that,  notwithstanding 
my  matters  are  all  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  arrangements,  I  am  held 
up  by  name  to  the  odiiun  of  the  public.  Lawsuits  are 
commenced  against  them  at  Cincinnati  and  will  be  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  as  well  as  here,  and  so,  notwith- 
standing all  my  efforts  to  get  aloi^  peaceably,  I  find  the 
fate  of  Whitney  before  me.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to 
secure  my  farm,  and  so  have  a  place  to  retire  to  for  the 
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evening  of  my  days,  but  ev^i  tliis  may  be  denied  me. 
A  few  months  will  decide.  •  . .  You  have  before  you 
the  fate  of  an  inventor,  and,  take  as  much  pains  as  you 
will  to  secure  to  yourself  your  valuable  invention,  make 
up  your  mind  from  my  experience  now,  in  addition  to 
others,  that  you  will  be  robbed  of  it  and  abused  into  the 
bargain.  This  is  the  lot  of  a  successful  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer, and  no  precaution,  I  believe,  will  save  him  from 
it.  He  will  meet  with  a  mixed  estimate;  the  enlightened, 
the  liberal,  the  good,  will  applaud  him  and  respect  him; 
the  sordid,  the  unprincipled  will  hate  him  and  detract 
from  his  reputation  to  compass  their  own  contemptible 
and  selfish  ends." 

While  events  in  the  business  world  were  rapidly 
converging  towards  the  great  lawsuits  which  should 
either  confirm  the  inventor's  rights  to  the  oflFspring  of 
his  brain,  or  deprive  him  of  all  the  benefits  to  which  he 
was  justly  and  morally  entitled,  he  continued  to  find 
solace  from  all  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  new  home, 
with  his  children  and  friends  around  him.  He  touches 
on  the  lij^ts  and  shadows  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
was  still  in  England,  dated  New  York,  April  19, 1848 : — 

'^I  snatch  a  moment  by  the  Washington,  which  goes 
to-morrow,  to  redeem  my  character  in  not  having  writ- 
ten of  late  so  ottea  as  I  could  wish.  I  have  been  so  con- 
stantly under  the  necessity  of  watching  the  movements 
of  the  most  unprincipled  set  of  pirates  I  have  ever 
known,  that  all  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  defense, 
in  putting  evidence  into  something  like  l^gal  shape  that 
I  am  the  inventor  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph!! 
Would  you  have  believed  it  ten  years  ago  that  a  question 
could  be  raised  on  that  subject?  Yet  this  vay  morning 
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in  the  *  Journal  of  Commerce  *  is  an  article  from  aNew 
Orleans  paper  giving  an  account  of  a  public  meeting 
convened  by  O'ReiUy,  at  which  he  boldly  stated  that  I 
had  *  pirated  my  invention  from  a  German  invention'  a 
great  deal  better  than  mine.  And  the  *  Journal  ci  Com- 
merce' has  a  sort  of  halfway  defense  of  me  which  implies 
there  is  some  doubt  on  the  subject.  I  have  written  a 
note  which  may  appear  in  to-morrow*s  'Journal,'  quite 
short,  but  which  I  think,  will  stop  that  game  hare. 

''A  trial  in  court  is  the  only  event  now  which  will 
put  public  opinion  right,  so  indefatigable  have  these 
unprincipled  men  been  in  manufacturing  a  spurious 
public  opinion. 

''Although  these  events  embarrass  me,  and  I  do  not 
receive,  and  may  not  receive,  my  rightful  dues,  yet  I 
have  been  so  favored  by  a  kind  Providence  as  to  have 
sufficient  collected  to  free  my  farm  from  mortgage  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  so  find  a  home,  a  beautiful  home, 
for  me  and  mine,  unencumbered,  and  sufficient  over  to 
make  some  improvements. .  •  • 

"I  do  not  wish  to  raise  too  many  expectations,  but 
every  day  I  am  more  and  more  charmed  with  my  pur- 
diase.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  never  before  so  completely 
realized  my  wishes  in  regard  to  situation,  never  before 
found  so  many  pleasant  circumstances  associated  to- 
gether to  make  a  home  agreeable,  and,  so  far  as  earth 
is  concerned,  I  only  wish  now  to  have  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  participate  in  the  advantages  with  which 
a  kind  God  has  been  pleased  to  indulge  me. 

"Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  if  clouds  were  not  in 
the  sky,  but  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  dissipate  as 
many  and  as  much  of  them  as  shall  be  right  and  good. 
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and  this  is  all  that  should  be  required.  I  look  not  for 
freedom  from  triab;  th^  must  needs  be;  but  the  num- 
ber, the  kind,  the  form,  the  d^ree  of  them,  I  can  safely 
leave  to  Him  who  has  ordered  and  will  still  order  all 
things  well/ 


»> 
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JANUARY  9. 1848— DECEBIBER  1ft.  1810 

PlrqMntioii  for  lawmiU.  —  Letter  from  Cdonel  ShaffDcr.  —  Mone's 
reply  deprecating  bloodahwi.  —  fihuffner  dUjt  hk  feure.  —  Motm  attenck 
hifl  eon's  wedding  at  Utica.  —  His  own  second  marriage.  —  First  of  great 
lawsuits.  —  Almost  all  suits  in  Morse's  favor.  —  Decision  of  Supreme  Court 
of  United  States.  —  Exteact  from  an  earlier  opinion.  —  Alfred  Vail  leaves 
the  telegn4>li  business.  —  Remarks  on  this  by  James  D.  Beid.  —  Morse 
receives  decoration  from  Sultan  of  Turkey.  —  Letter  to  organisers  of  Print- 
ers* Festival  —  Letter  concerning  aviation.  —  Optimistic  letter  from  Mr. 
Kendall. —  Humorous  letter  from  George  Wood. 'Thomas  R.  Walker.— 
Letter  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  —  Dr.  Jackson  again.  —  Unfairness  of  the  press. 
—  Letter  from  Charies  C.  T«ig»»^t«  on  art  matters.  —  Letter  from  Gcocge 
Vail.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  continues  to  embarrass.  —  Letter  from  Morse  to 
Smith. 

Thb  year  1848  was  a  momentous  one  to  Morse  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Tlie  first  of  the  historic  lawsuits  was  to 
be  b^gun  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, — lawsuits  which  were 
not  only  to  establish  this  inventor's  claims,  but  were  to 
be  used  as  a  precedent  in  all  future  patent  litigation. 
In  his  peaceful  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
he  carefully  and  systematically  prepared  the  evidence 
which  should  confound  his  enemies,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  verdict,  firm  in  his  faith  that,  however  lowering  the 
clouds,  the  sim  would  yet  break  through.  Finding  re- 
laxation from  his  cares  and  wcHiies  in  the  problems  of 
his  farm,  he  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  the  life  out- 
of-doors,  and  drank  in  new  strength  and  inspiration 
with  ev^ry  breath  of  the  pure  country  air.  Although 
soon  to  pass  the  fifty-seventh  milestone,  his  sane,  tem^* 
perate  habits  had  kept  him  young  in  heart  and  vigorous 
in  body,  and  in  this  same  year  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  long  and  lonely  vigil  during  the  dark  decades 
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of  his  middle  life,  and  to  enter  upon  an  Indian  Sum- 
mer of  happy  family  life. 

While  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  at  his  be- 
loved Locust  Grove,  he  was  yet  compelled,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  approaching  1^^  contests,  to  consult  with 
his  lawyers  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  it  was 
while  in  the  latter  city  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of 
the  telegraph  pioneers,  and  a  devoted,  if  sometimes 
injudicious,  friend.  It  was  he  who,  more  than  any  one 
else,  was  responsible  for  the  publication  of  Morse's 
'^ Defense"  against  Pirofessor  Henry. 

The  letter  was  written  from  Louisville  on  January 
9,  1848,  and  contains  the  foUowing  sentences:  '"We 
are  going  ahead  with  the  line  to  New  Orleans.  I  have 
twenty-five  hands  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  and  will 
put  on  more  next  week.  I  have  ten  on  the  road  to 
Frankfort,  and  my  associate  has  gangs  at  other  parts. 
O^Reilly  has  fifteen  hands  on  the  Nashville  route  and 
I  confidently  expect  a  few  fights.  My  men  are  well 
armed  and  I  think  they  can  do  their  duty.  I  shall  be 
with  them  when  the  parties  get  together,  and,  if  any- 
thing does  occur,  the  use  of  Dupont's  best  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  me.  This  is  to  be  lamented,  but,  if  it  comes, 
we  shall  not  back  out.'' 

Deeply  exercised,  Morse  answers  him  post-haste: 
"It  gives  me  real  pain  to  learn  that  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  physical  collision  between  the  O'Reilly  party  and 
ours,  and  I  trust  that  this  may  arrive  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  movement  of  those  friendly  to  me  which  shall 
provoke  so  sad  a  result.  I  emphatically  say  that,  if  the 
law  cannot  protect  me  and  my  rights  in  your  region,  I 
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ghall  never  sanction  the  appeal  to  force  to  sustain  my- 
self^ however  conscious  of  being  in  the  ri^t.  I  infinitely 
prefer  to  suffer  still  more  from  the  gross  injustice  oi 
unprincipled  men  than  to  gain  my  rights  by  a  single 
ill^^  step.  •  • .  I  hope  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  collision.  If  the  parties  meet  in  putting  up 
posts  or  wires,  let  our  opponents  have  their  way  un- 
molested. I  have  no  patent  for  putting  up  posts  or 
wires.  They  as  well  as  we  have  a  right  to  put  them  up. 
It  is  the  use  made  of  them  afterwards  which  may  re- 
quire 1^^  adjustment.  The  men  employed  by  each 
party  are  not  to  blame.  Let  no  ill-feeling  be  fomented 
between  the  two,  no  rivalry  but  that  of  doing  their 
work  the  best;  let  friendly  feeling  as  between  them  be 
dierished,  and  teach  them  to  refer  all  diq[>utes  to  the 
principab.  I  wish  no  one  to  fight  for  me  physically. 
He  may  'speak  daggers  but  use  none.'  However  much  I 
might  appreciate  his  friendship  and  his  motive,  it  would 
give  me  the  deepest  sorrow  if  I  should  learn  that  a 
single  individual,  friend  or  foe,  has  been  injured  in  life 
or  limb  by  any  professiog  friendship  for  me." 

He  was  reassured  by  the  following  from  Colonel 
Shaffner:  — 

^^  January  S7.  Your  favor  of  the  21st  was  received 
yesterday.  I  was  sorry  that  you  allowed  your  feelings 
to  be  so  much  aroused  in  the  case  of  contemplated  diffi- 
culties between  our  hands  and  those  of  O'Reilly.  They 
held  out  the  threats  that  we  should  not  pass  them,  and 
we  were  determined  to  do  it.  I  had  them  notified  that 
we  were  prepared  to  meet  them  und^  any  circum- 
stances. We  were  prepared  to  have  a  real  'hug,'  but, 
wh^i  our  hands  overtook  them,  they  only  'yelled'  a 
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little  and  mine  followed,  and  for  fifteen  miles  they  were 
side  by  side,  and  when  a  man  finished  his  hole,  he  ran 
with  all  his  might  to  get  ahead.  But  finally,  on  the  24th, 
we  passed  them  about  eighty  miles  from  here,  and  now 
we  are  about  twenty-five  miles  ahead  of  them  without 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  we  shaU  be  able  to  beat 
them  to  Nashville,  if  we  can  get  the  wire  in  time,  which 
is  doubtful/' 

There  were  many  such  stining  incidents  in  the  early 
history  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  half  of  them  has  not 
been  told,  thus  leaving  much  material  for  the  future 
historian. 

But,  while  so  much  that  was  exciting  was  taking 
place  in  the  outside  world,  the  cause  of  it  all  was  turn- 
ing his  thoughts  towards  matters  more  domestic.  On 
June  IS,  he  writes  to  his  brother:  ^Xharles  left  me 
for  Utica  last  evening,  and  Finley  and  I  go  this  even- 
ing to  be  present  at  his  marriage  on  Thursday  the 
16th.*' 

It  was  at  his  son's  wedding  that  he  was  again  strongly 
attracted  to  his  young  second  cousin  (or,  to  be  more 
exact,  his  first  cousin  once  removed),  the  first  cousin  of 
his  son's  bride,  and  the  result  is  announced  to  his 
brother  in  a  letter  of  August  7:  ''Before  your  return  I 
shall  be  again  married.  I  leave  to-morrow  for  Utica 
where  cousin  (second  cousin)  Sarah  Elizabeth  Griswold 
now  is.  On  Thursday  morning  the  10th  we  shall  (God 
willing)  be  married,  and  I  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  in  Kentucky  to  be  present  at 
my  first  suit  against  O'Reilly,  the  pirate  of  my  inven- 
tion. It  comes  off  on  the  2Sd  inst.  So  far  as  the  justice 
of  the  case  is  concerned  I  am  confident  of  final  success. 
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but  there  are  so  many  crooks  in  the  law  that  I  ou^t 
to  be  prepared  for  disappointment/' 

Continuing,  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  has  been 
secretly  in  love  with  his  future  wife  for  some  years: 
'^But»  reflecting  on  it,  I  found  I  was  in  no  situation  to 
indulge  in  any  plans  of  marrying*  She  had  nothing,  I 
had  nothing,  and  the  more  I  loved  her  the  more  I  was 
determined  to  stifle  my  feelings  without  hinting  to  her 
anything  of  the  matter,  or  letting  her  know  that  I  was 
at  all  interested  in  her/' 

But  now,  with  increasing  wealth,  the  conditions  were 
changed,  and  so  they  were  married,  and  in  their  case  it 
can  with  perfect  truth  be  said,  ''Th^  lived  happy  ever 
after,"  and  failed  by  but  a  year  of  being  able  to  cele- 
brate their  silver  wedding.  Soon  a  young  family  grew 
up  around  him,  to  whom  he  was  always  a  patient  and 
loving  father.  We  his  children  undoubtedly  gave  him 
many  an  anxious  moment,  as  children  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  but  through  all  his  trials,  domestic  as  well  as 
extraneous,  he  was  calm,  wise,  and  judicious. 

But  now  the  first  of  the  great  lawsuits,  which  were 
to  confirm  Morse's  patent  rights  or  to  throw  his  in- 
vention open  to  the  world,  was  begun,  and,  with  his 
young  bride,  he  hastened  to  Frankfort  to  be  present  at 
the  trial.  To  follow  these  suits  through  all  their  1^^ 
intricacies  would  make  dry  reading  and  consume  reams 
of  paper.  Mr.  Prime  in  a  footnote  remarks:  *'Mr. 
Henry  O'Reilly  has  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  more  than  one  hundred  vol- 
umes containing  a  complete  history  of  telegraphic  liti- 
gation in  the  United  States.  These  records  are  at  all 
times  accessible  to  any  persons  who  wish  to  investigate 
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the  claims  and  rights  of  individuals  or  companies.  The 
testimony  alone  in  the  various  suits  fills  several  volumes, 
each  as  large  as  this/' 

It  will,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  al- 
most all  of  these  suits,  including  the  final  one  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  decided 
in  Morse's  favor.  Every  1^^  device  was  used  against 
him;  his  claims  and  those  of  others  were  sifted  to  the 
uttermost,  and  then  as  now  expert  opinion  was  found 
to  uphold  both  sides  of  the  case.  To  quote  Mr.  Prime: 

'"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  unanimous 
on  all  the  points  involving  the  right  of  P)rof  essor  Morse 
to  the  claim  of  being  the  original  inventor  of  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Recording  Telegraph.  A  minority  of  the 
court  went  still  further,  and  gave  him  the  right  to  the 
motive  power  of  magnetism  as  a  means  of  operating 
machinery  to  imprint  signals  or  to  produce  sounds  for 
telegraphic  purposes.  The  testimony  of  experts  in  sci- 
ence and  art  is  not  introduced  because  it  was  thor- 
oughly weighed  and  sifted  by  intelligent  and  impartial 
men,  whose  judgment  must  be  accepted  as  final  and 
sufficient.  The  justice  of  the  decision  has  never  been 
impugned.  Each  succeeding  year  has  confirmed  it  with 
accumulating  evidence. 

^'One  point  was  decided  against  the  Morse  patent, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  this  decision, 
which  denied  to  Morse  the  exclusive  use  of  electro- 
magnetism  for  recording  telegraphs,  has  never  been  of 
injury  to  his  instrument,  because  no  other  inventor  has 
devised  an  instrument  to  supersede  his. 

''The  court  decided  that  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph was  the  sole  and  exclusive  invention  of  Samuel 
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F.  B.  Morse.  If  others  could  make  better  instruments 
for  the  same  purpose,  they  were  at  liboiy  to  use  electro- 
magnetism.  Twenty  years  have  dapsed  since  this  de- 
cision was  rendered;  the  Morse  patent  has  expired  by 
limitation  of  time,  but  it  is  still  without  a  rival  in  any 
part  of  the  world/' 

This  was  written  in  187S»  but  I  think  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  same  is  true  now  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  more  years.  "While,  of  course,  there  have  been 
both  elaboration  and  simplification,  the  basic  principle 
of  the  universal  telq^raph  of  to-day  is  embodied  in  the 
drawings  of  the  sketch-book  of  18S2,  and  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  Morse,  and  was  entirely  diff ermt  from  any 
form  of  telegraph  devised  by  others. 

I  shall  make  but  one  quotation  trom,  the  long  <9in- 
ion  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  ddivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Tan^:  — 

*' Neither  can  the  inquiries  he  made,  nor  the  informa- 
tion or  advice  he  received  from  men  of  science,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  impair  his  right  to  the  charact^ 
of  an  inventor.  No  invention  can  possibly  be  made, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  different  elem^its  of 
power,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prop«*ties 
of  each  of  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  on 
each  other.  And  it  can  make  no  difference  in  this  re- 
spect whether  he  derives  his  information  from  books,  or 
from  m^i  skilled  in  the  science.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
no  patent  in  which  a  combination  of  different  elements 
is  used  could  ever  be  obtained.  For  no  man  ever  made 
such  an  invention  without  having  first  obtained  this 
information,  unless  it  was  discovered  by  some  fortunate 
accident.  And  it  is  evident  that  such  an  invention  as 
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the  Electro-Magnetic  Tel^grapli  could  never  have  been 
brought  into  action  without  it.  For  a  very  high  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  nicest  skill  in  the  mechanic 
arts»  are  combined  in  it,  and  were  both  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  successful  iteration.  And  the  fad  that 
Morse  sought  and  obtained  the  necessary  informaium  and 
counsel  from  the  best  sources  ^  and  acted  upon  it^  neitiier 
impairs  his  rights  as  an  iwfentor,  nor  detracts  from  his 
mettts. 

The  italics  are  mine,  for  it  has  over  and  ov^  been 
claimed  for  everybody  who  had  a  part  in  the  early  his* 
tory  of  the  telegraph,  either  by  hint,  help,  or  discovery, 
that  more  credit  should  be  given  to  him  than  to  Morse 
himself  —  to  Henry,  to  Grale,  to  Vail,  to  Doctor  Page, 
and  even  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  In  fact  Morse  used  often  to 
say  that  some  people  thought  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
his  invention  because  he  had  not  discovered  electricity, 
nor  the  copper  from  which  his  wires  were  made,  nor  the 
brass  of  his  instruments,  nor  the  glass  of  his  insulators* 

I  shall  make  one  other  quotation  from  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Eiine  and  Judge  Grier  at  one  of  the  earlier  trials, 
in  Philaddphia,  in  1851:  — 

*'That  he,  Mr.  Morse,  was  the  first  to  devise  and 
practise  the  art  of  recording  language,  at  tdegraphic 
distances,  by  the  dynamic  force  of  the  dectro-magnet, 
or,  indeed,  by  any  agency  whatever,  is,  to  our  minds, 
plain  upon  all  the  evidence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
view the  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this. 
His  application  for  a  patent,  in  April,  1888,  was  pre* 
ceded  by  a  series  of  experiments,  results,  illustrations 
and  proofs  of  final  success,  which  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  his  great  invention  was  consummated 
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before  the  early  spring  of  1837.  There  is  no  one  person, 
whose  invention  has  been  spoken  of  by  any  witness^  or 
referred  to  in  any  book  as  involving  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Morse's  discovery,  but  must  yidd  precedence  of  date 
to  this.  Neither  Steinhefl,  nor  Cooke  and  Wheatstone, 
nor  Davy,  nor  Dyar,  nor  H^uy,  had  at  this  time  made 
a  recording  tel^;raph  of  any  sort.  The  devices  then 
known  were  merely  semaphoreSf  that  spoke  to  the  eye 
for  a  moment  —  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
great  discovery  before  us  as  the  Abb6  Sicard's  invention 
of  a  visual  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of  ccmversation 
bore  to  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types.  Mr. 
Dyar's  had  no  recording  apparatus,  as  he  expressly  tells 
us,  and  Professor  Henry  had  contented  himself  with  the 
abundant  honors  of  his  laboratory  and  lecture-rooms.'' 

One  case  was  decided  against  him,  but  this  decision 
was  afterwards  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that 
it  caused  no  lasting  injury  to  his  claims. 

As  decision  after  decision  was  rendered  in  his  favor 
he  received  the  news  calndy,  always  attributing  to 
Divine  Providence  every  favor  bestowed  upon  him. 
Letters  of  congratulation  poured  in  on  him  from  his 
friends,  and,  among  others,  the  following  from  Alfred 
Vail  must  have  aroused  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
regret.  It  is  dated  September  21, 1848:  — 

I  congratulate  you  in  your  success  at  Frankfort  in 
arresting  thus  far  that  pirate  O'ReiUy.  I  have  received 
many  a  hearty  shake  from  our  friends,  congratulating 
me  upon  the  glorious  issue  of  the  application  for  an 
injunction.  The  pirate  dies  hard,  and  well  he  may.  It 
is  his  privil^e  to  kick  awhile  in  this  last  death  struggle. 
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These  pirates  must  be  followed  up  and  each  in  his  turn 
nailed  to  the  wall. 

The  Wash.  &  N.O.  Co.  is  at  last  organized,  and  for 
tiie  last  three  weeks  we  have  received  daily  communi*- 
cations  from  N.O.  Our  prospects  are  flattering.  And 
what  do  you  think  they  have  done  with  me?  Superin- 
tendent of  Washington  &  N.O.  line  all  the  way  from 
Washington  to  Columbia  at  $900!!!!! 

This  game  will  not  be  played  long.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  the  Telegraph  to  take  care  of  itself » 
since  it  cannot  take  care  of  me.  I  shall,  in  a  few  months, 
leave  Washington  for  New  Jersey,  family,  kit  and  all, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  subject  of  the  Telegraph  for  some 
more  profitable  business.  • .  . 

I  have  just  finished  a  most  beautiful  register  with 
a  pen  lever  key  and  an  expanding  reel*  Have  orders  for 
six  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made  at  once;  three  for  the 
south  and  three  for  the  west. 

I  regret  you  could  not,  on  your  return  from  the 
west,  have  made  us  at  least  a  fiying  visit  with  your 
charming  lady.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  your  cup  of 
happiness  is  so  full  in  the  society  of  one  who,  I  learn 
from  Mr.  K.,  is  well  calculated  to  cheer  you  and  relieve 
the  otherwise  solitude  of  your  life.  • .  •  My  kindest 
wishes  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Morse,  and  believe  me  to 
be,  now  as  ever. 

Yours,  etc., 

Alfred  Vail. 

Mr.  James  D.  Reid  in  an  article  in  the  ''Electrical 
World,"  October  12, 1895,  after  quoting  from  this  letter, 
adds:  — 
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*'The  truth  is  Mr.  Vail  had  no  natural  aptitude  for 
executive  work,  and  he  had  a  temper  somewhat  vari- 
able and  unhi^py.  He  and  I  got  along  very  wdl  to- 
gether until  I  determined  to  order  my  own  instruments, 
his  being  too  heavy  and  too  difficult,  as  I  thought,  for 
an  operator  to  handle  while  receiving.  We  had  our 
instruments  made  by  the  same  maker  —  Clark  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Yet  even  that  did  not  greatly  sq>arate 
us,  and  we  were  always  friends.  About  some  things  his 
notions  were  very  crude.  It  was  under  his  guidance  that 
Pavid  Brooks,  Henry  C.  Hepburn  and  I,  in  1845,  under- 
took to  insulate  the  line  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  by  saturating  bits  of  cotton  cloth  in  bees- 
wax and  wrapping  them  round  projecting  arms.  The 
bees  enjoyed  it  greatly,  but  it  spoiled  our  work. 

**  But  I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  him.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  have  great  opportunities  which  he  did  not  use. 
He  might  have  had,  I  thought,  the  register  work  of  the 
country  and  secured  a  large  business.  But  it  went  from 
him  to  others,  and  so  he  left  the  field.*' 

This  eventful  year  of  1848  closed  with  the  great  tele- 
graph suits  in  full  swing,  but  with  the  inventor  calm 
under  all  his  trials.  In  a  letter,  of  December  18,  to  his  bro- 
ther Sidney,  who  had  now  returned  to  America,  he  says : 
'^My  affairs  (Tel^raphically)  are  only  under  a  slight 
mist,  hardly  a  cloud;  I  see  through  the  mist  already." 

And  in  another  part  of  this  letter  he  says:  "I  may 
see  you  at  the  end  of  the  week.  If  I  can  bring  Sarah 
down  with  me,  I  will,  to  spend  Christmas,  but  the 
weather  may  change  and  prevent.  What  weather!  I 
am  working  on  the  lawn  as  if  it  were  spring.  You  have 
no  idea  how  lovely  this  spot  is.  Not  a  day  passes  that 
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I  do  not  feel  it.  If  I  have  trouble  abroad,  I  have  peace» 
and  love,  and  happiness  at  home.  My  sweet  wife  I 
find,  indeed,  a  rich  treasure.  Uniformly  cheerful  and 
most  affectionate,  she  makes  simshine  all  the  day. 
God's  gifts  are  worthy  of  the  giver." 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  1849  that  a  gift  of  an- 
other kind  was  received  by  him  which  could  not  fail 
to  gratify  him.  This  was  a  decoration,  the  ''Nichan 
Iftikar"  or  "Order  of  Glory,"  presented  to  him  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  first  and  only  decoration  which 
the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  conferred  upon 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  jeweller's  art,  the  monogram  of  the  Sultan 
in  gold,  surrounded  by  ISO  diamonds  in  a  graceful  de- 
sign. It  was  accompanied  by  a  diploma  (or  berait)  in 
Turkish,  which  being  translated  reads:  — 

In  the  Namb  of  Him 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Khan 

Son  of  Mahmoud  Khan,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid  Khan  — 
may  he  ever  be  victorious! 

The  object  of  the  present  sovereign  decoration  of 
Noble  Exalted  Glory,  of  Elevated  Place,  and  of  this 
Illustrious  World  Conquering  Monogram  is  as  follows: 

The  bearer  of  this  Imperial  Monogram  of  exalted 
character,  Mr.  Morse,  an  American,  a  man  of  science 
and  of  talents,  and  who  is  a  model  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
nation  of  the  Messiah  —  may  his  grade  be  increased  — 
having  invented  an  Electrical  Telegraph,  a  specimen 
of  whidi  has  been  exhibited  in  my  Imperial  presence; 
and  it  being  proper  to  patronize  knowledge  and  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  value  of  the  attainments  of  the 
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Inventor,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  those  persons  who 
are  the  Inventors  of  such ,  objects  as  serve  to  extend 
and  facilitate  the  relations  of  mankind,  I  have  conferred 
upon  him,  on  my  exalted  part,  an  honorable  decora- 
tion in  diamonds,  and  issued  also  this  present  diploma, 
as  a  token  of  my  benevolence  for  him. 

Written  in  the  middle  of  the  moon  Sef er,  the  fortu- 
nate, the  year  of  the  Flight  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  in  Constantinople  the  wdl-guarded. 

The  person  who  was  instrumental  in  gaining  for  the 
inventor  this  mark  of  recognition  from  the  Sultan  was 
Dr.  James  Lawrence  Smith,  a  yoimg  geologist  at  that 
time  in  the  employ  of  the  Sultan.  He,  aided  by  the 
Reverend  C.  Hamlin,  of  the  Armenian  Seminary  at 
Bebek,  gave  an  exhibition  of  tiie  working  of  the  tele- 
graph before  the  Sultan  and  all  the  officers  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  it  was  proposed  to  decorate  him 
for  his  trouble  and  lucid  explanation,  he  modestly  and 
generously  disclaimed  any  honor,  and  b^ged  that  any 
such  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  inventor  him- 
self. Other  decorations  and  degrees  were  bestowed  upon 
the  inventor  from  time  to  time,  but  these  will  be  sum- 
marized in  a  future  chapter.  I  have  enlarged  upon  this 
one  as  being  the  first  to  be  received  from  a  foreign 
monarch. 

As  his  fame  increased,  requests  of  all  sorts  poured  in 
on  him,  and  it  is  amazing  to  find  how  courteously  he 
answered  even  the  most  fantastic,  overwhelmed  as  he 
was  by  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  attacks  on  his 
purse  and  his  reputation.  Two  of  his  answers  to  cor- 
respondents are  here  given  as  examples:  — 
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Januaiy  17»  1849. 

GENTLEBiBN,  —  I  have  received  your  polite  invita- 
tion to  the  Printers'  Festival  in  honor  of  Franklin»  on 
his  birthday  the  17th  of  the  present  month,  and  r^ret 
that  my  engagements  in  the  city  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  be  present. 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  flattering  notice  you  are 
pleased  to  take  of  me  in  connection  with  the  telegraph, 
and  made  peculiarly  grateful  at  the  present  time  as 
coming  from  a  class  of  society  with  whom  are  my  ear^ 
liest  pleasurable  associations.  I  may  be  allowed,  per* 
haps,  to  say  that  in  my  boyhood  it  was  my  delight, 
during  my  vacations,  to  seek  my  pastime  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  printing-office.  I  solicited  of  my  father  to 
take  the  corrected  proofs  of  his  Geography  to  the 
printing-office,  and  there,  through  the  day  for  weeks, 
I  made  myself  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  printer.  At  9  years  of  age  I  compiled  a 
small  volume  of  stories,  caUed  it  the  'Youth's  Friend,' 
and  then  set  it  up,  locked  the  matter  in  its  form, 
prepared  the  paper  and  worked  it  off;  going  through 
the  entire  process  till  it  was  ready  for  the  binder.  I 
think  I  have  some  claim,  therefore,  to  belong  to  the 
fraternity. 

The  other  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  from  a  certain 
Solomon  Andrews,  President  of  the  Inventors'  Institute 
of  Perth  Amboy,  who  was  making  experiments  in  avia- 
tion, and  I  shall  give  but  a  few  extracts:  — 

**I  know  by  experience  the  language  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  an  untried  invention.  He  who  will  accomplish 
anything  useful  and  new  must  steel  himself  against  the 
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sneers  of  the  ignorant,  and  often  against  the  unimafp* 
native  sophistries  of  the  learned.  •  •  • 

'"In  regard  to  the  subject  on  which  you  desire  an 
opinion,  I  will  say  that  the  idea  of  navigating  the  air 
has  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  inventive  in  all  ages; 
it  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  flight  of  a  bird.  I  have 
watched  for  hours  together  in  eaiiy  life,  in  my  walks 
across  the  bridge  from  Boston  to  Charlestown,  the 
motions  of  the  sea-gulls. .  • .  Often  have  I  attempted 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  their  motion  so  as  to  bring 
the  principle  of  it  to  bear  upon  this  very  subject,  but 
I  never  experimented  upon  it.  Many  ingenious  men, 
however,  have  experimented  on  air  navigation,  and 
have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  travel  in  the  air  many  miles, 
but  always  with  the  current  of  wind  in  their  favor.  By 
namgatingihe  atmosphere  is  meant  something  more  than 
dropping  down  with  the  tide  in  a  boat,  without  sails,  or 
oars  or  other  means  of  propulsion.  .  •  .  Birds  not  only 
rise  in  the  air,  but  they  can  also  propel  themselves 
against  the  ordinary  currents.  A  study,  then,  of  the  con- 
ditions that  enable  a  bird  thus  to  defy  the  ordinary 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  furnish  the  most 
likely  mode  of  solving  the  problem.  Whilst  a  bird  flies, 
whilst  I  see  a  mass  of  matter  overcoming,  by  its  struc- 
tiu^e  and  a  power  within  it,  the  natural  forces  of  gravi- 
tation and  a  current  of  air,  I  dare  not  say  that  air  navi- 
gation is  absurd  or  impossible. 

''I  consider  the  difficulties  to  be  ovatM>me  are  the 
combining  of  strength  with  lightness  in  the  machine 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  exercise  of  a  force  without  the 
machine  from  a  source  of  power  within.  A  difficulty 
will  occur  in  the  right  adaptation  of  propellers,  and, 
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should  this  difficulty  be  overcome,  the  risks  of  derange- 
ment of  the  machinery  from  the  necessary  lightness  of 
its  parts  would  be  great,  and  consequently  the  risks  to 
life  would  be  greater  than  in  any  other  mode  of  travel- 
ling. From  a  wreck  at  sea  or  on  shore  a  man  may  be 
rescued  with  his  life,  and  so  by  the  running  off  the  track 
by  the  railroad  car,  the  majority  of  passengers  will  be 
saved ;  but  from  a  fall  some  thousands,  or  only  hundreds, 
of  feet  through  the  air,  not  one  would  escape  death.  .  .  . 

''I  have  no  time  to  add  more  than  my  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  those  who  are  struggling  with  these 
difficulties." 

These  observations,  made  nearly  sixty-five  years  ago, 
are  most  pertinent  to  present-day  conditions,  when  the 
conquest  of  the  air  has  been  acconq>lished,  and  along  the 
very  lines  suggested  by  Morse,  but  at  what  a  terrible 
cost  in  human  life. 

That  the  inventor,  harassed  on  all  sides  by  pirates, 
unscrupulous  men,  and  false  friends,  should,  in  spite  of 
his  Christian  philosophy,  have  suffered  from  occasional 
fits  of  despondency,  is  but  natural,  and  he  must  have 
given  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his  true  friend 
and  able  business  agent,  Mr.  Kendall,  for  the  latter  thus 
strives  to  hearten  him  in  a  letter  of  April  20, 1849 :  — 

"You  say,  *Mrs.  Morse  and  Elizabeth  are  both  sit- 
ting byme.'  How  is  it  possible,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
that  is  charming  and  lovely,  that  you  oatdd  sink  into  the 
gloomy  spirit  which  your  letter  indicates?  Can  there 
be  a  Paradise  without  Devib  in  it  —  Blue  Devils,  I 
mean?  And  how  is  it  that  now,  instead  of  addressing 
themselves  first  to  the  woman,  they  march  boldly  up 
to  the  man? 
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'*Faitli  in  our  Maker  is  a  most  important 
virtue,  but  man  has  no  right  to  rely  on  Faith  alone 
until  he  has  exhausted  his  own  power.  When  we  have 
done  all  we  can  with  pure  hands  and  honest  hearts, 
then  may  we  rely  with  confidence  on  the  aid  of  Him 
who  governs  worlds  and  atoms,  controb,  when  He 
chooses,  the  will  of  man,  restrains  his  passions  and  makes 
his  bad  designs  subservient  to  the  best  of  ends. 

''Now  for  a  short  application  of  a  short  sermon.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  have  the  Depositions  and  Affi- 
davits prepared  and  forwarded  in  due  time.  This  done 
we  may  have  Faith  that  we  will  gain  our  cause.  Or,  if 
with  our  utmost  exertions,  we  fail  in  our  {H-qMurations,  we 
shall  be  warranted  in  having  Faith  that  no  harm  will 
come  of  it. 

''But  if,  like  the  Jews  in  the  Maccabees,  we  rely  upon 
the  Lord  to  fight  our  battles,  without  lifting  a  weapon 
in  our  defence,  or,  like  the  wagoner  in  the  fable,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  on  Hercules,  we  shall  find  in 
the  end  that  'Faith  without  Works  is  dead.'  .  .  .  The 
world,  as  you  say,  is  *the  toorld*  —  a  quarrelling,  vicious, 
fighting,  plundering  world  —  yet  it  is  a  veiy  good  world 
for  good  men.  Why  should  man  torment  himself  about 
that  which  he  cannot  help?  If  we  but  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  earth  and  endure  the  evil  things  with  a 
cheerful  resignation,  bad  spirits  —  blue  devils  and 
all  —  will  fly  from  our  bosoms  to  their  appropriate 
abode.'' 

Another  true  and  loyal  friend  was  Geoi^  Wood, 
associated  with  Mr.  Kendall  in  Washington,  from 
whom  are  many  affectionate  and  witty  letters  which  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  reproduce,  but  for  the  present 
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I  shall  content  myself  with  extracts  from  one  dated 
May  4,  1849:  — 

*^It  does  seem  to  me  that  Satan  haa,  from  the  jump, 
been  at  war  with  this  invention  of  yours.  At  first  he 
strove  to  cover  you  up  with  a  F.O.G.  of  Eg3rptian  hue; 
then  he  ran  your  wires  through  leaden  pipe,  constructed 
by  his  'pipe-laying'  agents,  into  the  ground  and  'all 
agroimd/  And  when  these  were  hoisted  up>  like  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  on  poles  for  all  to  ga2se  at  and  admire, 
then  who  so  devout  a  worshipper  as  the  Devil  in  the 
person  of  one  of  his  children  of  darkness,  who  came  for- 
ward at  once  to  contract  for  a  line  reaching  to  St. 
Louis  —  and  nmni  the  world  —  upon  that  principle  of 
the  true  construction  of  constUutions,  and  such  like 
cantractSy  first  promulgated  by  that  'Old  Roman'  the 
'Hero  of  two  Wars,'  and  approved  by  the  'whole  hog' 
Democracy  of  the '  first  republic  of  the  world,'  and  which, 
like  the  moral  law  is  summarily  comprehended  in  a  few 
words  —  'The  constitution  (or  contract)  is  what  I  un- 
derstand it  to  be.' 

"Now  without  stopping  to  show  you  that  O'Reilly 
was  a  true  disciple  of  O'EQckory,  I  think  you  will  not 
question  his  being  a  son  of  Satan,  whose  brazen  in- 
struments (one  of  whom  gave  his  first  bom  the  name  of 
Morse)  instigated  by  the  Gent  in  Black,  not  content 
with  inflicting  us  with  the  Irish  Potato  Rot,  has  re- 
cently brought  over  the  Scotch  Itch,  if,  perhaps,  by 
plagues  Job  was  never  called  upon  to  suffer  (for  there 
were  no  Courts  of  Equity  and  Chancery  in  those  early 
days)  the  American  inventor  might  be  tempted  to 
curse  God  and  die.  But,  Ah!  you  have  such  a  sweet 
wife,  and  Job's  was  sudi  a  vin^ar  cruet." 
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It  is,  perhaps*  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  was  nicknamed  "  Fog  "  Smith,  and  that 
the  '^Scotch  Itch"  referred  to  the  tel^^ph  of  Alex- 
ander Bain,  which,  for  a  time,  was  used  by  the  enemies 
of  Morse  in  the  e£Fort  to  break  down  his  patent  ri^ts. 
The  other  allusions  were  to  the  politics  of  the  day. 

Another  good  friend  and  business  associate  was 
Thomas  R.  Walker,  who  in  1849  was  mayor  of  Utica» 
New  York.  Mr.  Walker's  wife  was  the  half-sister  of 
Mrs.  Griswold,  Morse's  mother-in-law,  so  there  were 
ties  of  relationship  as  well  as  of  friendship  between  the 
two  men,  and  Morse  thought  so  highly  of  Mr.  Walker 
that  he  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will. 

In  a  letter  of  July  11,  1849,  Mr.  Walker  says:  ''The 
course  pursued  by  the  press  is  simply  mercenary.  Were 
it  otherwise  you  woidd  receive  justice  at  their  hands, 
and  your  fame  and  merits  would  be  vindicated  instead 
of  being  tarnished  by  the  editorials  of  selfish  and  un<* 
generous  men.  But  —  *magna  est  Veritas  et  preoaUbU.^ 
There  is  comfort  in  that  at  any  rate." 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  was  the  inventor  forced 
to  uphold  his  rights  through  a  long  series  of  lawsuits, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  press  of  the  country  was  hostile 
to  him  on  the  specious  plea  that  th^  were  attempting 
to  overthrow  a  baleful  monopoly.  In  this  connection 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  writt^i  about  this  time,  is  peculiarly  apt:  — 

''It  is  not  because  I  have  not  thou|^t  of  you  and 
your  excellent  family  that  I  have  not  long  since  written 
to  you  to  know  your  personal  welfare.  I  hear  of  you 
often,  it  is  true,  through  the  papers.  They  praise  you, 
as  usual,  for  it  is  praise  to  have  the  abuse  of  such  as 
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abuse  you.  In  all  your  libel  suits  against  these  degraded 
wretches  I  sympathize  entirely  with  you,  and  theie  are 
thousands  who  now  thank  you  in  their  hearts  for  the 
moral  courage  you  display  in  bringing  these  licentious 
scamps  to  a  knowledge  of  thdr  duty.  Be  assured  the 
good  sense,  the  intelligence,  the  ri^t  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  are  with  you.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
press  needed  the  rebuke  which  you  have  given  it,  and 
it  feels  it  too  despite  its  awkward  attempts  to  brave  it 
out. 

'"Iwillsaynothingof  your 'Home  as  Found.*  I  will 
use  the  frankness  to  say  that  I  wish  you  had  not  written 
it.  .  •  •  When  in  Paris  last  I  several  times  passed  59 
Rue  St.  Dominique.  The  gate  stood  invitingly  open 
and  I  looked  in,  but  did  not  see  my  old  friends  although 
everything  dse  was  present.  I  felt  as  one  might  suppose 
another  to  feel  on  rising  from  his  grave  after  a  lapse  of 
a  century.' 

An  attack  from  another  and  an  old  quarter  is  re- 
ferred to  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney  of  July  10, 
also  another  instance  of  the  unfairness  of  the  press:  — 

*'Dr.  Jackson  had  the  audacity  to  appear  at  Louis- 
ville by  affidavit  against  me.  My  counter-affidavit,  with 
his  original  letters,  contradicting  in  toto  his  statement, 
put  him  hors  de  combat.  Mr.  Kendall  says  he  was  *  com- 
pletely used  up.* ...  I  have  got  a  copy  of  Jackson's 
affidavit  which  I  should  like  to  show  yon.  There  never 
was  a  more  finished  specimen  of  wholesale  lying  than  is 
contained  in  it.  He  is  certainly  a  monomaniac;  no  other 
conclusion  could  save  him  from  an  indictment  for 
perjury. 

''By  the  Frankfort  paper  sent  you  last  week,  and  the 
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extract  I  now  send  you,  you  can  give  a  very  effective 
shot  to  the  'Tribune/  It  is,  perhi^,  worthy  of  remark 
that,  while  all  the  papers  in  New  York  were  so  forward 
in  publishing  a,  false  account  of  O'Reilly's  success  in  the 
Frankfort  caae,  not  one  that  I  have  seen  has  noticed  the 
decision  just  given  at  Louisville  agattut  him  in  every 
particular*  This  shows  the  animus  of  the  press  towards 
me.  Nor  have  they  taken  any  pains  to  correct  the  false 
account  given  of  the  previous  decision/' 

Although  no  longer  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  having  refused  reelection  in  1845  in 
order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  tel^^ph,  Morse 
still  took  a  deq>  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  his  counsel  was 
sought  by  its  active  members.  On  October  IS,  1840, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Tngham  sent  him  a  long  letter  detailing 
the  triab  and  triumphs  of  the  institution,  from  which 
I  shall  quote  a  few  sentences:  '*  'Lang  syne,'  when  you 
fought  the  good  fight  for  the  cause  of  Art,  your  pros- 
pects in  life  were  not  brighter  than  they  are  now,  and 
in  bodily  and  mental  vigor  you  are  just  the  same,  there- 
fore do  not,  at  this  most  critical  moment,  desert  the 
cause.  It  is  the  same  and  our  enemies  are  the  same  old 
insolent  quacks  and  impostors,  who  wish  to  make  a 
footstool  of  the  profession  on  which  to  stand  and  show 
themselves  to  the  public.  .  • .  Now,  with  this  prospect 
before  you,  rouse  up  a  little  of  your  old  enthusiasm, 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  place  the  only 
school  of  Art  on  aU  this  side  of  the  world  on  a  firm 
foimdation." 

Unfortunately  the  answer  to  this  letter  is  not  in  my 
possession,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  came  from  the 
heart,  while  it  must  have  expressed  the  writer's  deep 
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regret  that  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  cares  would 
prevent  him  from  imdertakiug  what  woidd  have  been 
to  him  a  labor  of  love.  ^ 

Although  Alfred  Vail  had  severed  his  active  connec- 
tion with  the  telegn4>h,  he  and  his  brother  George  still 
owned  stock  in  the  various  lines,  and  Morse  did  all  in 
his  power  to  safeguard  and  further  their  interests.  They, 
on  their  part,  were  always  zealous  in  championing  the 
rights  of  the  inventor,  as  the  following  letter  from 
Geoi^  Vail,  dated  December  19,  1849,  will  show:  — 

''Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  paragraph  cut  from  the 
'Newark  Daily'  of  17th  inst.  It  was  evidently  drawn 
out  by  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  editor  some 
months  ago,  stating  that  I  covld  not  see  what  consist- 
ency there  was  in  his  course ;  that,  while  he  was  as- 
suming the  championship  of  American  manufactures, 
ingenuity,  enterprise,  etc.,  etc.,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
holding  up  an  English  inventor  to  praise,  while  he  held 
all  the  better  claims  of  Morse  in  the  dark,  —  alluding 
to  his  bespattering  Mr.  Bain  and  O'Reilly  with  com- 
pliments at  our  expense,  etc. 

"I  would  now  suggest  that,  if  you  are  willing,  we  give 
Mr.  Daily  a  temperate  article  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  telegraphs,  asserting  claims  for  yourself,  and,  as  I 
must  father  the  article,  give  the  Vails  and  New  Jers^ 
all  the  'sodder'  th^  are  entitled  to,  and  a  little  more, 
if  you  can  spare  it. 

"Will  you  write  something  adapted  to  the  case  and 
forward  it  to  me  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  may  go  in 
on  the  heels  of  this  paragriq>h  enclosed?'* 

F.  O.  J.  Smith  continued  to  embarrass  and  thwart 
the  other  proprietors  by  his  various  wild  schemes  for 
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fldf  "aggrandizement.  As  Mr.  Kendall  said  in  a  letter  of 
August  4:  '^lliere  is  much  Fog  in  Smith's  letter,  but 
it  is  nothing  else.'* 

And  on  December  4,  he  writes  in  a  more  serious 
vein:  ''Mr.  Smith  peremptorily  refuses  an  arbitration 
which  shall  embrace  a  separation  of  aH  our  interests, 
and  I  think  it  inexpedient  to  have  any  other.  He  is  so 
utterly  unprincipled  and  selfish  that  we  can  eaqpect  noth- 
ing but  renewed  impositions  as  long  as  we  have  any 
connection  with  him.  He  asks  me  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  buy  or  sdl,  which  I  have  ddayed  doing,  be- 
cause I  know  that  nothing  good  can  come  of  it;  but  I 
have  informed  him  that  I  will  consider  any  proposition 
he  may  make,  if  not  too  absurd  to  deserve  it.  I  do  not 
expect  any  that  we  can  accede  to  without  sacrifices  to 
this  worse  than  patent  pirate  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make." 

Mr.  Kendall  th^i  concludes  that  the  only  recourse 
will  be  to  the  law,  but  Morse,  always  averse  to  war,  and 
preferring  to  exhaust  every  effort  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  d]£Sculties,  sent  the  following 
courteous  letter  to  Smith  on  December  8,  which,  how- 
ever, failed  of  the  desired  result:  — 

''I  deqply  regret  to  learn  from  my  agent,  Mr.  Kendall, 
that  an  unpleasant  collision  is  likely  to  take  place  be- 
tween your  interest  in  the  Telegraph  and  the  rest  of 
your  coproprietors  in  the  patait.  I  had  hoped  that  an 
amicable  arbitrament  might  arrange  all  our  mutual 
interests  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  satisfaction;  but 
I  learn  that  his  proposition  to  that  effect  has  been  re- 
jected by  you. 

''You  must  be  aware  that  the  rest  of  your  copro- 
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prietors  have  been  great  sufferers  in  their  property,  for 
some  time  past,  from  the  frequent  disagreem^its  be- 
tween their  agent  and  yourself,  and  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  they  have  endured  much  and  long.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  where  the  fault  Ues,  for,  from  the 
very  fact  that  I  put  my  affairs  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent  to  manage  for  me,  it  is  evident  I  cannot  have 
that  minute,  full  and  dear  view  of  the  matters  at  issue 
between  him  and  yourself  that  he  has,  or,  under  other 
circumstances,  that  I  might  have.  But  this  I  can  see, 
that  mutual  disadvantage  must  be  the  consequence  of 
litigation  between  us,  and  this  we  both  ought  to  be 
desirous  to  avoid. 

'*  Between  fair-minded  men  I  cannot  see  why  there 
should  be  a  difference,  or  at  least  such  a  difference  as 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  uninterested  parties  chosen  to 
settle  it  by  each  of  the  disagreeing  parties. 

**1  write  this  in  the  hope  that,  on  second  thought, 
you  will  meet  my  agent  Mr.  Kendall  in  the  mode  of 
arbitration  proposed.  I  have  repeatedly  advised  my 
agent  to  refrain  from  extreme  measures  until  none 
others  are  left  us;  and  if  such  are  now  deemed  by  him 
necessary  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  our  property, 
hazarded  by  perpetual  delays,  while  I  shall  most  sin- 
eeaedy  regret  the  necessity,  there  are  interests  which  I 
am  bound  to  protect,  connected  with  the  secure  pos- 
session of  what  is  rightfully  mine,  which  will  compel 
me  to  oppose  no  further  obstacle  to  his  proceeding  to 
obtain  my  due,  in  such  manner  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
may  deem  best/^ 
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MARCH  5, 1850-- NOVEMBER  lOi  1854 

Precariooi  fin^n^*!  oonditioii.  —  Regret  at  not  being  able  to  make  loan. 
—  Pyae  fanpranon  ol  great  wealth.  —  Fean  he  may  have  to  edl  home.  — 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  continues  to  give  trouble.  —  Mone  syciem  extending  through- 
out the  worid.  —  Death  ol  Fenimoie  Cooper.  —  Subeci^tiont  to  charitiea, 
etc  —  Fint  use  ol  woid  "Tel^gimm."  —  BIyiterious  fire  in  Supreme  Court 
dei;k's  room.  —  Letter  ol  Conunodore  Peny.  —  Diondination  to  antago- 
nise Heniy.  —  TenqMrary  triumph  ol  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  Order  gradually 
emerging.  —  Expenses  ol  the  law.  —  Triumph  in  Australia.  —  Gift  to  Yale 
College.  —  Supreme  Court  decision  and  extension  ol  patent.  —  Social  di- 
versions in  Washington.  —  Letters  ol  George  Wood  and  P.  H.  Watson  on 
extensi<a  ol  patent.  —  Loyalty  to  Mr.  Kendall;  also  to  Alfred  VaiL  —  De- 
cides to  puUidi  "Defense."  —  ControYersy  with  Bishop  Spaulding.— 
Creed  on  Slaveiy.  —  Political  views.  —  Defeated  for  Congress. 

Whius  I  have  anticipated  in  giving  the  results  of  the 
various  lawsuits,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
dragged  along  for  years,  and  that  the  final  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  handed  down  imtil  January 
80, 1854.  During  all  this  time  the  inventor  was  kept  in 
suspense  as  to  the  final  outcome,  and  often  the  future 
looked  very  dark  indeed,  and  he  was  hard  pressed  to 
provide  for  the  present. 

On  March  5,  1850,  he  writes  to  a  friend  who  had  re- 
quested a  loan  of  a  few  hundred  dollars:  — 

*'It  truly  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  of  my 
inability  to  make  you  a  loan,  however  small  in  amount 
or  amply  secured.  In  the  present  embarrassed  state  of 
my  affairs,  consequent  upon  these  never-ending  and 
vexatious  suits,  I  know  not  how  soon  all  my  property 
may  be  taken  from  me.  The  newspapers,  among  their 
other  innumerable  falsehoods,  circulate  one  in  regard 
to  my  'enormous  wealth.*  The  object  is  obvious.  It  is 
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to  destroy  any  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  public  mind 
from  the  gross  robberies  committed  upon  me.  'He  is 
rich  enou|^;  he  can  afford  to  give  something  to  the 
public  from  his  extortionate  monopoly,'  etc.,  etc. 
t  ''Now  no  man  likes  to  proclaim  his  poverty,  for  there 
is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  some  minds  in  being  esteemed 
rich,  even  if  they  are  not.  The  evil  of  this  is  that  from 
a  rich  man  more  is  expected  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
favors  (and  justly  too),  and  consequently  applications 
of  all  kinds  are  daily,  I  might  say  for  the  last  few  months 
almost  houriy,  made  to  me,  and  the  fabled  wealth 
attributed  to  me,  or  to  Croesus,  woidd  not  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  requests  made.*' 

And,  after  stating  that,  of  the  11,607  miles  of  tde- 
graph  at  that  time  in  operation,  only  one  company  of 
509  miles  was  then  paying  a  dividend,  he  adds:  "If 
this  fails  I  have  nothing.  On  this  I  solely  depend,  for  I 
have  now  no  profession,  and  at  my  age,  with  impaired 
eyesight,  I  cannot  resume  it. 

"I  have  indeed  a  farm  out  of  which  a  farmer  might  ob- 
tain his  living,  but  to  me  it  is  a  source  of  exj^ense,  and 
I  have  not  actually,  though  you  may  think  it  strange, 
the  means  to  make  my  family  comfortable." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  January  4,  1851,  he 
enlarges  on  this  subject:  — 

"I  have  been  taking  in  sail  for  some  time  past  to  pre- 
pare for  the  storm  which  has  so  long  continued  and  still 
threatens  destruction,  but  with  every  economy  my 
family  must  suffer  for  the  want  of  many  comforts  which 
the  low  state  of  my  means  prevents  me  from  procuring. 
I  contrived  to  get  through  the  last  month  without  in- 
curring debt,  but  I  see  no  prospect  now  of  being  able 
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to  do  80  the  present  month.  •  •  •  I  wish  much  to  knoir, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  I  should  be 
informed  of  the  precise  condition  of  things;  for>  if  my 
property  is  but  nominal  in  the  stocks  of  the  companies, 
and  is  to  be  soon  rendered  valueless  from  the  operations 
of  pirates,  I  desire  to  know  it,  that  I  may  sell  my  home 
and  seek  another  of  less  pretension,  one  of  humbler 
character  and  suited  to  my  diange  of  circumstances. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  like  cutting  off  a  right  hand  to  leave 
my  country  home,  but,  if  I  cannot  retain  it  without 
incurring  debt,  it  must  go,  and  before  debt  is  incurred 
and  not  after.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  from  my  childhood 
to  live  always  within  my  means,  to  have  no  debts;  for 
if  there  is  a  terror  which  would  unman  me  more  than 
any  other  in  this  world,  it  is  the  sight  of  a  man  to  whom 
I  owed  money,  however  inconsiderable  in  amount,  with- 
out my  being  in  a  condition  to  pay  him.  On  this  point 
I  am  nervously  sensitive,  to  a  degree  which  some  might 
think  ridiculous.  But  so  it  is  and  I  cannot  help  it.  • .  • 

"Please  tell  me  how  matters  stand  in  relation  to 
F.  O.  G.  I  wish  nothing  short  of  entire  sq>aration  from 
that  unprincipled  man  if  it  can  poanbly  be  accom- 
plished. ...  I  can  suffer  his  frauds  upon  myself  with 
comparative  forbearance,  but  my  indignation  boils 
when  I  am  made,  nolens  volens^  a  partioeps  criminis  in 
his  frauds  on  others.  I  will  not  endure  it  if  I  must  suffer 
the  loss  of  all  the  property  I  hold  in  the  world.'' 

The  beloved  country  place  was  not  sacrificed,  and  a 
way  out  of  all  his  difficulties  was  found,  but  his  faith 
and  Christian  forbearance  were  severely  tested  before 
his  path  was  smoothed.  Among  all  his  trials  none  was 
so  hard  to  bear  as  the  conduct  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  whose 
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strange  tergiversations  were  almost  inconceivable.  Like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  he  could  not  be  shaken  off, 
much  as  Morse  and  his  partners  desired  to  part  com- 
pany with  him  forever.  The  propositions  made  by  him 
were  so  absurd  that  they  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
seriously  considered,  and  the  reasonable  terms  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kendall  were  unconditionally  rejected 
by  him.  It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  him  and  his 
strange  conduct  from  time  to  time,  but  to  go  into  the 
matter  in  detail  would  consume  too  much  valuable 
space.  It  seems  only  right,  however,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  his  animosity  and  unscrupulous  self-seeking 
constituted  the  greatest  cross  which  Morse  was  called 
upon  to  bear,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  that  many 
of  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  in- 
ventor's fame  and  good  name,  before  and  after  his 
death,  can  be  traced  to  the  fertile  brain  of  this  same 
F.  O.  J.  Smith. 

While  the  inventor  was  fighting  for  his  ri^^ts  in  his 
own  country,  his  invention,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its 
superiority,  was  gradually  displacing  all  other  systems 
abroad.  Even  in  England  it  was  superseding  the  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  needle  telegraph,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  had  been  adopted  by  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  and  Turkey.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  that 
broad-minded  scientist.  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  himself  invented  an  ingenious  plan  of  telegraph 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  Morse  system, 
at  once  acknowledged  its  superiority  and  urged  its 
adoption  by  the  Bavarian  Gov^nment.  In  Erance,  too, 
it  was  making  its  way,  and  Morse,  in  answer  to  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  as  to  terms,  etc.,  by  M.  Brequet,  thus 
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characteristically  avowa  his  motives,  after  finishing  the 
business  part  of  the  letter,  whidi  is  dated  April  21, 
1861:  — 

'*To  be  frank  with  you,  my  dear  sir  (and  I  feel  that 
I  can  be  frank  with  you),  while  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  my  invention  (which  will  be 
amply  satisfactory  if  my  own  countrymen  will  but  do 
me  justice),  yet  as  these  were  not  the  stimulus  to  my 
efforts  in  perfecting  and  establishing  my  invention,  so 
they  now  hold  but  a  subordinate  position  when  I  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  full  results  of  the  Telegraph 
upon  the  welfare  of  my  fellow  men.  I  am  more  solicitous 
to  see  its  b^iefits  extended  world-wide  during  my  life- 
time than  to  turn  the  stream  of  wealth,  which  it  is  g^i- 
crating  to  millions  of  persons,  into  my  own  pocket.  A 
few  drops  from  the  sea,  which  may  not  be  missed,  will 
suffice  for  me.*' 

In  the  early  days  of  1852  death  took  from  him  one 
of  his  dearest  friends,  and  the  following  letter,  written 
in  Februaiy,  1852,  to  Rufus  Gris¥rold,  Esq.,  expresses 
his  sentiments:  — 

*'I  sincerely  r^^  that  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control  prevent  my  participation  in  the  sarv- 
ices  commemorative  of  the  character,  literary  and 
moral,  of  my  lamented  friend  the  late  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Esq. 

"I  can  scarcely  yet  realize  that  he  is  no  longer  with 
us,  for  the  announcement  of  his  death  came  upon  me 
most  unexpectedly.  The  pleasure  of  years  of  dose  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Cooper  was  never  for  a  moment 
clouded  by  the  slightest  coolness.  We  were  in  daily, 
I  can  truly  say,  almost  hourly,  intercourse  in  the  year 
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1831  in  Paris.  I  never  met  with  a  more  sincere,  warm- 
hearted, constant  friend.  No  man  came  nearer  to  the 
ideal  I  had  formed  of  a  truly  high-minded  man.  If  he 
was  at  times  severe  or  caustic  in  his  remarks  on  others,  it 
was  when  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  little  arts  of 
little  minds.  His  own  frank,  open,  generous  nature  in- 
stinctively recoiled  from  contact  with  them.  His  liber- 
alities, obedient  to  his  generous  sympathies,  were 
scarcely  bounded  by  prudence;  he  was  always  ready  to 
help  a  friend,  and  many  such  there  are  who  will  learn 
of  his  departure  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  Al- 
though unable  to  be  with  you,  I  trust  the  Committee 
wiU  not  overlook  me  when  they  are  collecting  the  funds 
for  the  monument  to  his  genius.*' 

It  might  have  been  said  of  Morse,  too,  that  ''his 
liberalities  were  scarcely  bounded  by  prudence,*'  for 
he  gave  away  or  lost  through  investments,  urged  upon 
him  by  men  whom  he  r^arded  as  friends  but  who  were 
actuated  by  selfish  motives,  much  more  than  he  re- 
tained. He  gave  largely  to  the  various  rdigious  or- 
ganizations and  charities  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not  wait 
until  he  had  the  actual  cash  in  hand,  but,  even  while  his 
own  future  was  uncertain,  he  made  donations  of  large 
blocks  of  stocks,  which,  while  of  problematical  value 
while  the  litigation  was  proceeding,  eventually  rose  to 
much  above  par. 

While  he  strove  to  keep  his  charities  secret,  they  were 
bruited  abroad,  much  to  his  sorrow,  for,  although  at  the 
time  he  was  hard  pressed  to  make  both  ends  meet,  they 
created  a  false  impression  of  great  wealth,  and  the  im- 
portunities increased  in  volume. 
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It  is  alwajrs  interesting  to  note  the  genesis  of  familiar 
words,  and  the  following  is  written  in  pendl  by  Morse 
on  a  little  slip  of  paper:  — 

**  Telegram  was  first  proposed  by  the  Albany  'Even- 
ing Journal/  April  6,  1852,  and  has  been  universally 
adopted  as  a  legitimate  word  into  the  English  language/* 

Oq  April  21, 1852,  Mr.  Kendall  reports  a  mysterious 
occurrence:  — 

''Our  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  will  very  certainly 
be  reached  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  A  most  singular 
incident  has  occurred.  The  papers  brou|^t  up  from  the 
court  bdow,  not  entered  in  the  records,  were  on  a  table  in 
the  clerk's  room.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  room.  One  of 
the  clerks  after  dark  lighted  a  lamp*  looked  up  some  pa- 
pers, blew  out  the  lamp  and  locked  the  door.  Some  time 
afterwards,  wishing  to  obtain  a  book,  he  entered  the 
room  without  a  light  and  got  the  book  in  the  daric  In 
the  morning  our  papers  were  burnt  up*  and  nothing  eUe. 

"The  papers  burnt  are  all  the  drawings,  all  the  books 
filed,  Dana's  lectures,  Chester's  pamphlet,  your  sketch- 
book (if  the  original  was  there),  your  bag  of  type,  etc., 
etc.  But  we  shall  replace  them  as  far  as  possible  and  go 
on  with  the  case.  IFw  your  original  sketch-book  there? 
If  so,  has  any  copy  been  taken?" 

The  original  sketch-book  was  in  this  collection  of 
papers  so  mysteriously  destroyed,  but  most  fortunately 
a  certified  copy  had  been  made,  and  this  is  now  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington.  Also,  most  fortu- 
nately, this  effort  on  the  part  of  some  enemy  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  case  proved  abortive,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  not  a  boomerang,  for,  as  we  have  seca^ 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  Morse's  favor. 
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In  the  year  1852,  Commodore  Perry  sailed  on  his 
memorable  trip  to  Japan,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
opened  that  wonderful  country  to  the  outside  world 
and  started  it  on  its  upward  path  towards  its  present 
powerful  position  among  the  nations.  The  following 
letter  from  Conunodore  Perry,  dated  July  22,  1852, 
will,  therefore,  be  found  of  unusual  interest:  — 

I  shall  take  with  me,  on  my  cruise  to  the  East 
Indias,  specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions 
of  the  age,  among  which  stands  preeminent  your  tele- 
graph, and  I  write  a  line  by  Lieutenant  Budd,  United 
States  Navy,  not  only  to  introduce  him  to  your  ac- 
quaintance, but  to  ask  as  a  particular  favour  that  you 
would  give  him  some  information  and  instruction  as 
to  the  most  practicable  means  of  exhibiting  the  Tele- 
graph, as  well  as  a  daguerreotype  apparatus,  which 
I  am  also  authorized  to  purdiase,  also  other  articles 
connected  with  drawing. 

I  have  directed  Lieutenant  Budd  to  visit  Pough- 
keepsie  in  order  to  confer  with  you.  He  will  have  lists, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Norton  and  a  dagu^reotype  artist, 
which  I  shall  not  act  upon  until  I  learn  the  result  of  his 
consultation  with  you. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion  upon  your 
time.  I  feel  almost  assured,  however,  that  you  will  take 
a  lively  interest  in  having  your  wonderful  invention 
exhibited  to  a  people  so  little  known  to  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  one  better  qualified  than  yourself  to  instruct 
Lieutenant  Budd  in  the  duties  I  have  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  who  will  ftdly  explain  to  you  the  object  I 
have  in  view. 
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I  leave  this  eveniiig  for  Washington  and  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  address  me  a  line  to  that 
place. 

Most  truly  and  respectf  idly  yours 

M.  C.  FkBBT. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry  was  being  increasingly  used  by 
Morse's  opponents  to  discredit  him  in  the  scientific 
world  and  to  injure  his  cause  in  the  courts.  I  shall, 
therefore,  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  Morse's  reluctance  to  do  or  say 
anything  against  his  erstwhile  friend. 

In  a  letter  to  H.  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New 
York  ^*  Times,''  he  requests  space  in  that  journal  for 
a  fair  e^qiosition  of  his  side  of  the  controversy  in  rq>ly 
to  an  article  attacking  him.  To  this  Mr.  Raymond 
courteously  replies  on  November  22,  1852:  *'The  col- 
umns of  the  'Times'  are  entirely  at  your  service  for  the 
purpose  you  mention,  or,  indeed,  for  almost  any  other. 
The  writer  of  the  article  you  allude  to  was  Dr.  Bettner, 
of  Phikdelphia." 

Morse  answers  on  November  80:  — 

''I  regret  finding  you  absent;  I  wished  to  have  had  a 
few  moments'  conversation  with  you  in  rdation  to  the 
allusion  I  made  to  Professor  Heniy.  If  possible  I  wish 
to  avoid  any  course  which  might  weaken  the  influence 
for  good  of  such  a  man  as  Heniy.  I  will  forbear  ex- 
posure to  the  last  moment,  and,  in  view  of  my  duty  as 
a  Christian  at  least,  I  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
explain  to  me  in  private.  If  he  refuses,  then  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  show  how  unfairly  he  has  conducted 
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himself  in  aUowing  his  testimony  to  be  used  to  my 
detriment. 

'^I  write  in  haste,  and  will  merely  add  that,  to  con- 
summate these  views,  I  shall  for  the  present  delay  the 
article  I  had  requested  you  to  insert  in  your  columns, 
and  allow  the  various  misrepresentations  to  remain 
yet  a  little  longer  unexposed,  at  the  same  time  thanking 
you  cordially  for  your  courteous  accordance  of  my 
request/* 

A  slight  set-back  was  encountered  by  Morse  and  his 
associates  at  this  time  by  the  denial  of  an  injunction 
against  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall 
of  December  4,  the  long-suffering  inventor  exclaims:  — 

*^F.  O.  J.  crows  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  I  learned 
that  he  and  his  man  Friday,  Foss,  had  a  regular  spree  in 
consequence,  and  that  the  latter  was  noticed  in  Broad- 
way drunk  and  boisterously  huzzaing  for  F.  O.  J.  and 
cursing  me  and  my  telegraph. 

'^I  read  in  my  Bible:  'The  triumph  of  the  widced  is 
short.'  This  may  have  a  practical  application,  in  this 
case  at  any  rate.  I  have  ftdl  confidence  in  that  Power 
that,  for  wise  purposes,  allows  wickedness  temporarily 
to  triiunph  that  EQs  own  designs  of  bringing  good  out  of 
evil  may  be  the  more  apparent." 

Another  of  Morse's  fixed  principles  in  life  is  referred 
to  in  a  lettOT  to  Judge  E.  Fitch  Smith  of  February  4, 
1853:  *' Yours  of  the  31st  ulto.  is  this  moment  received. 
Your  request  has  given  me  some  trouble  of  spirit  on  this 
account,  to  wit:  My  father  lost  a  large  property,  the 
earnings  of  his  whole  life  of  literary  labor,  by  simply 
endorsing.  My  mother  was  ever  after  so  affected  by 
this  fact  that  it  was  the  constant  theme  of  her  disap- 
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probation,  and  on  her  deathbed  I  gave  h^  my  promise, 
in  accordance  with  her  request,  that  /  iwi>er  would  ait- 
dorse  a  note.  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing,  and,  of 
course,  have  never  requested  the  endorsement  of  an- 
other. I  cannot,  therefore,  in  that  mode  accommodate 
you,  but  I  can  probably  aid  you  as  eflfectually  in  anoth^ 
way/* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  further 
happenings  in  the  year  1858.  Order  was  gradually 
emerging  from  chaos  in  the  various  lines  of  td^graph, 
which,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Amos  Kendall,  were 
tending  towards  a  consolidation  into  one  great  com- 
pany. The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  yet 
been  given,  causing  temporary  embarrassment  to  the 
patentees  by  allowing  the  pirates  to  omtinue  their  dep- 
redations unchecked.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  continued  to  give 
trouble.  To  quote  from  a  letter  of  Morse's  to  Mr. 
Kendall  of  January  10,  185S:  ''The  Good  Book  says 
that  'one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,*  and  F.  O.  J. 
being  (as  will  be  admitted  by  all,  perhaps,  except  him- 
self) a  sinner  of  that  class  bent  upon  destroying  as  much 
good  as  he  can,  I  am  desirous,  even  at  much  sacrifice 
(a  desire,  of  course,  inter  nos)  to  get  rid  of  controversy 
with  him." 

Further  on  in  this  letter,  referring  to  another  cause 
for  anxiety,  he  says:  "Law  is  expensive,  and  we  must 
look  it  in  the  face  and  expect  to  pay  roundly  for  it. 
...  It  is  a  delicate  task  to  dispute  a  professional  man's 
charges,  and,  thouf^  it  may  be  an  evil  to  find  ourselves 
bled  so  freely  by  lawyers,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  of  evils 
to  submit  to  it  as  gracefully  as  we  can." 

But,  while  he  could  not  escape  the  common  lot  of 
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man  in  having  to  bear  many  and  severe  trials,  there 
were  compensatory  blessings  which  he  appreciated  to 
the  full.  His  home  life  was  happy  and,  in  the  main, 
serene;  his  farm  was  a  source  of  never-ending  pleasure 
to  him;  he  was  honored  at  home  and  abroad  by  those 
whose  opinion  he  most  valued;  and  he  was  almost 
daily  in  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  e3d;ension  of  the 
*' Morse  system''  throughout  the  world.  Even  from 
far-off  Australia  came  the  news  of  his  triumph.  A  letter 
was  sent  tahim»  written  from  Melbourne  on  December 
S,  1853,  by  a  Mr.  Samuel  McGowan  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  which  contains  the  following  gratifying  intel- 
ligence: — 

''Since  the  date  of  my  last  to  you  matters  with  me 
have  undergone  a  material  change.  I  have  come  off 
conqueror  in  my  hard  fought  battle.  The  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  me  in  the  faces  of  the  representatives 
of  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  Brett  and  other 
telegraphic  luminaries,  much  to  their  chagrin,  as  I 
afterwards  ascertained;  several  of  them,  it  appears, 
having  been  leagued  together  in  order,  as  they  stated, 
to  thwart  a  speculating  Yankee.  However,  matters 
were  not  so  ordained,  and  I  am  as  well  satisfied.  I  hope 
they  will  all  live  to  be  the  same.'* 

In  spite  of  his  financial  difficulties,  caused  by  bad 
management  of  some  of  the  lines  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
liberally  where  his  heart  inclined  him,  and  in  a  letter  of 
January  9,  1854,  to  President  Woolsey  of  Yale,  he 
says: —  ^ 

''Enclosed,  therefore,  you  have  my  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  please  hand  to  the  Treasurer  of 
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the  CoUege  as  my  subflcription  towards  the  fund  which 
is  being  raised  for  the  benefit  of  my  dearly  loved  Alma 
Mater. 

**I  wish  I  could  make  it  a  larger  8um»  and»  without 
promising  what  I  may  do  at  some  future  time,  yet  I 
wiU  say  that  the  prosperity  of  Yale  Coll^;e  is  so  near 
my  heart  that,  should  my  affairs  (now  embarrassed 
by  litigations  in  self -<ief  ence  yet  undecided)  assimie  a 
more  prosperous  aspect,  I  have  it  in  mind  to  add  some* 
thing  more  to  the  sum  now  sent." 

The  year  1854  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
telegraph  because  of  two  important  events  —  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Morse's  favor,  already 
referred  to,  and  the  extension  of  his  patent  for  another 
period  of  seven  years.  The  first  established  for  all  time 
his  l^al  right  to  be  called  the  ''Inventor  of  the  Tele* 
graph,"  and  the  second  enabled  him  to  reap  some  ade* 
quate  reward  for  his  years  of  privation,  of  struggle,  and 
of  heroic  faith.  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether 
his  application  for  an  extension  of  his  patent  would  be 
granted,  and  much  of  his  time  in  the  early  part  of  1854 
was  consumed  in  putting  in  proper  form  all  the  data 
necessary  to  substantiate  his  claim,  and  in  visiting 
Washington  to  urge  the  justice  of  an  extension.  From 
that  dty  he  wrote  often  to  his  wife  in  Poughkeepsie^ 
and  I  shall  quote  from  some  of  these  letters. 

**  February  17.  I  am  at  the  National  Hotel,  which  is 
now  quite  crowded,  but  I  have  an  endurable  room  with 
furniture  hardly  endurable,  for  it  is  hard  to  find,  in  this 
hotel  at  least,  a  table  or  a  bureau  that  can  stand  on  its 
four  proper  l^gs,  rocking  and  tetering  like  a  gold-digga's 
washing-pan,  unless  the  lame  1^  is  propped  up  with  an 
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old  shoe,  or  a  stray  newspaper  fifty  times  folded,  or  a 
magazine  of  due  thidmess  (I  am  using  'Harper's  Maga- 
zine* at  this  moment,  which  is  somewhat  a  desecra- 
tion, as  it  is  too  good  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  even 
the  foot  of  a  table),  or  a  coal  cinder,  or  a  towel.  Well, 
it  is  but  for  a  moment  and  so  let  it  pass. 

''Where  do  you  think  I  was  last  evening?  Read  the 
invitation  on  the  enclosed  card,  which,  although  for- 
bidden to  be  tranrferablei  may  without  breach  of  honor 
be  transferred  to  my  other  and  better  half.  I  felt  no 
mclination  to  go,  but,  as  no  refusal  would  be  accepted, 
I  put  on  my  best  and  at  nine  o'clock,  in  company  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaffner  (the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  by, 
is  quite  a  pleasant  and  pretty  woman,  with  a  boy  one 
year  older  than  Arthur  and  about  as  mischievous)  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kendall. 

"I  went  to  the  ladies'  parlor  and  was  presented  to 
the  ladies,  six  in  number,  who  did  the  honors  (if  that 
is  the  expression)  of  the  evening.  There  was  a  great 
crowd,  I  think  not  less  than  three  hundred  people,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — Senators  and  their 
wives,  members  of  the  House  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  there  was  a  great  niunber  of  fine  looking 
men  and  women.  I  was  constantly  introduced  to  a 
great  many,  who  uniformly  showered  their  compli- 
ments on  your  modest  husband." 

The  card  of  invitation  has  been  lost,  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  to  a  President's  Reception,  and  the  "great" 
crowd  of  three  hundred  would  not  tax  the  energies  of  the 
President's  aides  at  the  present  day. 

The  next  letter  is  written  in  a  more  serious  vein:  — 

**  February  26.  I  am  very  busily  engaged  in  the  prep- 
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aration  of  my  papers  for  an  extension  of  my  patents* 
This  object  is  of  vital  importance  to  me;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  moment  to  reap  the  harvest  of  so  many  years  of 
labor,  and  expense,  and  toil,  and  neglected  would  lose 
me  the  fruits  of  all.  .  .  .  F.  O.  J.  Smith  is  hete,  the  same 
ugly,  fiendlike,  dog-in-the-manger  being  he  has  ever 
been,  the '  thorn  in  the  flesh'  which  I  pray  to  be  able  to 
support  by  the  su£Scient  grace  promised.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  how  to  feel  and  act  towards  such  a  man,  so 
unprincipled,  so  vengeful,  so  bent  on  injury,  yet  the 
command  to  bless  those  that  curse,  to  pray  for  those  who 
despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us,  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, to  forgive  our  enemies,  is  in  full  force,  and  I  feel 
more  anxious  to  comply  with  this  injunction  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  than  to  have  the  thorn  removed,  how- 
ever strongly  this  latter  must  be  desired.'* 

** March  i.  You  have  little  idea  of  the  trouble  and 
€£q>ense  to  which  I  am  put  in  this  '  extension'  matter. 
...  I  shall  have  to  pay  hundreds  of  doUara  more  before 
I  get  through  here,  besides  being  harassed  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  from  now  till  the  20th  of  June  next.  If  I  get 
my  extension  then  I  may  expect  some  respite,  or,  at 
least,  opposition  in  another  shape.  I  hope  eventually  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  late  decision,  but  the  reck- 
less and  desperate  character  of  my  opponents  may  defeat 
all  the  good  I  expect  from  it.  Such  is  the  reward  I  have 
purchased  for  myself  by  my  invention 

^'Mr.  Wood  is  here  also.  He  is  the  same  firm,  con- 
sistent and  indefatigable  friend  as  ever.  I  know  not 
what  I  should  do  in  the  present  crisis  without  him.  I 
could  not  possibly  put  my  accounts  into  proper  shape 
without  his  aid,  and  he  exerts  himself  for  me  as  strongly 
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as  if  I  were  his  brother.  •  • .  Mr.  Kendall  has  been  iU 
almost  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  which  has 
caused  me  much  delay  and  consumption  of  time.'* 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  June  that  the  ex- 
tension of  his  patents  was  granted,  and  his  good  friend, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  George  Wood, 
tells,  in  a  letter  of  June  21st,  something  of  the  narrow 
escape  it  had:  — 

*' Your  Patent  Extension  is  another  instance  of  God*s 
wonder  working  Providence  towards  you  as  expressed 
in  the  history  of  this  great  discovery.  Of  that  history, 
of  all  the  various  shapes  and  incidents  you  may  never 
know,  not  having  been  on  the  spot  to  watch  all  its  mo- 
ments of  peril,  and  the  way  in  which,  like  many  a  good 
Christian,  it  was  'scarcely  saved.' 

''In  this  you  must  see  God's  hand  in  giving  you  a 
man  of  remarkable  skill,  energy,  talent,  and  power  as 
your  agent.  I  refer  to  P.  H.  Watson,  to  whom  mainly 
and  mostly,  I  think,  this  extension  is  due.  God  works 
by  means,  and,  though  he  designed  to  do  this  for  you, 
he  selected  the  proper  person  and  gave  him  the  skiU, 
perseverance  and  power  to  accomplish  this  result.  I 
hope  now  you  have  got  it  you  will  make  it  do  for  you 
all  it  can  accomplish  pecuniarily.  But  as  for  the  money, 
I  don't  think  so  much  as  I  do  the  effect  of  this  upon 
your  reputation.  This  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid." 

And  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  letter  of  June  20,  says:  '"We 
had  many  di£5iculties  to  contend  with,  even  to-<iay,  for 
at  one  time  the  Conmiissioner  intended  to  withhold  his 
decision  for  reasons  which  I  shall  «q>lain  at  length 
when  we  meet.  It  seemed  to  give  the  Conmiissioner 
much  pleasure  to  think  that,  in  extending  the  patent. 
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he  was  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  you  as  a  great  public 
benefactor,  and  a  somewhat  unfortunate  man  of  genius. 
Dr.  Gale  and  myself  had  to  assure  him  that  the  exten- 
sion would  l^ally  inure  to  your  benefit,  and  not  to  that 
of  your  agents  and  associates  before  he  could  reconcile 
it  with  his  duty  to  the  public  to  grant  the  extension/* 

Morse  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall,  also  of 
June  20,  thus  characteristically  expresses  himself:  — 

''A  memorable  day.  I  never  had  my  anxieties  ao 
tried  as  in  this  case  of  extension,  and  after  weeks  of  sus- 
pense, this  suspense  was  prolonged  to  the  last  moment 
of  endurance.  I  have  just  returned  with  the  intdligence 
from  the  telegraph  office  from  Mr.  Watson  —  'Patent 
extended.  All  right.' 

*' Well,  what  is  now  to  be  done?  I  am  for  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  and  placing  ourselves  above  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  next  e]q>iration  of  the  patent.  While 
keeping  our  vantage  ground  with  the  pirates  I  wish  to 
meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  of  magna- 
nimity. I  hope  we  may  now  be  able  to  consolidate  on 
advantageous  terms.'* 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  he  was  advised  by  many 
of  his  friends,  including  Dr.  Gale,  to  sever  his  business 
connection  with  Mr.  Kendall,  both  on  account  of  the 
increasing  feebleness  of  that  gentleman,  and  because* 
while  admittedly  the  soul  of  honor,  Mr.  Kendall  had 
kept  their  joint  accounts  in  a  very  careless  and  slipshod 
manner,  thereby  causing  considerable  financial  loss  to 
the  inventor.  But,  true  to  his  friends,  as  he  always  was, 
he  replies  to  Dr.  Gale  on  June  SO:  — 

''Let  me  thank  you  specially  personally  for  your 
solicitude  for  my  interests.  This  I  may  say  without  dis- 
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paragement  to  Mr.  Kendall,  that,  were  the  contract 
with  an  agent  to  be  made  anew,  I  might  desire  to  have 
a  younger  and  more  healthy  man,  and  better  acquamted 
with  regular  book-keeping,  but  I  could  not  desire  a  more 
upright  and  more  honorable  man.  If  he  has  committed 
errors,  (as  who  has  not?)  they  have  been  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  I  have  had  many  years  experi- 
ence of  his  conduct,  think  I  have  seen  him  under  strong 
temptation  to  do  injustice  with  prospects  of  personal 
benefit,  and  with  little  chance  of  detection,  and  yet 
firmly  resisting.*' 

Among  the  calumnies  which  were  spread  broadcast, 
both  during  the  life  of  the  inventor  and  after  his  death, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  was  the  accusation  of 
great  ingratitude  towards  those  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  early  struggles,  and  especially  towards  Alfred 
Vail.  The  more  the  true  history  of  his  connection  with 
his  associates  is  studied,  the  more  baseless  do  these 
accusations  appear,  and  in  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  letters  to  Alfred  Vail  and  to  his 
brother  George  are  most  illuminating.  The  first  letter 
is  dated  July  15, 1854:  — 

*'The  legal  title  to  my  Patent  for  the  American 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  of  June  20th,  1840,  is,  by 
the  late  extension  of  said  patent  for  seven  years  from 
the  said  date,  now  vested  in  me  alone;  but  I  have  in- 
tended that  the  pecuniary  interest  which  was  guar- 
anteed  to  you  in  my  invention  as  it  existed  in  18S8,  and 
in  my  patent  of  1840,  should  still  inure  to  your  benefit 
(yet  in  a  different  shape)  under  the  second  patent  and 
the  late  extension  of  the  first. 

''For  the  simplification  of  my  business  transactions 
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I  prefer  to  let  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  which  ex- 
pired on  the  20th  June,  1854,  remain  cancdled  and  not 
to  renew  them,  retaining  in  my  sole  possession  the  legal 
title ;  but  I  hereby  guarantee  to  you  two  sixteenths  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  paid  over  to  me  in  the  sale  of  pat- 
ent rights,  after  the  proportionate  deductions  of  such 
necessary  expenses  as  may  be  required  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agency  for  conducting  the  sales  of  said 
patent  rights,  subject  also  to  the  terms  of  your  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Kendall. 

''Mr.  Kendall  informs  me  that  no  assignment  of  an 
interest  in  my  second  patent  (the  patent  of  1846)  was 
ever  made  to  you.  This  was  news  to  me.  I  presumed  it 
was  done  and  that  the  assignment  was  duly  recorded  at 
the  Patent  Office.  The  examination  of  the  records  in 
the  progress  of  obtaining  my  extension  has,  doubtless, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  omission.'' 

After  going  over  much  the  same  ground  in  the  letter 
to  George  Vail,  also  of  July  15th,  he  gives  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  new  arrangement  is  better:  ''The  an- 
noyances of  Smith  are  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the  necessity 
of  consulting  him  is  concerned." 

And  then  he  adds:  — 

"I  presume  it  can  be  no  matter  of  r^ret  with  Alfred 
that,  by  the  position  he  now  takes,  strengthening  our 
defensive  position  against  the  annoyances  of  Smith, 
he  can  receive  more  peeuniarUy  than  he  could  before. 
Please  consult  with  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  form  of  any 
agreem^it  by  which  you  and  Alfred  may  be  properly 
secured  in  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  you  would 
have  w^re  he  to  stand  in  the  same  legal  relation  to  the 
patent  that  he  did  before  the  expiration  of  its  origi] 
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term,  so  as  to  give  me  the  position  in  regard  to  Smith 
that  I  must  take  in  self-defense,  and  I  shall  cheerfully 
accede  to  it. 

'^Poor  Alfred,  I  r^ret  to  know,  torments  hims^ 
needlessly.  I  had  hoped  that  I  was  sufficiently  known 
to  him  to  have  his  confidence.  I  have  never  had  other 
than  kind  feelings  towards  him,  and,  while  phmning  for 
his  benefit  and  guarding  his  interests  at  great  and  al-* 
most  ruinous  expense  to  myself,  I  have  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  which  his  imprudence,  arising  from 
morbid  suspicions,  has  of  ten  created.  My  wish  has  ever 
been  to  act  towards  him  not  merely  justly  but  gener* 
ously." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  July  17,  1854,  Morse 
declares  his  intention  of  publishing  that  '* Defense" 
which  he  had  held  in  reserve  for  several  years,  hoping 
that  the  necessity  for  its  publication  might  be  avoided 
by  a  personal  understanding  with  Professor  Henry, 
which,  howev^,  that  gentleman  refused:  — 

'"You  will  perceive  what  injury  I  have  suffered  from 
the  machinations  of  the  sordid  pirates  against  whom 
I  have  had  to  contend,  and  it  will  also  be  noticed  how 
history  has  been  falsified  in  order  to  detract  from  me, 
and  how  the  conduct  of  Henry,  in  his  deposition,  has 
tended  to  strengthen  the  ready  prejudice  of  the  Ehglish 
against  the  American  claim  to  priority.  An  increasing 
necessity,  on  this  account,  arises  for  my  *  Defense,'  and 
so  soon  as  I  can  get  it  into  proper  shape  by  revision,  I 
intend  to  publish  it. 

''This  I  consider  a  duty  I  owe  the  country  more  than 
myself,  for,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am 
of  a  position  that  History  will  give  me  when 
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the  facts  now  suppressed  by  intoested  pirates  and  their 
abettors  shall  be  known»  which  the  verdict  of  posterity,  I 

no  less  than  that  of  the  judicial  tribunals  already  given, 
b  sure  to  award/' 

While  involved  in  apparently  endless  litigation  which 
necessitated  much  correspondence*  and  while  the  com- 
pilation and  revision  of  his  *' Defense*'  must  have  con- 
sumed not  only  days  but  weeks  and  months,  he  yet 
found  time  to  write  a  prodigious  number  of  letters  and 
newspaper  articles  on  other  subjects,  especially  on  those 
relating  to  religion  and  politics.  Although  more  toler- 
ant as  he  grew  older,  he  was  still  bitteriy  opposed  to  the 
methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the 
Jesuits  in  particular.  He,  in  common  with  many  other 
prominent  men  of  his  day,  was  fearful  lest  the  Church 
of  Rome,  throu^  her  emissaries  the  Jesuits,  should 
gain  political  ascendancy  in  this  country  and  ovothrow 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  He  took  part  in  a  long  and 
heated  newspaper  controversy  with  Bishop  Spaulding 
of  Kentucky  conconing  the  authenticity  of  a  saying 
attributed  to  Lafayette  —  "If  ever  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States  is  destroyed  it  will  be  by  Romish  priests." 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  that  this 
statement  of  Lafayette's  was  ingeniously  extracted 
from  a  sentence  in  a  letter  of  his  to  a  friend  in  which 
he  assures  this  friend  that  such  a  fear  is  groundless. 
Morse  followed  the  matter  up  with  the  patience  and 
keenness  of  a  detective,  and  proved  that  no  such  letter 
had  ever  been  written  by  Lafayette,  that  it  was  a  clumsy 
forgery,  but  that  he  really  had  made  use  of  the  senti- 
ment quoted  above,  not  only  to  Morse  himself,  but  to 
others  of  the  greatest  credibility  who  were  still  living. 
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In  the  fidd  of  politics  he  came  near  playing  a  more 
active  part  than  that  of  a  ma^  looker-on  and  humble 
voter»  for  in  the  fall  of  1854  he  was  nominated  for  Con* 
gress  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  would  be  difficult 
and»  perhaps,  invidious  to  attempt  to  state  exactly 
his  political  faith  in  those  heated  years  which  preceded 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  light  of  future  events  he  and  his 
brothers  and  many  other  prominent  men  of  the  day 
were  on  the  wrong  side.  He  deprecated  the  war  and 
did  his  best  to  prevent  it. 

'* Sectional  division"  was  abhorrent  to  him»  but  on 
the  question  of  slavery  his  sjrmpathies  wa^  rather  with 
the  South,  for  I  find  among  his  papers  the  following:  — 

'"My  creed  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  short. 
Slavery  pet  se  is  not  sin.  It  is  a  social  condition  or- 
dained from  the  b^^inning  of  the  world  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  benevolent  and  disciplinary,  by  Divine  Wis- 
dom. The  mere  holding  of  slaves,  therefore,  is  a  con- 
dition having  per  se  nothing  of  moral  character  in  it, 
any  more  than  the  being  a  parent,  or  employer,  or 
ruler,  but  is  moral  or  immoral  as  the  duties  of  the  rela- 
tion of  master,  parent,  employer  or  ruler  are  rightly 
used  or  abused.  The  subject  in  a  national  view  belongs 
not,  therefore,  to  the  department  of  Morals,  and  is 
transferred  to  that  of  Politics  to  be  politically  regulated. 

'"The  accidents  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
like  the  accidents  of  other  social  relations,  are  to  be 
praised  or  condemned  as  such  individually  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  circumstances  of  every  case,  and, 
whether  adjudged  good  or  bad,  do  not  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  relation  itself." 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  immigration  he  was  most 
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outspoken*  and  replying  to  an  enquiry  of  one  of  his 
political  friends  concerning  his  attitude  towards  the  so- 
caUed  '^Know  Nothings/'  he  says:  — 

^'So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  public  papers,  the 
object  of  this  society  would  seem  to  be  to  resist  the 
aggression  of  foreign  influence  and  its  insidious  and 
dangerous  assaults  upon  all  that  Americans  hold  dear, 
politically  and  religiously.  It  appears  to  be  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  Republic  from  the  ill-timed  and,  I  may 
say,  unbecoming  tamperings  with  the  laws,  and  habits, 
and  deeply  sacred  sentiments  of  Americans  by  those 
whose  position,  alike  dictated  by  modesty  and  safety,  to 
them  as  well  as  to  us,  is  that  of  minors  in  trainingfor 
American,  not  European,  liberty. 

^^I  have  not,  at  this  late  day,  to  make  up  an  opinion 
on  this  subject.  "Nty  sentiments  'On  the  dangers  to  the 
free  institutions  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  im* 
migration'  are  the  same  now  that  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained, and  these  same  have  been  promulgated  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

**This  subject  involves  questions  which,  in  my  esti- 
mation, make  all  others  insignificant  in  the  comparison, 
for  they  affect  all  others.  To  the  disturbing  influence 
of  foreign  action  in  our  midst  upon  the  political  and 
religious  questions  of  the  day  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  the  present  disorganization  in  all  parts  of 
the  land. 

''So  far  as  the  Society  you  speak  of  is  acting  against 
this  great  evil  it,  of  course,  meets  with  my  hearty  con- 
currence. I  am  content  to  stand  on  the  platform,  in 
this  regard,  occupied  by  Washington  in  his  warnings 
against  foreign  influence,  by  Lafayette,  in  his  personal 
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conversation  and  instructions  to  me,  and  by  Jefferson 
in  his  condenmation  of  the  encouragement  given,  even 
in  his  day,  to  foreign  immigration.  If  this  Society  has 
ulterior  objects  of  which  I  know  nothing,  of  these  I  can 
be  expected  to  speak  only  when  I  know  something/' 

As  his  opinions  on  important  matters,  political  and 
religious,  appear  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence,  I 
shall  make  note  of  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that, 
as  he  differed  radically  from  his  father  and  the  other 
Federalists  on  the  question  of  men  and  measures  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  so  I  should  have  taken  other 
ground  than  his  had  I  been  bom  and  old  enough  to  have 
opinions  in  the  stirring  ante-beUum  days  of  the  fifties. 
And  yet,  as  hindsight  makes  our  vision  clearer  than 
foresight,  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  our 
opinions  would  have  been  under  other  conditions,  and 
&ere  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  question  of  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  the  man  who,  from  his  youth  up,  had  placed 
the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country  above  every  other 
consideration  except  his  duty  to  his  Grod. 

It  would  take  a  keen  student  of  the  political  history 
of  this  country  to  determine  how  far  the  opinions  and 
activities  of  those  who  were  in  opposition  on  questions 
of  such  prime  importance  as  slavery,  secession,  and  un- 
restricted immigration,  served  as  a  wholesome  check  on 
the  radical  views  of  those  who  finally  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  aftermath  of  two  of  these  questions  is  still 
with  us,  for  the  negro  question  is  by  no  means  a  prob- 
lem solved,  and  the  subject  of  proper  restrictions  on 
foreign  immigration  is  just  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Solons. 

That  Morse  should  make  enemies  on  account  of  the 
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ouiqK>ken  stand  he  took  on  all  these  questions  was  to 
be  expected,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment, 
but  shall  simply  give  his  views  as  they  appear  in  his 
correspondence.  At  any  rate  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  state  and  maintAin  his  opinicms  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, for,  in  a  letter  of  November  10, 1854,  to  a  friend, 
he  says  at  the  end:  *'I  came  near  being  in  Congress  at 
the  late  election,  but  had  not  quite  votes  enough^  ?diich 
is  the  usual  cause  of  failure  on  such  occasions." 
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JANUABY  8, 1856— AUGUST  14, 18M 

Payment  of  dividends  delayed.  —  Concern  for  well  are  of  his  conntry.  — > 
Indignation  at  ooimpt  proposal  from  California.  —  Kendall  hampered  by 
the  Vails.  -^  Proposition  by  ci4>italists  to  purdiase  patent  ri^ts.  —  Cyrus 
W.  Field.  —  Newfoundland  Electric  Tdegraph  Company.  —  Suggestion  of 
Atlantic  Cable.  —  Hopes  thereby  to  eliminate  war.  —  Trip  to  Newfound- 
land. —  Temporary  failure.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  continues  to  give  trouble.  — 
Financial  conditions  improve.  —  Morse  and  his  wife  sail  for  Europe.— 
FHed  in  London.  —  Eij>eriments  with  Dr.  Whitehouse.  —  Mr.  Brett.— 
Dr.  O'iShanghnfJwy  and  the  telegraph  in  India.  —  Mr.  Cooke.  —  Charles 
R.  Leslie.  —  Paris.  —  Hamburg.  —  Copenhagen.  —  Presentation  to  king. 
—  Thorwaldsen  Museum.  —  Oersted's  dau^ter.  —  St.  Petersburg.  — ^Pres- 
entation to  Car  at  Peteihoff. 


I  HAYB  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  order  was 
gradually  emerging  from  chaos  in  telegraphic  matters, 
but  the  progress  towards  that  goal  was  indeed  gradual, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  be- 
tween Morse  and  Kendall,  and  others  connected  with 
the  different  lines,  leaves  the  reader  in  a  state  of  con- 
fused bewilderment  and  wonder  that  all  the  conflicting 
interests,  and  plots  and  counterplots,  could  ever  have 
been  brought  into  even  seeming  harmony.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Kendall  for  the  patience 
and  skill  with  which  he  disentangled  this  apparently 
hopeless  snarl,  while  at  the  same  time  battling  against 
physical  ills  which  would  have  caused  most  men  to  give 
up  in  despair.  That  Morse  fuUy  appreciated  the  sterling 
qualities  of  this  faithful  friend  is  evidenced  by  the  letter 
to  Dr.  Gale  in  the  preceding  chapt^,  and  by  many  oth- 
ers. He  always  refused  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  younger  man  on  the  plea  of  Mr.  Kendall's 
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failing  health,  and  his  careleasness  in  the  keeping  of 
their  personal  accounts.  It  is  true  that,  because  of 
this  laxity  on  Mr.  KendaU's  part,  Morse  was  for  a  long 
time  deprived  of  the  full  income  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, but  he  never  held  this  up  against  hb  friend,  al- 
ways making  excuses  for  him. 

Affairs  seem  to  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
in  the  matter  of  dividends,  for,  while  in  1850  he  had 
said  that  only  509  miles  out  of  1150  were  paying  him 
personally  anything,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  KendaU 
of  January  8, 1855 :  — 

**I  perceive  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  meet 
in  Washington  on  Thursday  the  11th.  Please  inform  me 
by  telegraph  the  amount  of  dividend  they  declare  and 
the  time  payable.  This  is  the  only  source  on  which  I 
can  calculate  for  the  means  of  subsistence  from  day 
to  day  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

'^It  is  a  singular  reflection  that  occurs  frequently  to 
my  mind  that  out  of  40,000  miles  of  tel^iraph,  all  of 
which  should  pay  me  something,  only  225  miles  is  all 
that  I  can  depend  upon  with  certainty;  and  the  case  is 
a  little  aggravated  when  I  think  that  throughout  all 
Europe,  which  is  now  meshed  with  tel^raph  wires  from 
the  southern  point  of  Corsica  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  which 
my  telegraph  is  universally  used,  not  a  mile  contributes 
to  my  support  or  has  paid  me  a  farthing. 

''Well,  it  is  all  well.  I  am  not  in  absolute  want,  for 
I  have  some  credit,  and  painful  as  is  the  state  of  debt 
to  me  from  the  apprehension  that  creditors  may  suffer 
from  my  delay  in  paying  them,  yet  I  hope  on." 

Mr.  Kendall  was  not  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
debt  as  was  Morse,  and  he  was  also  much  more  c^ti- 
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mistic  and  often  rebuked  his  friend  for  his  gloomy  antic- 
ipations, assuring  him  that  the  clouds  were  not  nearly 
so  dark  as  they  appeared. 

Always  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism, 
Morse  never  failed,  even  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming 
cares,  to  give  voice  to  warnings  which  he  consid^ed 
necessary.  Replying  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
a  public  dinner  he  writes:  — 

GsNTLEiasN,  —  I  have  received  your  polite  invita- 
tion to  join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington.  Although  unable  to  be  present  in  per- 
son, I  shall  still  be  with  you  in  heart. 

Every  year,  indeed  every  day,  is  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  our  being  wide  awake  to  the  insidious  sap- 
ping of  our  institutions  by  foreign  emissaries  in  the 
guise  of  friends,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  very 
liberality  and  unparalleled  national  generosity  which 
we  have  extended  to  them,  are  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  our  political  fabric,  substituting  (as  far  as  they 
are  able  to  effect  their  purpose)  on  the  one  hand  a  dark, 
cold  and  heartless  atheism,  or,  on  the  other,  a  disgust- 
ing, puerfle,  degrading  superstition  in  place  of  the  God 
of  our  fathers  and  the  ^orious  elevating  religion  of  love 
preached  by  his  Son. 

The  American  mind,  I  trust,  is  now  in  earnest  wak- 
ing up,  and  no  one  more  rejoices  at  the  signs  of  the 
times  than  myself.  Twenty  years  ago  I  hoped  to  have 
seen  it  awake,  but,  alas!  it  proved  to  be  but  a  spas- 
modic yawn  preparatory  to  another  nap.  If  it  shall 
now  have  waked  in  earnest,  and  with  renewed  strength 
shall  gird  itself  to  the  battle  which  is  assuredly  before 
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it,  I  shall  fed  not  a  little  in  the  q>irit  of  good  old  Simeoo 
—  *'Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation/' 

Go  forward,  my  friends,  in  your  patriotic  work,  and 
may  God  bless  you  in  your  labors  with  eminent  success. 


It  has  heea  shown,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
that  Morse,  while  long-suffering  and  patient  under 
trials  and  afflictions,  was  by  no  means  poor-spirited, 
but  could  fight  and  use  forceful  language  when  roused 
by  acts  of  injustice  towards  himsdf ,  his  country,  or  hk 
sense  of  right.  Nothing  made  him  more  righteously 
angry  than  dishonesty  in  whatever  form  it  was  mani- 
fested, and  the  following  incident  is  characteristic. 

On  June  26,  1855,  Mr.  Kendall  forwarded  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  frcHn  a  certain  Milton  S.  La- 
tham, member  of  Congress  from  California,  making  a 
proposition  to  purchase  the  Morse  patent  rights  for 
lines  in  California.  In  this  letter  occur  the  following 
sentences:  *^For  the  use  of  Professor  Morse's  patait 
for  the  State  of  California  in  perpetuity,  with  the  reser- 
vations named  in  yours  of  the  8d  March,  1855,  addressed 
to  me,  they  are  willing  to  give  you  $30,000  in  their 
stock.  This  is  all  they  will  do.  It  is  proper  I  should 
state  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  California  State  Tde- 
graph  in  cash  was  $75,000,  which  they  raised  to  $150- 
000,  and  subsequently  to  $300,000.  The  surplus  stock 
over  the  cash  stock  was  used  among  memb^s  of  the 
Legislature  to  procure  the  passage  of  the  act  incorporat- 
ing the  company,  and  securing  for  it  obtain  privil^;es." 

Mr.  Kendall  in  his  letter  endosing  this  naive  busi- 
ness prqpofiitipn,  remarks:  ''It  is  an  impressive  com- 
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mentaiy  on  the  principles  wliich  govern  business  in 
California  that  this  company  doubled  their  stock  to 
bribe  members  of  the  State  L^^lature»  and  are  now 
willing  to  add  but  ten  per  cent  to  be  relieved  from  the 
position  of  patent  pirates  and  placed  henceforth  on  an 
honest  footing." 

Morse  more  impulsively  exdaims  in  his  reply:  — 

**Is  it  possible  that  there  are  men  who  hold  up  their 
heads  in  civilized  society  who  can  unblushingly  take 
the  position  which  the  so-called  California  State  Tele- 
graph Company  has  deliberately  taken? 

'' Acc^t  the  pnqx>sition?  Yes,  I  will  accept  it  when 
I  can  consent  to  the  housebreaker  who  has  entared  my 
house,  packed  up  my  silver  and  plated  ware,  and  then 
coolly  says  to  me  —  'Allow  me  to  take  what  I  have 
packed  up  and  I  will  select  out  that  which  is  worthless 
and  give  it  to  you,  after  I  have  used  it  for  a  few  years^ 
provided  any  of  it  remainl' 

''A  more  unprincipled  set  of  swindlers  never  existed. 
"Who  is  this  Mr.  Latham  that  he  could  recommend  our 
accepting  such  terms?'* 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  open  enemies  and 
unprincipled  pirates,  Morse  and  Kendall  were  some- 
times hampered  by  the  unjust  suspicions  of  some  of 
those  whose  interests  they  were  striving  to  saf^^rd. 
Referring  to  one  such  case  in  a  letter  of  June  15, 1855, 
Mr.  KendaU  says:  — 

'"If  there  should  be  opposition  I  count  on  the  Vails 
against  me.  Alfred  has  for  some  time  been  hostile  be- 
cause I  could  not  if  I  would,  and  would  not  if  I  could, 
find  him  a  snug  sinecure  in  some  of  the  companies.  I 
fear  George  has  in  some  degree  given  way  to  the  same 
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spirit.  I  have  heard  ci  his  complaining  of  me,  and  when, 
before  my  departure  for  the  West,  I  tendered  my  serv- 
ices to  negotiate  a  connection  of  himself  and  brother 
with  the  lessees  of  the  N.  O.  &  O.  line,  he  declined  my 
offer,  protesting  against  the  entire  arrangements  touch- 
ing that  line. 

*' Having  done  all  I  could  and  much  more  than  I  was 
bound  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  those  gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  permit  their  jealousy  to  disturb  me,  but  I  am  anx- 
ious to  have  them  understand  the  exact  position  I  am 
to  occupy  in  relation  to  them.  I  understood  your  pur- 
pose to  be  that  they  should  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
extension,  whether  legaUy  entitled  to  them  or  not,  yet 
nothing  has  been  paid  over  to  them  for  sales  since  made. 
All  the  receipts,  except  a  portion  of  my  commissions, 
have  been  paid  out  on  account  of  expenses,  and  to  secure 
an  interest  for  you  in  the  N.  O.  &  O.  line." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Vails  should  have 
been  somewhat  suspicious  when  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  cash  was  coming  in  to  them,  but  they  seem  not 
to  have  realized  that  Morse  and  Kendall  were  in  the 
same  boat,  and  living  more  on  hope  than  cash.  Mr. 
Kendall  enlarges  somewhat  on  this  point  in  a  letter 
of  June  22,  1865:  — 

'^Most  heartily  will  I  concur  in  a  sale  of  all  my  in- 
terests in  the  Telegraph  at  any  reasonable  rate  to  such 
a  company  as  you  describe.  I  fully  appreciate  your  rea* 
sons  for  desiring  such  a  consummation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  them,  have  others  peculiar  to  my  own  position. 
Any  one  who  has  a  valuable  patent  can  profit  by  it  only 
by  a  constant  fight  with  some  of  the  most  profligate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  shrewd  members  of  society. 
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I  have  found  myself  not  only  the  agent  of  yourself  and 
the  Messrs.  Vail  to  sell  your  patent  rights^  but  the 
soldier  to  fight  your  battles*  as  well  in  the  country  as  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  Almost  single-handed,  with  the 
deadly  enmity  of  one  of  the  patentees,  and  the  annoy- 
ing jealousies  of  another,  I  have  encountered  sur- 
rounding hosts,  and,  I  trust,  been  instrumental  in 
saving  something  for  the  Proprietors  of  this  great  in- 
vention, and  done  something  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  vindicate  the  fame  of  its  true  author.  Nothing 
but  your  generous  confidence  has  rendered  my  position 
tolerable,  and  enabled  me  to  meet  the  countless  difficul- 
ties with  which  my  path  has  been  beset  with  any  degree 
of  success.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  years'  war, 
I  am  prepared  to  retire  from  the  field  and  leave  the 
future  to  other  hands,  if  I  can  but  see  your  interests 
secured  beyond  contingency,  and  a  moderate  com- 
petency provided  for  my  family  and  myself.'' 

The  company  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  one  pro- 
posed by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  other  capitalists  of  New 
York.  The  plan  was  to  purchase  the  patent  rights  of 
Morse,  Kendall,  Vail,  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and,  by 
means  of  the  large  capital  which  would  be  at  their  com- 
mand, fight  the  pirates  who  had  infringed  on  the  patent, 
and  gradually  unite  the  different  warring  companies 
into  one  harmonious  concern.  A  monopoly,  if  you  will, 
but  a  monopoly  which  had  for  its  object  better,  cheaper, 
and  quicker  service  to  the  people.  This  object  was 
achieved  in  time,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  Morse  and  Kendall,  not  just  then. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  Field  naturally  suggests  the  At- 
lantic Cable,  and  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  steps  were 
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being  seriously  taken  to  realise  the  pit^hecy  made  by 
Morse  in  184S  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury: **The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is  that 
a  telegraphic  communication  on  the  electro-magnetic 
plan  may  with  certainty  be  established  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean!  Startling  as  this  may  now  seem  I  am  con- 
fident the  time  will  come  when  this  project  will  be 
realized/* 

In  1852  a  company  had  been  formed  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  called  the 
*^  Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company."  The 
object  of  this  company  was  to  connect  the  island  by 
means  of  a  cable  with  the  mainland,  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  at  that  time,  and  no  suggestion  was  made 
of  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  ocean.  One  of  the 
officers  of  that  company,  howeva*,  Mr.  F.  N.  Gisbome» 
came  to  NcM^York  in  1854  and  tried  to  revive  the  in- 
terest df  capitalists  and  engineers  in  the  scheme.  Among 
others  he  consulted  Matthew  D.  Field,  and  throu^  him 
met  his  brother  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  the  question  of 
a  through  line  from  Newfoundland  to  New  York  was 
seriously  discussed.  Cyrus  Field,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  aheady  interested  financially  and  otherwise  in  the 
terrestrial  telegraph,  was  fascinated  by  the  idea  of 
stretching  long  lines  under  the  waters  also.  He  ex- 
amined a  globe,  which  was  in  his  study  at  home  and, 
suddenly  realizing  that  Newfoundland  and  Irdand  were 
comparatively  near  neighbors,  he  said  to  himself:  '*  Why 
not  cross  the  ocean  and  connect  the  New  World  with 
the  Old?"  He  had  heard  that  Morse  long  ago  had 
prophesied  that  this  link  would  some  day  be  welded^ 
and  he  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
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person  to  aocomiJiah  this  marvel,  just  as  Morse  had 
Teceived  the  inspiration  of  the  telegraph  in  1882. 

A  letter  to  Morse,  who  was  just  then  in  Washington, 
seceived  an  enthusiastic  and  encouraging  reply,  coupled 
with  the  information  that  Lieutenant  Maury  of  the  Navy 
had,  by  a  series  of  careful  soimdings,  established  the  ex- 
istence of  a  plateau  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
at  no  very  great  depth,  which  seemed  expressly  de- 
signed by  nature  to  receive  and  carefully  guard  a  tele* 
graphic  cable,  Mr.  Field  lost  no  time  in  <M*ganizing  a 
company  composed  originaOy  of  himself,  his  brother 
the  Honorable  David  Dudley  Field,  Peter  Cooper, 
Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and  Chandler 
White.  After  a  liberal  charter  had  been  secured  from 
the  legislature  of  Newfoundland  the  following  names 
were  added  to  the  list  of  incorporators:  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Robert  W.  Lowber,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  John  W. 
Brett.  Mr.  Field  then  went  to  England  and  with  char- 
acteristic energy  soon  enlisted  the  interest  and  capital 
of  influential  men,  and  the  Atlantic  Tel^iraph  Company 
was  organized  to  cooperate  with  the  American  com- 
pany, and  liberal  pledges  of  assistance  from  the  British 
Grovemment  were  secured.  Similar  pledges  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States,  but, 
quite  in  line  with  former  precedents,  by  a  majority  of 
only  on«  in  the  Senate.  Morse  was  appointed  electrician 
of  the  American  company  and  Faraday  of  the  English 
company,  and  much  tedmical  correspondence  followed 
between  these  two  eminent  scientists. 

In  the  spring  of  18ff£,  Morse,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
and  relative  by  marriage,  Thomas  R.  Walker,  of  Utica, 
writes  enthusiastically  of  the  future:  *^Our  Atlantic  litis 
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iflina  fair  way.  We  have  the  go  v^rnments  and  capital- 
ists of  Europe  zealously  and  warmly  engaged  to  carry 
itthrou^.  Tftree  yeof^  will  not  pass  before  a  «u&i?uinM 
telegraph  communication  will  be  had  vnth  Etfrape^  and  I 
do  not  despair  of  sitting  in  my  office  and,  by  a  touch  of 
the  telegraph-key,  asking  a  question  simultaneously  to 
persons  in  London,  Paris,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  and  Canton, 
and  gettmg  the  answer  from  aU  of  them  in  five  minutes 
after  the  question  is  asked.  Does  this  seem  strange? 
I  presume  if  I  had  even  suggested  the  thou^t  some 
twenty  years  ago,  I  might  have  had  a  quiet  residence 
in  a  big  building  in  your  vicinity." 

The  first  part  of  this  prophepy  was  actually  realized, 
for  in  1858,  just  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
communication  was  established  between  the  two  con- 
tinents and  was  maintained  for  twenty  days.  Then  it 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  ceased,  and  not  till  1806  was 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Cyrus  Field  crowned 
with  permanent  success. 

More  of  the  details  of  this  stupendous  undertaking 
will  be  told  in  the  proper  chronological  order,  but  bef ove 
leaving  the  letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  just  quoted  from,  I 
wish  to  note  that  when  Morse  speaks  of  sitting  in  his 
office  and  communicating  by  a  touch  of  the  key  with 
the  outside  world,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
graph companies  with  which  he  was  connected  had 
obligingly  run  a  short  line  from  the  main  line  (which  at 
that  time  was  erected  along  the  highway  from  New  York 
to  Albany)  into  his  office  at  Locust  Grove,  Poughkeepsie, 
so  that  he  was  literally  in  touch  with  every  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  United  States. 
«  Always  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  gen- 
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eral,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Norvin  Green,  in  July,  1855, 
after  discussing  the  proposed  cable:  '^The  effects  of  the 
Tel^raph  on  the  interests  of  the  world,  political,  social 
and  commercial  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  begun  to  be  ap- 
prdbended,  even  by  the  most  speculative  minds.  I  trust 
that  one  of  its  effects  wiU  be  to  bind  man  to  his  fellow- 
man  in  such  bonds  of  amity  as  to  put  an  end  to  war.  I 
think  I  can  predict  this  effect  as  in  a  not  distant  future." 

Alas!  in  this  he  did  not  prove  himself  a  true  prophet, 
although  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  wars  have 
been  averted  or  shortened  by  means  of  the  telegraph, 
and  there  are  some  who  hope  that  a  warless  age  is  even 
now  being  conceived  in  the  womb  of  time. 

On  July  18,  1855,  he  writes  to  his  good  friend  Dr. 
Gale:  *'I  have  no  time  to  add,  as  every  moment  is 
needed  to  prepare  for  my  Newfoundland  expedition,  to 
be  present  at  laying  down  the  first  submarine  cable  qf 
any  congiderable  length  on  this  side  the  water,  although 
the  first  for  tel^raph  purposes,  you  well  remember,  we 
laid  between  Castle  Garden  and  Governor's  Island  in 
1842." 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Morse,  with  his  wife  and  their 
eldest  son,  a  lad  of  six,  joined  a  large  company  of  friends 
on  board  the  steamer  James  Adger  which  sailed  for  New- 
foundland. Tliere  they  were  to  meet  the  Sarah  L. 
Bryant,  from  England,  with  the  cable  which  was  to  be 
laid  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  main  object 
of  the  trip  was  a  failure,  like  so  many  of  the  first 
attempts^  in  tel^praphic  communication,  for  a  terrific 
storm  compelled  them  to  cut  the  cable  and  postpone 
the  attempt,  which,  however,  was  successfully  accom- 
plished the  next  year. 
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The  party  seems  to  have  had  a  ddightiul  time  other- 
wise, for  they  were  fited  wherever  they  stopped* 
notably  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland. At  the  lattar  place  a  return  banquet  was 
given  on  board  the  James  Adg»,  and  the  toastmaster, 
in  calling  on  Morse  for  a  speech,  recited  the  following 
lines: —  ^ 

*"nie  steed  celled  lightning  (ny  the  Fates) 
Was  tamed  in  the  United  States. 
'T  was  Franklin's  hand  that  caught  the  hone» 
T  was  harnessed  by  Fhrfessor  Bi<»8e." 

To  turn  again  f^i^a  moment  to  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture  of  those  days,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an- 
noying litigation  was  almost  constant,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1855  a  decision  had  been  rendered  in  favor  of 
F.  O.  J.  Smith,  who  insisted  on  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  the  extension  of  the  patent,  although,  instead  of 
doing  anything  to  deserve  it,  he  had  done  aU  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  other  patentees.  Commenting  on 
this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  November  22,  1855, 
Morse,  pathetically  and  yet  philosophically,  says: — 

''Is  there  any  mode  of  arrangement  with  &nith  by 
which  matters  in  partnership  can  be  conducted  with 
any  degree  of  harmony?  I  wi^  him  to  have  his  legal 
rights  in  full,  howev^  unjustly  awarded  to  him.  I 
must  suffer  l<x  my  ignorance  of  l^al  technicalities. 
Mortifying  as  this  is  it  is  bett^,  perhaps,  to  suffer  it 
with  a  good  grace  and  even  with  cheerfulness,  if  possi- 
Ue,  rather  than  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  spirits 
which  a  brooding  ov»  the  gross  fraud  occasions.  An 
opportunity  of  setting  ourselves  right  in  regard  to  him 
may  be  not  far  off  in  the  future.  Till  then  let  us  stifle 
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at  least  all  outward  expremons  of  disgust  or  indigna- 
tion at  the  legal  swindle/' 

And,  with  the  keen  sense  of  justice  which  always 
actuated  him,  he  adds  in  a  postscript:  '"By  the  by,  if 
Judge  Curtis's  decision  holds  good  in  regard  to  Smith's 
indioate  ri^t,  does  it  not  equally  hold  good  in  r^^ard 
to  Vail,  and  is  he  not  entitled  to  a  proportionate  right 
in  the  extension?  *' 

During  the  early  months  of  1856  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  inventor  had  so  far  been  straightened  out  that  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  leave  the  country  for  a  few  months' 
visit  to  Europe.  The  objects  of  this  trip  were  threefold* 
He  wished,  as  electrician  of  the  Cable  Company,  to  try 
some  experiments  over  lomg  lines  with  certain  English 
scientists,  with  a  view  to  determining  beyond  p^ad* 
venture  the  practicability  of  an  ocean  telegraph.  He 
also  wished  to  visit  the  different  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent where  his  tel^raph  was  being  used,  to  see  whether 
their  governments  could  not  be  induced  to  make  him 
some  pecuniary  return  for  the  use  of  his  invention. 
Last,  but  not  least,  he  felt  that  he  had  earned  a  short 
vacation  from  the  hard  work  and  the  numy  trials  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  for  so  many  years,  and  a 
trip  abroad  with  his  wife,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
her  own  country,  offered  the  best  means  of  relaxation 
and  ^oyment.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1856,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Baltic,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  niece  Louisa,  daughter  of  his  brother  Richard. 

The  trip  proved  a  delightful  one  in  every  way;  he  was 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  his  day 
wherever  he  went,  and  emperors,  kings,  and  scientists 
vied  with  each  other  in  showering  attentions  upon  him. 
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His  letters  contain  minute  descriptions  of  many  of  his 
experiences  and  I  shall  quote  lib^ally  from  them. 

To  Cyrus  Field  he  writes,  on  July  5,  of  the  results  of 
some  of  his  escperiments  with  Dr.  ^Whitehouse:  — 

''I  intended  to  have  written  you  long  before  this  and 
have  you  receive  my  letter  previous  to  your  dq>arture 
from  home»  but  every  moment  of  my  time  has  been 
occupied,  as  you  can  well  conceive,  since  my  arrival. 
I  have  especially  been  occupied  in  eiqieriments  with 
Dr.  Whitehouse  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  re- 
sults, except  in  a  general  way,  I  am  not  at  present  at 
liberty  to  divulge;  besides  they  are  not,  as  yet,  by  any 
means  completed  so  as  to  assure  commercial  men  that 
they  may  enter  upon  the  great  project  of  uniting  Europe 
to  America  with  a  certainty  of  success.'* 

And  then,  after  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Whitehouse's  services,  and  expressing  the  wish  that  he 
should  be  liberally  rewarded  for  his  labors,  he  con- 
tinues:— 

**I  can  say  on  this  subject  generally  that  the  ex- 
periments Dr.  Whitehouse  has  made  favorably  affect 
the  project  so  far  as  its  pracUcabiliiy  is  concerned,  but 
to  certainly  assure  its  practiccdUy  further  experiments 
are  essential.  To  enable  Dr.  Whitehouse  to  make  these, 
and  that  he  may  derive  the  benefit  of  them,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  wise  outlay  to  furnish  him  with  adequate 
means  for  his  purpose. 

'"I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  you  in  detail  the  kind 
receptions  I  have  everywhere  met  with.  To  Mr.  Sta- 
tham  and  his  family  in  a  special  mann^  are  we  indebted 
for  the  most  indefatigable  and  constant  attentions. 
Were  we  relatives  they  could  not  have  be^a  more  as- 
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siduous  in  doing  everything  to  make  our  stay  in  London 
agreeable.  To  Mr.  Brett  also  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gations. He  has  manifested  (as  have,  indeed,  all  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Tel^raph  here)  the  ut- 
most libarality  and  the  most.ami^e  concession  to  the 
excellence  of  my  telegraphic  system.  I  have  been  as- 
sured now  from  the  highest  sources  that  my  system  is 
not  only  the  most  practical  for  general  use,  but  that  it 
is  fast  becoming  the  warhTs  telegraph.** 

His  brother  Sidney  was  at  this  time  also  in  Europe 
with  his  wife  and  some  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  the  brothers  occasionally  met  in  their  wanderings 
to  and  fro.  Finley  writes  to  Sidney  from  Fenton^s  Hotel, 
London,  on  July  1 :  — 

''Yours  from  Edinburgh  of  the  38th  ulto.  is  just  re- 
ceived. I  regret  we  did  not  see  you  when  you  called  the 
evening  before  you  left  London.  We  all  wished  to  see 
yon  and  aU  yours  before  we  separated  so  widely  apart, 
but  you  know  in  what  a  whirl  one  is  kept  on  a  first 
arrival  in  London  and  can  make  allowances  for  any 
seeming  neglect.  From  morning  till  night  we  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  calls  and  the  kindest  and  most  flat- 
tering attentions. 

''On  the  day  before  you  called  I  dined  at  Greenwich 
with  a  party  invited  by  Mr.  Brett,  representing  the 
great  tel^raph  interests  of  Europe  and  India.  I  was 
most  flatteringly  received,  and  Mr.  Brett,  in  the  only 
toast  given,  gave  my  name  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Tele- 
graph and  of  the  system  which  has  spread  over  the  whole 
world  and  is  superseding  all  others.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  made  some  remarks 
warmly  seconding  Mr.  Brett,  and  stating  that  he  had 
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come  from  India  where  he  had  oonstnicted  mom  than 
four  thousand  miles  of  telegraph;  that  he  had  tried 
many  systems  upoa  his  lines*  and  that  a  few  days  before 
I  arrived  he  had  rqwrted,  in  his  oflbsial  capacity  as  the 
Director  of  the  East  India  lines,  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany that  my  system  was  the  best,  and  recommended 
to  them  its  adoption,  which  I  am  told  will  ondoubtedly 
be  the  case. 

'^This  was  an  unexpected  triumph  to  me,  sinoe  I  had 
heard  from  one  of  our  passengers  in  the  Baltic  that  in 
the  East  Indies  th^  were  reluctant  to  give  any  credit 
to  America  for  the  Tel^raph,  daiming  it  exdusivdy 
for  Wheatstone.  It  was,  ther^ore,  a  surprise  to  me  to 
hear  from  the  gentleman  who  controls  all  the  Eastern 
lines  so  warm,  and  even  enthusiastic^  admowledgment 
of  the  superiority  of  mine. 

''But  I  have  an  additional  cause  for  gratitude  for 
an  ackno^edgment  from  a  quarter  whence  I  least  esr 
pected  any  favor  to  my  system.  Mr.  Cooke,  formerly 
assodated  with  Wheatstone,  told  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  informed  me  of  it,  that  he  had  just  recommended 
to  the  British  Government  the  substitution  of  my  sys- 
tem for  their  present  system,  and  had  no  doubt  his 
recommendation  would  be  ^itertained.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  heard  I  was  about  to  visit  Europe,  and  that 
he  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  me.  Under  these  droumstances  I  called  and 
left  my  card  on  Mr.  Cooke,  and  I  have  now  a  note  from 
him  stating  he  shall  call  on  me  on  Thursday.  Thus  the 
way  seems  to  be  made  for  the  adoption  of  my  Td^raph 
throu^out  the  whole  worlds 
"   ''I  visited  one  of  the  offices  with  Dr.  TVhitdiouae  and 
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Mr.  Brett  where  (in  the  dty)  I  found  my  inistrumaits 
in  full  activity,  sending  and  receiving  messages  from 
and  to  Paris  and  Vienna  and  other  places  <hi  the  Conti- 
nent. I  asked  if  all  the  lines  on  the  Contin^it  were  now 
using  my  system,  that  I  had  understood  that  some  of 
the  lines  in  France  were  still  worked  by  another  system* 
The  answer  was  —  *No,  all  the  lines  on  the  Continent  are 
now  Morse  lines.*  You  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to 
learn  these  facts." 

While  he  was  thus  being  wined»  and  dined,  and 
praised  by  those  who  were  interested  in  his  scientific 
achievements,  he  harked  back  for  a  few  hours  to  memo* 
lies  of  his  student  days  in  London,  for  his  old  friend 
and  room-mate,  Charles  R.  Leslie,  now  a  prosperous 
and  successful  painter,  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  Fetworth,  near  London.  Morse  joyfully 
accepted,  and  several  happy  hours  were  qpent  by  the 
two  old  friends  as  they  wandered  through  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  where  Leslie  was  then 
making  studies  for  the  background  of  a  picture. 

The  next  letter  to  his  brother  Sidnqr  is  dated  Copen- 
hagen, July  19:  — 

"Here  we  are  in  Copenhagen  where  we  arrived  yester- 
day morning,  having  travelled  from  Hamburg  to  Kiel, 
and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Corsoer  all  ni^t,  and  thence 
by  railroad  here,  much  fatigued  owing  to  the  miserable 
duconunodations  on  board  the  boat.  I  have  delivered 
my  letters  here  and  am  awaiting  their  effect,  expecting 
calls,  and  I  therefore  improve  a  few  moments  to  apprise 
you  of  our  whereabouts. ...  In  Paris  I  was  most 
courteously  received  by  the  Count  de  Vouchy,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Telegraphs  of  France,  who,  with  many 
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compliments,  told  me  that  my  system  was  the  <me  in 
universal  use»  the  simplest  and  the  best,  and  desired  me 
to  visit  the  rooms  in  the  great  building  where  I  should 
find  my  instrum^its  at  work.  Sure  enou^,  I  went  into 
the  Telegraph  rooms  where  some  twenty  of  my  own 
children  (beautifully  made)  were  chatting  and  diatter- 
ing  as  in  American  o£Sces.  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
contrast  in  that  same  building,  even  as  late  as  1845» 
when  the  clumsy  semaphore  was  still  in  use,  and  but 
a  single  line  of  electric  wire,  an  experimental  one  to 
Rouen,  was  in  existence  in  France.  •  • .  When  we  IdFt 
Paris  we  took  a  courier,  William  Carter,  an  Englishman, 
whom  thus  far  we  find  to  be  everything  we  could  wish, 
active,  vigilant,  intelligent,  honest  and  obliging.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  who  I  was  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  in* 
formation,  and  wherever  I  travelled  it  was  along  the 
lines  of  the  Telegraph.  The  telegnq[>h  posts  seemed  to 
be  posted  to  present  arms  (shall  I  say?)  as  I  passed,  and 
the  lines  of  conductors  were  constantly  stooping  and 
curtsying  to  me.  At  all  the  stations  the  officials  re- 
ceived me  with  marked  respect;  everywhere  the  same 
remark  met  me  —  'Your  system.  Sir,  is  the  only  one 
recognized  here.  It  is  the  best;  we  have  tried  oth^s  but 
have  settled  down  upon  yours  as  the  best.*  But  yester- 
day, in  travelling  from  Corsoer  to  Copenhagen,  the 
Chief  Director  of  the  Railroads  told  me,  upon  my  ask- 
ing if  the  Tdegraph  was  yet  in  operation  in  Denmark, 
that  it  was  and  was  in  process  of  construction  along 
this  road.  'At  first,'  said  he,  'in  using  the  needle 
system  we  found  it  so  difficult  to  have  employees 
skilled  in  its  operation  that  we  were  about  to  abandon 
the  idea,  but  now,  having  adopted  yours,  we  find  no 
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difficulty  and  are  constructing  telegraphs  on  all  our 
roads/ 

''At  all  the  custom-houses  and  in  all  the  railroad 
depots  I  found  my  name  a  passport.  My  luggage  was 
passed  with  only  the  form  of  an  examination,  and  al« 
though  I  had  taken  second-class  tickets  for  my  party  of 
four,  yet  the  inspectors  put  us  into  first-class  carriages 
and  gave  orders  to  the  conductors  to  put  no  one  in  with 
us  without  our  permission.  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the 
attentions  we  have  received. 

''At  Hamburg  we  were  delighted,  not  only  with  its 
splendor  and  cleanliness,  but  having  made  known  to 
Mrs.  lind  (widow  of  Edward's  brother  Henry)  that  we 
were  in  Hamburg,  we  received  the  most  hearty  wel« 
come,  passed  the  day  at  her  house  and  rode  out  in  the 
environs.  At  dinner  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
us.  Mr.  Overman,  a  distant  connection  of  the  Linds* 
was  very  anxious  for  me  to  stay  a  few  days,  hinting 
that,  if  I  would  consent,  the  authorities  and  dignitaries 
of  Hamburg  would  show  me  some  mark  of  respect,  for 
my  name  was  well  known  to  them.  I  was  obliged  to 
decline  as  I  am  anxious  to  be  in  St .  Petersburg  b^ore  the 
Emperor  is  engaged  in  his  coronation  preparations.'' 

While  in  Denmark  Morse  was  granted  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  king  at  his  castle  of  Frederiksborgt 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Raasloff :  — 

"After  a  few  minutes  the  captain  was  called  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  was 
requested  to  go  into  the  audience-chamber  and  was 
introduced  by  the  captain  to  Frederick  VH,  King  of 
Denmark.  The  king  received  me  standing  and  very 
courteously.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  thicknsett 
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and  resembles  more  in  the  features  of  his  face  the  busts 
and  pictures  of  Christian  IV  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  judging  as  I  did  from  the  numerous  busts 
and  portraits  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  which  adorn  the 
city  palace  and  the  Castle  of  Frederiksborg.  The  king 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  inventor  of  the  Tele- 
graph»  and  regretted  he  could  not  speak  English  as  he 
wished  to  ask  me  many  questions.  He  thanked  me,  he 
said,  for  the  beautiful  instrument  I  had  sent  him;  told 
me  that  a  telegraph  line  was  now  in  progress  from  the 
castle  to  his  royal  residence  in  Copenhagen;  that  when 
it  was  completed  he  had  decided  on  using  my  instru- 
ment, which  I  had  given  him,  in  his  own  private  apart- 
ments. He  then  spoke  of  the  invention  as  a  most  won- 
derful achievem^it,  and  wished  me  to  inform  him  how 
I  came  to  invent  it.  I  accordin^y  in  a  few  words  gave 
him  the  early  history  of  it,  to  which  he  listened  most 
attentively  and  thanked  me,  expressing  himself  hij^y 
gratified.  After  a  few  minutes  more  of  conversation  of 
the  same  character,  the  king  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  we  took  our  leave. .  •  • 

'*We  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Copenhagen.  Mrs. 
F.  called  in  her  carriage.  We  drove  to  the  Thorwaldsen 
Museum  or  Depository  where  are  all  the  works  of  this 
great  man.  This  collection  of  the  greatest  sculptor  since 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art  is  attractive  enough  in 
itself  to  call  travellers  of  taste  to  Copenhagen.  After 
spending  some  hours  in  Tliorwaldsen's  Museum  I  went 
to  see  the  study  of  Oersted,  where  his  most  important 
discovery  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle  by  a  galvanic 
current  was  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  electro-magnetLnn,  and  without  which  my 
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invention  could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  now  a  draw- 
ing school.  I  sat  at  the  table  where  he  made  his  dis- 
covery. 

''We  w^it  to  the  Porcelain  Manufactory,  and,  singa« 
larly  enough,  met  there  the  daughter  of  Oersted,  to 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.  Oersted 
was  a  most  amiable  man  and  universally  beloved.  The 
daughter  is  said  to  resemble  her  father  in  her  features, 
and  I  traced  a  resemblance  to  him  in  *the  small  porce- 
lain bust  which  I  came  to  the  manufactory  to  purchase.'* 

**SL  Petersburg,  Atigust  8, 1856.  Up  to  this  date  we 
have  been  in  one  constant  round  of  visits  to  the  truly 
wonderful  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  magnificent  city. 
I  have  seen,  as  you  know,  most  of  the  great  and  marvel- 
lous cities  of  Europe,  but  I  can  truly  say  none  of  them 
can  at  all  compare  in  splendor  and  beauty  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  a  city  6t  palaces,  and  palaces  of  the  most 
gorgeous  character.  The  display  of  wealth  in  the  palaces 
and  churches  is  so  great  that  the  simple  truth  told  about 
them  would  incur  to  the  narrator  the  suspicion  of  ro- 
mancing. England  boasts  of  her  regalia  in  the  Tower, 
her  crown  jewels,  her  Kohinoor  diamond,  etc.  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  fade  into  insignificance,  as  a  rush- 
light before  the  sun,  when  brought  before  the  wealth 
in  jeweb  and  gold  seen  here  in  such  profusion.  What 
think  you  of  nosegays,  as  large  as  those  our  young 
ladies  take  to  parties,  composed  entirely  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires  and  other  precious  stones, 
chosen  to  represent 'accurately  the  colors  of  various 
flowers?  —  The  imperial  crown,  globular  in  shape,  com- 
posed of  diamonds,  and  containing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Greek  cross  which  surmounts  it  an  unwrought  ruby  at 
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least  two  inches  in  diameter?  The  sceptre  has  a  dia- 
mond very  nearly  as  large  as  the  Kbhinoor.  At  the 
Arsenal  at  Tsarskoye  Sdo  we  saw  the  trappings  of  a 
horse,  bridle,  saddle  and  all  the  harness,  with  an  im* 
mense  saddle-doth,  set  with  tens  of  thousands  of  dia- 
monds. On  those  parts  of  the  harness  where  we  have 
rosettes,  or  knobs,  or  buckles,  were  rosettes  of  diamonds 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diamet^,  with  a 
diamond  in  the>centre  as  large  as  the  first  joint  of  your 
thumb,  or  say  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Other  trappings  were  as  rich.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  diamonds.  All  the  churches  are  decorated 
in  the  most  costly  manner  with  diamonds  and  pearls 
and  precious  stones.'* 

The  following  account  of  his  reception  by  the  czar 
is  written  in  pencil:  *'On  the  paper  found  in  my  room 
in  Peterhoff."  It  di£Fers  somewhat  from  the  lettor 
written  to  his  children  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Prime 
in  his  book,  but  is,  to  my  mind,  rather  more  interesting. 

**AugtJUl  IJh  1866.  This  day  is  one  to  be  remembered 
by  me.  Yesterday  I  received  notice  from  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  through  our  Minister  Mr. 
Seymom-,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  11,  had  appointed  the  hour  of  1.30  this  day 
to  see  me  at  his  palace  at  Pet^hoff •  I  accordingly 
waited  upon  our  minister  to  know  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  necessary,  he 
said,  to  be  at  the  boat  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  would  arrive  at  Peterhoff  about  9.30.  I  must 
dress  in  black  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons  and  white 
cravat,  and  appear  with  my  Turkish  nishan  [or  decora- 
tion]. So  this  morning  I  was  up  early  and,  upon  taking  the 
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boat,  found  our  Minister  Mr.  Seymour,  Colonel  Colt 

and  Mr.  Jarvis,  attaches  to  the  L^ation,  with  Mrs.  Colt 

and  Miss  Jarvis  coming  on  board.  I  learned  abo  that 

there  were  to  be  many  presentations  of  various  nations' 

attaches  to  the  various  special  deputations  sent  to  | 

represent  their  different  courts  at  the  approaching  coro* 

nation  at  Moscow. 

''The  day  is  most  beautiful,  rendered  doubly  so  by 
its  contrast  with  so  many  previous  disagreeable  ones. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  quay  at  Peterhoff  we  found,  some- 
what to  my  surprise,  the  imperial  carriages  in  waiting 
for  us,  with  coachmen  and  footmen  in  the  imperial 
livery,  which,  as  in  England  and  France,  is  scarlet,  and 
splendid  black  horses,  ready  to  take  us  to  oiu-  quarters 
in  the  portion  of  the  palace  buildings  assigned  to  the 
Americans.  We  were  attended  by  fom-  or  five  servants 
in  livery  loaded  with  gold  lace,  and  shown  to  our  apart- 
ments upon  the  doors  of  which  we  found  our  names  al« 
ready  written. 

''After  throwing  off  our  coats  the  servants  inquired  if 
we  would  have  breakfast,  to  which,  of  course,  we  had 
no  objection,  and  an  excellent  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
sandwiches  was  set  upon  the  table,  served  up  in  silver 
with  the  impmal  arms  upon  the  silver  waiter  and  tea  set. 
Everything  about  our  rooms,  which  consisted  of  parlor 
and  bedroom,  was  plain  but  exceedingly  dean  and  neat. 
After  seeing  us  well  housed  our  attendant  chamberlain 
left  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  presentation,  saying 
he  would  caU  for  us  at  the  proper  time.  As  there  were 
two  or  three  hours  to  spare  I  took  occasion  to  improve 
the  time  by  commencing  this  brief  notice  of  the  events 
of  the  day. 
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"About  two  o'dock  our  attendant,  an  officer  named 
Thtfmer,  under  the  princq>al  chamb^ lain  who  is,  I 
believe.  Count  Bondi,  called  to  say  our  carriages  were 
ready.  We  found  three  carriages  in  waiting  with  three 
I  servants  each,  the  coachman  and  two  footmen,  in  splen- 

did livaries;  some  in  the  imperial  red  and  gold  lace,  and 
others  in  blue  and  broad  gold  lace  emblazcmed  through- 
out with  the  double  headed  eagle.  We  seated  ourselves 
in  the  carriages  which  were  th^i  driven  at  a  rapid  rate 
to  the  great  palace,  the  entrance  to  which  directly  ov»- 
looked  the  numerous  and  celebrated  grand  fountains. 
Hundreds  of  wdl-Kiressed  people  thronged  on  each  side 
of  the  carriageway  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door.  After 
alighting  we  were  ushered  through  a  long  hall  and 
through  a  double  row  of  servants  of  various  grades, 
loaded  with  gold  lace  and  with  chapeaux  bras.  Asc^id- 
ing  the  broad  staircase,  on  each  side  of  which  we  found 
more  liveried  servants,  we  entered  an  antax)om  be- 
tween two  Africans  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Turkey, 
and  servants  of  a  higher  grade,  and  then  onward  into 
a  large  and  magnificent  room  where  were  assembled 
those  who  were  to  be  presented.  Here  we  found  our- 
selves among  princes  and  nobles  and  distinguished  per- 
sons of  all  nations.  Among  the  English  ladies  were 
Lady  Granville  and  Lady  Emily  Peel,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  lattar  a  beautiful  woman  and 
dressed  with  great  taste,  having  on  her  head  a  Diana 
coronet  of  diamonds. . .  •  Among  the  gentlemen  w&e 
officers  attached  to  the  various  deputations  from  Eng- 
land, Austria,  France  and  Sardinia.  Several  princes 
were  among  them,  and  conspicuous  for  splendor  of 
dress  was  Prince  Esterha2y;  parts  of  his  dress  and 
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the  handle  and  scabbard  of  his  sword  biased  with 
diamonds. 

''Here  we  remained  for  some  time.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  hall  we  looked  out  upon  the  magnificent 
fountains  and  the  terrace  crowned  with  gorgeous  vases 
of  blue  and  gold  and  gilded  statues.  At  length  the 
master  of  ceremonies  i^peared  and  led  the  way  to  the 
southern  veranda  that  overlooked  the  garden,  ranging 
us  in  line  and  reading  our  names  from  a  list,  to  see  if 
we  were  truly  mustered,  after  which  a  side  door  opened 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  entered.  His  majesty  was 
dressed  in  miUtary  costume,  a  blue  sash  was  across  his 
breast  passing  over  the  right  shoulder;  on  his  left 
breast  were  stars  and  orders.  He  commenced  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  which  consisted  of  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  persons,  and,  on  the  mention  of  the  name  by 
the  master  of  ceremcmies,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to 
each.  To  Mr.  Colt  he  said:  'Ah!  I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore. When  did  you  arrive?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 
When  he  came  to  me  the  master  of  ceremonies  miscalled 
my  name  as  Mr.  More.  I  instantly  corrected  him  and 
said,  'No,  Mr.  Morse.*  Tlie  emperor  at  once  said:  'Ah! 
that  name  is  well  known  here;  your  system  of  Tel^raph 
is  in  use  in  Russia.  How  long  have  you  been  in  St. 
Petersbiirg?  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself.'  To 
which  I  appropriately  replied.  After  a  few  more  unim« 
portant  questions  and  answers  the  emperor  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  gentlemen  and  retired. 

"After  remaining  a  few  moments,  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  who,  by  the  by,  apologized  to  me  for  mis* 
calling  my  name,  opened  the  door  from  the  v^anda  into 
the  empress*  drawing-room,  where  we  were  again  put 
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in  line  to  await  the  appearance  of  the  empreas.  The 
doors  of  an  adjoining  room  were  suddenly  thrown  open 
and  the  empreBa,  gorgeously  but  appropriately  attired, 
advanced  towards  us.  She  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful 
blue  silk  terminating  in  a  long  flowing  train  of  many 
flounces  of  the  richest  lace;  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  upon  her  neck  a  superb  necklace  of  diar 
monds,  some  twenty  of  which  were  as  large  as  the  first 
joint  of  the  finger.  The  upper  part  of  h^  dress  was 
embroidered  with  diamonds  in  a  broad  band,  and  the 
dress  in  front  buttoned  to  the  floor  with  rosettes  of 
diamonds,  the  central  diamcmd  of  each  button  being 
at  least  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  A  splendid  bouquet 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  of  every  variety  of 
color,  arranged  to  imitate  flowers,  was  iqx>n  her  bosom. 
She  addressed  a  few  words  gracefully  to  each,  neces- 
sarily commonplace,  for  what  could  she  say  to  stran- 
gers but  the  conmum  words  of  enquiry  —  when  we 
came  and  whether  we  had  been  pleased  with  St 
Petersburg. 

*' Gratifying  as  it  was  to  us  to  see  her,  I  could  not  but 
think  it  was  hardly  possible  for  her  to  have  any  other 
gratification  in  seeing  us  than  that  which  I  have  no 
doubt  she  felt,  that  she  was  giving  pleasure  to  others. 
To  me  she  appeared  to  be  amiable  and  truly  feminine. 
Her  manner  was  timid  yet  dignified  without  the  least 
particle  of  hauteur.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  both  the  emperor  and  empress  is  that  they  are  most 
truly  amiable  and  kind. 

**  After  speaking  to  each  of  us  she  gracefully  bowed 
to  us,  we,  of  course,  returning  the  salutation,  and  she 
retired  followed  by  her  maids  of  honor,  her  long  train 
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gweeping  the  floor  for  a  distance  of  several  yards  be- 
hind her.  We  were  then  accompanied  by  the  master 
of  ceremonies  back  to  the  large  reception-room,  and 
soon  after  we  left  the  palace,  descending  the  staircase 
through  the  same  lines  of  liveried  servants  to  the  royal 
carriages  drawn  up  at  the  door,  and  returned  to  our 
rooms.  On  descending  to  our  parlor  we  found  a  beauti- 
ful collation  with  tropical  fruits  and  confectionery  pro- 
vided for  us.  Our  polite  attendant,  who  partook  with  us, 
said  that  the  carriages  were  at  our  service  and  waiting 
for  us  to  take  a  drive  in  the  gardens  previous  to  dinner, 
which  was  to  be  served  at  five  o'clock  in  the  English 
Palace  and  to  which  we  were  invited. 

''Two  carriages  called  charabancs,  somewhat  like 
the  Irish  vehicle  of  the  same  name,  with  four  servants 
in  the  imperial  livery  to  each,  we  found  at  the  door,  and 
we  drove  for  several  miles  through  the  splendid  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out  with  all  the  taste  of  the  most 
beautiful  English  grounds,  with  lakes,  and  islands,  and 
villas,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  and  the  most  perfect 
neatness  marked  every  step  of  our  way. 

''The  most  attractive  object  in  our  ride  was  the 
Italian  villa,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  emperor,  a  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  We  alighted  here  and  visited  all  the 
apartments  and  the  grounds'  around  it.  No  description 
could  do  it  justice;  a  series  of  pictures  alone  could  give 
an  idea  of  its  beauties.  While  here  several  other  royal 
carriages  with  the  various  deputations  to  the  coronation 
ceremonies,  soon  to  occur  at  Moscow,  arrived,  and  the 
oort^  of  carriages  with  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the 
visitors  alone  furnished  an  exciting  scene,  heightened 
by  the  proud  bearing  of  the  richly  caparisoned  horses* 
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diiefly  black,  and  the  ahowy  tnpping^  of  tibe  liveried 
attendants. 

*'0n  our  return  to  our  rooms  we  dressed  for  dinner 
and  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  to  the  palace  in  the 
gardens  called  the  English  Palace.  Here  we  found  as- 
sembled in  the  great  reception  hall  the  distinguished 
company,  in  number  forty-seven,  of  many  nations,  who 
were  to  sit  down  to  the  table  together.  When  dinner  was 
announced  we  entered  the  grand  dining-hall  and  found 
a  table  most  gorgeously  prepared  with  gold  and  silver 
service  and  flowers.  At  table  I  found  myself  opposite 
three  princes,  an  Austrian,  a  Hungarian,  and  one  from 
some  other  German  state,  and  near  me  on  my  left  Lord 
Ward,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  nobles  of  England,  with 
whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversaticm.  Opposite  and 
farther  to  my  right  was  Prince  Esterhas^,  seated  be- 
tween Lady  Granville  and  the  beautiful  Lady  Emily 
Peel.  On  the  other  side  of  Lady  Peel  was  Lord  Granville 
and  near  him  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Among  the  guests,  a 
list  of  whom  I  regret  I  did  not  obtain,  was  the  young 
Earl  of  Lincoln  and  several  other  noblemen  in  the  suite 
of  Lord  Granville.  . . .  Some  twenty  servants  in  the 
imperial  livery  served  the  table  which  was  furnished 
with  truly  royal  profusion  and  costliness.  The  rarest 
dishes  and  the  costliest  wines  in  every  variety  were  put 
before  us.  I  need  not  say  that  in  such  a  party  every- 
thing was  conducted  with  the  highest  decorum.  No 
noise,  no  boisterous  mirth,  no  loud  talking,  but  a  quiet 
cheerf idness  and  perfect  ease  characterized  the  whole 
entertainment. 

**  After  dinner  all  arose,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  left  the  room  together,  not  after  the  English  fashion 
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of  the  gentlemen  allowing  the  ladies  to  retire  and  then 
seating  themselves  again  by  themselves  to  drink,  etc. 
We  retired  for  a  moment  to  the  great  reception-hall  for 
coffee,  but,  being  fearful  that  we  should  be  too  late  for 
the  last  steamer  from  Peterhoff  to  St.  Petersburg,  we 
were  hurrying  to  get  through  and  to  leave,  but  the 
moment  our  fears  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Granville,  he  most  kindly  came  to  us  and  told  us  to  feel 
at  ease  as  his  steam-yacht  was  lying  off  the  quay  to  take 
them  up  to  the  city,  and  he  was  but  too  proud  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  offering  us  a  place  on  board;  an  offer 
which  we,  of  course,  accepted  with  thanks. 

'^Having  thus  been  entertained  with  truly  imperial 
hospitality  for  the  entire  day,  ending  with  this  sump- 
tuous entertainment,  we  descended  once  more  to  the 
carriages  and  drove  to  the  quay,  wh^e  a  large  barge 
belonging  to  the  Jean  d'Acre,  English  man-of-war 
(which  is  the  ship  put  in  commission  for  the  service  of 
Lord  Granville),  manned  by  stalwart  man-of-war's- 
men,  was  waiting  to  take  the  English  party  of  nobles, 
etc.,  on  board  the  steam-yacht.  When  all  were  collected 
we  left  Peterhoff  and  were  soon  on  board.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  moon  soon  rose  over  the  palace  of 
Peterhoff,  looking  for  a  moment  like  one  of  the  splen- 
did gilded  domes  of  the  palace. 

''On  board  the  yacht  I  had  much  conversation  with 
Lord  Granville,  who  brought  the  various  members  of 
his  suite  and  introduced  them  to  me,  —  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  Duk^  of 
Newcastle,  who,  when  himself  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in 
1839,  showed  me  such  courtesy  and  kindness  in  London; 
Mr.  Acton,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Granville,  with  whom  I 
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had  some  conversation  in  wliidi»  while  I  was  speaking 
of  the  Greek  religion  as  compared  with  the  Romish,  he 
informed  me  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  I  wished  much 
to  have  had  more  conv^wition  with  him,  but  the  time 
was  not  suitable,  and  the  steamer  was  now  near  the  eod 
of  the  voyage. 

*'We  landed  at  the  quay  in  St.  Petersburg  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  reached  my  lodgings  in  the  Hotel 
de  Russie  about  twelve,  thus  ending  a  day  of  incidents 
which  I  shall  long  remember  with  great  gratification, 
having  only  one  unpleasant  reflection  connected  with  it, 
to  wit  that  my  dear  wife,  my  niece  and  our  friend  Miss 
L.  were  not  with  me  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  and 
novelty  of  the  scenes/' 
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AUGUST  88, 1856  —  SEPTEMBER  15, 1858 

Beriin.  —  Baion  von  Humboldt.  -—  London,  sucoeasfnl  cable  esperimenta 
with  'Wbitdbouse  and  Bright.  —  Banquet  at  Albion  Tayem.  —  Flattering 
speech  of  W.  F.  Cooke.  —  Returns  to  America.  —  Troubles  multiply.—* 
Letter  to  the  Honorable  John  Y.  Mason  on  political  matters.  —  Kendall 
urges  severing  of  connection  with  cable  company.  -*-  Morse,  nevmthdess, 
decides  to  continue.  —  Appointed  dectridan  of  company.  —  Sails  on  U.S.S. 
Niagara.  —  Letter  from  Paris  on  the  crinoline.  —  £]q)edition  saik  from 
LiverpooL — Queenstown  luufaar.  —  Accident  to  his  leg.  —  Valencia.— 
Laying  of  cable  b^un. — Anxieties.  —  Three  successful  days.  —  Cable 
breaks.  —  Failure.  —  Returns  to  America.  —  Retires  from  cable  enterprise. 
—  Predicts  in  1858  failure  of  apparently  successful  laying  of  cable.  —  Sidney 
E.  Morse.  —  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  —  European  testimonial:  con- 
sidered niggardly  by  Kendall.  —  Decorations,  medals^  etc*  from  European 
nations.  —  Letter  of  thanks  to  Count  WalewskL 

His  good  democratic  eyes  a  trifle  dazzled  by  all  this  im« 
penal  magnificence,  Morse  left  St.  Petersburg  and,  with 
his  party,  journeyed  to  Berlin.  What  was  to  him  the 
most  interesting  incident  ci  his  visit  to  that  dty.is  thus 
described:  — 

**  August  S3.  To-day  I  went  to  Potsdam  to  see  Baron 
Humboldt,  and  had  a  delightful  interview  with  this  won- 
derful man.  Although  I  had  met  with  him  at  the  soir^ 
of  Baron  Gerard,  the  distinguished  painter,  in  Paris  in 
1832,  and  afterward  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  when 
my  Telegraph  was  exhibited  to  the  assembled  academi- 
cians in  1888, 1  took  letters  of  introduction  to  him  from 
Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  Minister.  But  they  were 
unnecessary,  for  the  moment  I  entered  his  room,  which 
is  in  the  Royal  Palace,  he  called  me  by  name  and  greeted 
me  most  kindly,  saying,  as  I  presented  my  letters: 
*0h!  sir,  you  need  no  letters,  your  name  is  a  sufiScient 
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introduction  *;  and  so,  seating  myself,  he  rapidly  touched 
upon  various  topics  relating  to  America.'' 

On  the  margin  of  a  photograph  of  himself,  presented 
to  Morse  by  the  baron,  is  an  inscription  in  French  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation:  — 

To  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  whose  philosophic  and  useful 
labors  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  two  worlds, 
the  homage  of  the  hi^  and  affectionate  esteem  of 
Alexander  Humboldt. 

Potsdam,  August  1856. 

The  next  thirty  days  were  spent  in  showing  the 
beauties  of  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Brussels  and  Paris 
to  his  wife  and  niece,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  S^temb^ 
the  little  party  returned  to  London.  Here  Morse  re- 
sumed his  experiments  with  Dr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr. 
Bright,  and  on  October  3,  he  reports  to  Mr.  Fidd:  — 

^'As  the  electrician  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Td^praph  Company,  it  is  with  the  hi^est 
gratification  that  I  have  to  apprise  you  of  the  result 
of  our  e]q>eriments  of  this  morning  upon  a  siogle  contin- 
uous conductor  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent, a  distance,  you  will  perceive,  sufficient  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  Newfoundland  to  bdand. 

"'The  admirable  arrangements  made  at  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  office  in  Old  Broad  Street  for  connecting  ten 
subterranean  gutta-percha  insulated  conductors  of  over 
two  hundred  miles  each,  so  as  to  give  one  continuous 
length  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  during  the  hours 
of  the  night  when  the  Telegraph  is  not  commercially 
employed,  furnished  us  the  means  of  conclusively  set^ 
by  actual  experiment  the  question  of  the  prac- 
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ticability  as  well  as  the  practicality  of  telegraphing 
throu^  our  proposed  Atlantic  cable. ...  I  am  most 
happy  to  inform  you  that,  as  a  crowning  result  of  a 
long  series  of  experimental  investigation  and  inductive 
reasoning  upon  this  subject,  the  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Bright  which  I 
witnessed  this  morning  —  in  which  the  induction-coils 
and  receiving-magnets,  as  modified  by  these  gentlemen, 
were  made  to  actuate  one  of  my  recording  instruments 
—  have  most  satisfactorily  resolved  all  doubts  of  the 
practicability  as  weU  as  practicality  of  operating  the 
Telegraph  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.*' 

In  1888,  Morse  had  been  curtly  and  almost  insultingly 
refused  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  En^and,  a  humilia- 
tion for  which  he  never  quite  forgave  the  English.  Now, 
eighteen  years  after  this  mortifying  experience,  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  this  same  England  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  him  honor.  Thus  was  his  scientific  fame 
vindicated,  but,  let  it  be  remarked  parenthetically,  this 
kind  of  honor  was  all  that  he  ever  received  from  the  land 
of  his  ancestors.  While  other  nations  of  Europe  united, 
two  years  later,  in  granting  him  a  pecuniary  gratuity, 
and  while  some  of  their  sovereigns  bestowed  upon  him 
decorations  or  medals,  England  did  neither.  However, 
it  was  always  a  source  of  the  keenest  gratification  that 
two  of  those  who  had  invented  rival  telegraphs  proved 
themselves  broad-minded  and  liberal  enough  to  ae^ 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  his  system,  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  by  their  respective  Governments.  The  first  of 
these  was  Dr.  Steinheil,  df  Munich,  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  valuable  dis- 
covery that  the  earth  can  be  used  as  a  return  circuit. 
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The  second  was  the  Englishman,  W.  F.  Cooke,  iriio, 
with  Wheatstone,  devised  the  needle  telegraph. 

On  October  9,  a  banquet  was  toidered  to  Morse  by 
the  telegraph  companies  of  Eni^and.  It  was  given  at  the 
Albion  Tavern.  Mr,  Cooke  presided  and  introduced  the 
guest  of  the  ev^iing  in  the  following  charming  speech: — 

**I  was  consulted  only  a  few  months  ago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  telegraph  for  a  country  in  which  no  telegraph  at 
present  exists.  I  recommended  the  i^stem  of  Professes 
Morse.  I  believe  that  system  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
in  the  world,  and  in  that  lies  its  p^rmanoacy  and  cer- 
tainty. [Cheers.]  There  are  others  which  may  be  as  good 
in  other  circumstances,  but  for  a  widecountiy  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  Ptof  essor  Morse's  is  the  best  adapted.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  say ,  and  I  do  so  aha  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience, that  Ptof  essor  Morse's  system  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest that  ever  has  beoi  and,  I  think,  ever  will  be  oon- 
ceived.    [Cheers.] 

**  It  was  agreat  thingfor  me,  after  having  been  so  long 
connected  with  the  dectric  telegraph,  to  be  invited  to 
preside  at  this  interesting  meeting,  and  I  have  travelled 
l^>ward  of  one  hundred  miles  in  order  to  be  pres^it  to- 
day, having,  when  asked  to  preside,  rq>lied  by  electric 
telegraph  *I  will.'  [Cheers.]  But  I  may  lower  your 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  I  made  in  so  doing  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  knew  the  talents  of  Ptof  essor  Morse,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  do  honor  to  a 
man  I  really  honored  in  my  heart.  [Cheers.]  '^ 

**1  have  been  thinking  during  the  last  few  days  aiT 
what  Professor  Morse  has  done.  He  stands  alone  in 
America  as  the  originator  and  carrier  out  of  a  grand  con-- 
cation.  We  know  that  America  is  an  enormous  country. 
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and  we  know  the  value  of  the  tel^^ph,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  ri^^t  to  quarrel  with  Professor  Morse  for  not 
being  content  with  giving  the  benefit  of  it  to  his  own 
country,  but  that  he  extended  it  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, and,  even  beyond  that,  his  system  has  been 
adopted  all  over  Europe  [cheers]  —  and  the  nuisance  is 
that  we  in  England  are  obliged  to  communicate  by 
means  of  his  system.  [Cheers  and  lau^ter.] 

*'  I  as  a  director  of  an  electric  telegraph  company,  how- 
ever, should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge what  we  owe  him.  But  he  threatens  to  go  f  urih^ 
still,  and  promises  that,  if  we  do  not,  he  will  carry  out 
a  communication  between  England  and  Newfoundland 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  am  nearly  pledged  to  pay  him  a 
visit  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  see  what  he  is 
about,  and,  if  he  perseveres  in  his  obstinate  attempt 
to  reach  England,  I  believe  I  must  join  him  in  his  en- 
deavors. [Cheers.] 

''To  think  that  he  has  united  all  the  stripes  and  stars 
of  America,  which  are  increasing  day  by  day  —  and  I 
hope  they  will  increase  until  they  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  —  that  he  has  extended  his  system  to 
Canada  and  is  about  to  unite  those  portions  of  the  world 
to  Europe,  is  a  glorious  thing  for  any  man;  and,  although 
I  have  done  something  in  the  same  cause  myself,  I  con- 
fess I  almost  envy  Ptofessor  Morse  for  having  forced 
from  an  unwilling  rival  a  willing  acknowledgment  of  his 
IBTvices.  [Cheers.]} 

"^  ''I  am  proud  to  see  Professor  Morse  this  side  of  the 
water.  I  beg  to  give  you '  The  health  of  Professor  Morse,' 
and  may  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  hi^  rq)utation  he  has 
attained  throuj^out  the  world! '' 
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Soon  after  this,  with  these  flattering  words  still  ring* 
ing  in  his  ears,  he  and  his  party  sailed  for  New  York  and, 
once  arrived  at  home,  the  truth  of  the  trite  saying  that 
'"A  prophet  is  not  without  honw  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try'*  was  soon  to  be  brou^t  to  his  attention.  While  he 
had  been  f  ited  and  h<mored  abroad,  while  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  petition  to  the  European  gov- 
ernments for  some  pecuniary  compensation  would,  in 
time,  be  granted,  he  returned  to  be  plunged  anew  into 
vexatious  litigation,  intrigues  and  attacks  upon  his 
purse,  his  fame,  and  his  good  name.  On  November  87» 
1856,  he  refers  to  his  greatest  cross  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Kendall:  — 

**I  have  just  returned  from  Boston,  having  aoecmi- 
plished  the  important  duty  for  which  I  alone  went  there, 
to  wit,  to  say  'y^'  before  a  gentleman  having  17.S. 
Commissioner  after  his  name,  instead  of  'yes'  before  one 
who  had  only  S.  Commissioner  after  his  name;  and  this 
at  a  cost  (rf  exactly  twenty  dollars,  or,  if  the  one  dollar 
thrown  away  in  New  York  upon  the  S.  Commissioner 
be  added,  twenty-one  dollars  and  three  days  of  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  sundry  risks  of  accidents  by  land  and 
water  travel* 

"'WeU,  if  it  will  lead  to  a  thoroi^^  separation  of  all 
interests  and  all  intercourse  with  F.  O.  J.,  I  shall  not 
consid^  the  time  and  money  lost,  yet,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Curtis,  I  have  little  hope  of  a  change  in 
Judge  Curtis's  views  of  the  point  in  which  he  decides 
that  Smith  has  an  inchoate  right,  and  our  only  chance 
of  success  is  in  the  reversal  of  that  decision  by  the 
Supr^ne  Bench,  and  that  after  another  year's  sua* 
pense. 


... 
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**I  wish  there  was  aome  way  of  fltopping  this  harassing, 
paralyzing  litigation.  I  find  my  mind  wholly  unfit  for  the 
studies  which  the  present  state  of  the  Telegraph  requires 
from  me,  being  distracted  and  irritated  by  the  constant 
necessity  for  standing  on  the  defensive.  Smith  will  be 
Smith  I  know,  and,  therefore,  as  he  is  the  appointed 
thorn  to  keep  a  proper  ballast  of  humility  in  S.  F*  B.  M. 
with  his  load  of  honors,  why,  be  it  so,  if  I  can  only 
have  the  proper  strength  and  disposition  to  use  the  trial 
aright.  •  •  •  Write  me  some  encouraging  news  if  you  can. 
How  will  the  present  calm  in  political  affairs  affect  our 
California  matters?'' 

The  calm  to  which  he  referred  was  the  apparent  one 
which  had  settled  down  <m  the  country  after  the  election 
of  Buchanan,  and  which,  as  everybody  knows,  was  but 
the  calm  before  the  storm  of  our  Civil  War.  He  has  this 
to  say  about  the  election  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
John  Y.  Mason,  our  Minister  to  France:  — 

'"I  may  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Sir,  on  the  issue 
of  the  late  election.  My  predictions  have  been  verified. 
The  country  is  quiet,  and,  as  usual  after  the  excitement 
of  an  election,  has  settled  down  into  orderly  acquies- 
cence to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  into  general  good 
feeling.  Europeans  can  hardly  understand  this  truly 
anomalous  phase  of  our  American  institutions;  they  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  characteristic  that  *we  speak 
daggers  but  use  none';  that  we  fi^t  with  ballots  and  not 
with  bullets;  that  we  have  abtmdance  of  inkshed  and 
little  bloodshed,  and  that  all  that  is  explosive  is  blown 
off  through  newspaper  safety-valves." 

The  events  oi  the  neA  itvr  years  were  destined  to 
shatter  the  peaceful  visions  of  this  lover  of  his  country, 
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for  many  daggers  were  drawn,  the  bullets  flew  thidc 
and  fast,  and  the  bloodshed  was  appalling. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  history  of  the  telegraph,  in 
its  relation  to  its  inventor,  throu^  all  the  intricacies  in- 
volved in  the  conflicting  interests  of  various  companies 
and  men  in  this  its  formative  period. 
.  Morse  himself  was  of  ten  at  a  loss  to  determine  on  the 
course  which  he  should  pursue,  a  course  whidi  would 
at  the  same  time  inure  to  his  financial  benefit  and  be 
in  accordance  with  his  high  sense  of  ri|^t.  Absolutdy 
straightforward  and  honest  himself,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  believe  that  others  who  spoke  him  fair  were  not 
equally  sincere,  and  he  was  oft^i  imposed  upon,  and  was 
frequently  forced,  in  the  exigencies  of  business,  to  be  in- 
timately associated  with  those  whose  ideas  of  ri|^t  and 
wrong  were  far  different  from  his  own.  The  one  person 
in  whose  absolute  integrity  he  had  faith  was  Amos  Ken- 
dall, and  yet  he  must  sometimes  have  thought  that  his 
friend  was  too  severe  in  his  judgment  of  others,  for  I 
find  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Kendall's  of  January  4, 1857,  the 
following  warning:  — 

''I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  give  up  all  idea  of  going 
out  again  on  the  cable-laying  expedition.  Your  true 
friends  do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  that  you  give  your 
time,  your  labor,  and  your  fame  to  build  up  an  interest 
deliberately  and  unscrupulously  hostile  to  all  their  in- 
terests and  your  own. ...  I  believe  that  Peter  Cooper  is 
the  only  man  among  them  who  b  sincerely  your  friend. 
As  to  Field,  I  have  as  little  faith  in  him  as  I  have  in 
F.  O.  J.  Smith.  If  you  could  get  Cooper  to  take  a  stand 
in  favor  of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  contract  for 
connection  with  the  N.  E.  Union  Line  at  Boston,  he  can 
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put  an  end  to  all  trouble,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  will 
refuse  to  concur  in  a  further  extension  of  their  lines 
South." 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  or,  perhi^s,  because  Peter 
Cooper  succeeded  in  overcoming  Mr.  Kendall 's  objec- 
tions, Morse  did  go  out  on  the  next  cable-laying  expedi- 
tion, and  yet  he  found  in  the  end  that  Mr.  Kendall's 
suspicions  were  by  no  means  unjustified.  But  di  this  in 
its  proper  phice. 

The  United  States  Government  had  placed  the 
steam  frigate  Niagara  at  the  disposal  of  the  cable  com- 
pany, and  on  her  Morse,  as  the  electrician  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company,  sailed  from  New  York  on  April  21, 1857. 
Arriving  in  London,  he  was  again  honored  by  many 
attentions  and  entertainments,  including  a  dinner  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's.  The  loading  of  the  cable  on  board 
the  ships  designated  for  that  purpose  consumed,  neces- 
sarily, some  time,  and  Morse  took  advantage  of  this 
delay  to  visit  Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Mason,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Premier^  Count 
Walewski,  with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  indenmity 
which  all  agreed  was  due  to  him  from  the  nations  using 
his  -invention.  This  conference  bore  fruit,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  Paris  he  makes  this  amus- 
ing comment  on  the  fashions  of  the  day,  after  remark- 
ing on  the  dearth  of  female  beauty  in  France:  — 

^^You  must  consider  me  now  as  speaking  of  features 
only,  for  as  to  form,  alas,  that  is  under  such  a  total 
crinoline  eclipse  that  this  season  of  total  ^arln^**^  in 
fashion's  firmament  forbids  any  speculation  on  that 
subject.  The  reign  of  crindine  amplitude  ia  not  only 
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not  removed,  but  is  more  dominant  than  ever.  'Who 
could  have  predicted  that,  because  an  heir  to  the  French 
throne  was  in  expectancy,  all  womankind,old  and  young, 
would  so  far  sympathize  with  the  amiable  consort  of 
Napoleon  IH  as  to  be,  in  appearance  at  least,  likdy 
to  flood  the  earth  with  heirs;  that  grave  pariiaments 
would  be  in  solann  debate  upon  the  {wessing  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  entrances  of  royal  palaces  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  enlarged  crinolines;  that  the  new 
carriages  were  aU  of  increased  dimensions  to  accom- 
modate the  crinoline?  But  so  it  is;  it  is  the  age  of  crino- 
line. •  •  •  Talk  no  longer  of  chairs,  th^  are  no  longer 
visible.  Talk  no  longer  of  tMe-&rt£tes;  two  crinolines 
might  get  in  si^t  of  each  other,  at  least  by  the  use  of 
the  lorgnette,  but  as  for  conversation,  that  is  out  df  the 
question  except  by  qpeaking  trumpets,  by  signs,  and 
who  knows  but  in  this  age  of  telegraphs  crinoline  may 
not  follow  the  world's  fashion  and  be  a  patroness  di  the 
Morse  system." 

All  the  preparations  for  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
laying  of  the  cable  proceeded  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  Jvly  that  the  little  fleet  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  its  way  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  then 
to  Valencia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  wiiich  was 
chosen  as  the  European  terminus  of  the  cable.  Morse 
wrote  many  pages  of  minute  details  to  his  wife,  and 
from  them  I  shall  select  the  most  important  and  in* 
teresting:  — 

^'Jtdy  28.  Here  we  are  steaming  our  way  towards 
Cork  harbor,  with  most  beautiful  weather,  along  the 
Lrish  coast,  which  is  in  full  view,  and  expecting  to  be  in 
the  Cove  of  Cork  in  the  morning  of  to-morrow.  • .  •  W0 
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kft  Liverpool  yesterday  moining,  as  I  wrote  you  we 
should,  and  as  we  passed  the  shq)s  of  war  in  the  harbor 
we  were  chewed  from  the  rigging  by  the  tars  of  the 
various  vessels,  and  the  flags  of  others  were  dipped  as 
a  salute,  all  of  which  were  returned  by  us  in  kind.  The 
landing  stage  and  quays  of  liverpool  were  densely 
crowded  with  people  who  waved  thdr  handkerchiefs  as 
we  slowly  sailed  by  them. 

**Two  steamers  accompanied  us  down  to  the  bar  filled 
with  people,  and  then,  after  mutual  cheering  and  firing 
of  cannon  from  one  of  the  steamers,  th^  returned  to 
port.  . .  •  We  shall  be  in  Cork  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
possiUy  sailing  on  Saturday,  go  round  to  Valencia  and 
be  ready  to  commence  on  Monday.  Then,  if  all  things 
are  proGfperous,  we  hope  to  reach  Newfoundland  in 
tw^ity  days,  and  dear  home  again  the  first  week  in 
September.  And  yet  there  may  be  delays  in  this  great 
work,  for  it  is  a  vast  and  new  one,  so  don't  be  impatient 
if  I  do  not  return  quite  so  soon.  The  work  must  be 
thoroughly  and  well  done  before  we  leave  it. « .  • 

**  Evening 9  ten  o^doch.  We  have  had  a  beautiful  day 
and  have  been  going  slowly  along  and  esxpect  to  be  in 
the  Cove  of  Cork  by  daylight  in  the  mommg.  The  deck 
of  our  ship  presents  a  curious  appearance  just  now. 
Between  the  main  and  mizzen  masts  is  an  immense  coil 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  cable,  the  rest 
is  in  larger  coils  bdow  decks.  Abaft  the  mizzen  mast 
is  a  ponderous  mass  of  machinery  for  regulating  the 
paying  out  of  the  cable,  a  steam-engine  and  boiler 
complete,  and  they  have  just  been  testing  it  to  see  if  all 
is  right,  and  it  is  found  right.  We  have  the  prospect  of 
a  fine  moon  for  our  e^qiedition. 
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*'I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  prayer  tliat  has  been  read 
m  the  churches.  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Christian  community  views  our  enterprise.  It  is 
calcuhtted  to  inspire  my  confidence  of  success.  What 
the  first  message  will  be  I  cannot  say,  but  if  I  send  it  it 
shall  be,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  hi^est,  on  earth  peace 
and  good  will  to  men.'  'Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to 
Thy  name  be  all  the  {^ory."' 

**Jvly  S9f  four  o^dock  aftemocn.  On  awaking  this 
morning  at  five  o'clock  with  the  noise  of  coming  to 
anchor,  I  found  myself  safdy  ensconced  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  harbors  in  the  world,  with  Queenstown 
pictiuesqudy  rising  upon  the  green  hills  from  the  foot  of 
the  bay.  •  • .'' 

** August  1.  When  I  wrote  the  finishing  sentence  of 
my  last  letter  I  was  suffering  a  Httle  from  a  slight  acci- 
dent to  my  1^.  We  were  laying  out  the  cable  from  the 
two  ships,  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara,  to  connect  the 
two  halves  of  the  cable  together  to  experiment  through 
the  whole  length  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles  for  the 
first  time.  In  going  down  the  side  of  the  Agamemnon 
I  had  to  cross  over  several  small  boats  to  reach  the 
outer  one,  which  was  to  take  me  on  board  the  tug  which 
had  the  connecting  cable  on  board.  In  stepping  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  small  boats,  the  water  being  very 
rough  and  the  boats  having  a  good  deal  of  motion,  I 
made  a  misstep,  my  right  leg  being  on  board  the  outff 
boat,  and  my  left  leg  went  down  between  the  two  boats 
sending  the  skin  from  the  upp^  part  of  the  leg  near 
the  knee  for  some  two  or  three  inches.  It  pained  me  a 
little,  but  not  much,  still  I  knew  from  e3q>aience  that, 
however  sli|^t  and  comparatively  painless  at  the  time. 
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I  should  be  laid  up  the  next  day  and  possibly  for  several 
days. 

^'Idy  warm-hearted,  generous  friend.  Sir  T'Vllliam 
(yShaughnessy,  was  on  board,  and,  being  a  siu^geon,  he 
at  once  took  it  in  hand  and  dressed  it,  tell  Susan,  in 
good  hydropathic  style  with  cold  water.  I  felt  so  little 
inconvenience  from  it  at  the  time  that  I  assisted 
throughout  the  day  in  laying  the  cable,  and  operating 
through  it  after  it  was  joined,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  successful  result  of  passing  the  dectri- 
city  through  tw^ity-five  hundred  miles  at  the  rate  of 
one  signal  in  one  and  a  quarter  second.  Since  then  Dr; 
Whitehouse  has  succeeded  in  tel^^phing  a  message 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  a  single  signal  in  three  quarters 
of  a  second.  If  the  cable,  therefore,  is  successfully  laid 
so  as  to  preserve  continuity  throughout,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  our  being  able  to  tel^raph  through,  and  at  a 
good  commercial  speed. 

'  *'I  have  been  on  my  back  for  two  days  and  am  stiU 
confined  to  the  ship.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  wdl 
enough  to  hobble  on  board  the  Agamemnon  and  assist 
in  some  experiments." 

The  accident  to  his  leg  was  more  serious  than  he  at 
first  imagined,  and  conditions  were  not  improved  by  his 
using  his  leg  more  than  was  prudent,  f 

**  August  Sf  eleven  o* clock  a.m.  I  am  still  confined, 
most  of  the  time  on  my  back  in  my  berth,  quite  to  my 
annoyance  in  one  respect,  to  wit,  that  I  am  unable  to 
be  on  board  the  Agamenmon  with  Dr.  Whitehouse 
to  assist  at  the  experiments.  Yet  I  have  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for  that  gratitude  is  the  prevailing 
feeling. 
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**  Seven  o^eUxh.  AU  the  ships  are  imdcar  way  from  the 
CoveofCork.  The  Leopard  left  first,  then  the  Agamero* 
non,  then  the  Suaqn^ianna  and  the  Niagara  hut;  and 
at  this  moment  we  are  off  the  Head  of  Kinsale  in  the 
following  order:  Niagara,  Leopard,  Agamemnon,  Sua- 
quehanna.  The  Cyclops  and  another  vessel,  the  Advice^ 
left  for  Valencia  cm  Saturday  evening,  and,  with  a  beau- 
tiful night  before  us,  we  hc^  to  be  there  also  by  noon 
to-morrow. 

^'This  day  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  erf  discovery  and 
discovered  America.** 

^^AuffusH.  Off  the  Skelligs  li^t,  of  which  I  send  you 
a  sketch.  A  beautiful  morning  with  head  wind  and 
heavy  sea,  making  many  seasick.  We  are  about  fifteen 
miles  from  our  point  of  destination^  Our  companion 
ships  are  out  of  sight  astern,  except  the  Susquehanna, 
which  is  behind  us  only  about  a  mile.  Li  a  few  hours  we 
hope  to  reach  our  expectant  friends  in  Valencia  and  to 
commence  the  great  work  in  earnest. 

*'Our  ship  is  crowded  with  engineers,  and  operators, 
and  delegates  from  the  Governments  of  Russia  and 
France,  and  the  deck  is  a  bewilderiog  mass  of  ma- 
chinery, steam-engines,  cog-wheels,  breaks,  boilers, 
ropes  of  hemp  and  ropes  of  wire,  buoys  and  boys,  pul- 
leys and  sheaves  of  wood  and  iron,  cylinders  of  wood 
and  cylinders  of  iron,  meters  of  all  kinds,  —  ane- 
mometers, thermometers,  barometers,  electrometers,  — - 
steam-gauges,  shq>s'  logs  —  from  the  cx>mmon  log  to 
Massey's  log  and  Friend's  log,  to  our  friend  White- 
house's  electro-magnetic  log,  which  I  think  will  prove 
to  be  the  best  of  all,  with  a  modification  I  have  sug- 
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gested.  Thus  freighted  we  expect  to  disgorge  most  of 
our  solid  cargo  before  reaching  mid-ocean. 

' '  I  am  keeping  ready  to  dose  this  at  a  moment's  warn- 
iug,  so  give  all  manner  of  love  to  all  friends,  kisses  to 
whom  kisses  are  due.  I  am  getting  almost  impatient 
at  the  delays  we  necessarily  encounter,  but  our  great 
work  must  not  be  neglected.  I  have  seen  enough  to 
know  now  that  the  Atlantic  Tel^raph  is  sure  to  be 
established,  jor  it  is  praeticableJ* 

Was  it  a  foreboding  of  wbat  was  to  happen  that 
caused  him  to  add:  — 

**We  may  not  succeed  in  (mr  first  attempt:  some  little 
neglect  or  accident  may  foil  our  present  efforts,  but  the 
present  enterprise  will  result  in  gathering  stores  of  ex- 
perience which  will  make  the  next  effort  certain.  Not 
that  I  do  not  expect  success  now,  but  accidental  failure 
now  wiU  not  be  the  evidence  of  its  impracticability. 

^^Our  principal  electrical  difficulty  is  the  slowness 
with  which  we  must  manipulate  in  order  to  be  intelli* 
gible;  twenty  words  in  sixteen  minutes  is  now  the  rate. 
I  am  confident  we  can  get  more  after  awhile,  but  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  has  its  own  rate  of  talking  and  can- 
not be  urged  to  speak  faster,  any  more  than  any  other 
orator,  without  danger  of  becoming  unintelligible. 

"  Three  o^cloch  p.m.  We  are  in  Valencia  Harbor.  We 
shall  soon  come  to  anchor.  A  pilot  who  has  just  come 
to  show  us  our  anchorage  ground  says:  'There  are  a 
power  of  people  ashore.'" 

**  August  8.  Yesterday,  at  half  past  six  P.M.,  all  being 
right,  we  commenced  again  paying  out  the  heavy  shore- 
end,  of  which  we  had  about  eight  nules  to  be  left  on  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  coast,  to  be^  the  attrition  of  the 
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waves  and  to  prevail  injuiy  to  the  delicate  nerve  which 
it  incloses  in  its  iron  mail,  and  which  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  work.  A  critical  tune  was  approach- 
ing, it  was  when  the  end  of  the  massive  cable  should 
pass  overboard  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  main  and 
smaller  cable.  I  was  in  my  berth,  by  order  of  the  sur- 
geon, lest  my  injured  limb,  which  was  somewhat  in- 
flamed by  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  too  much  walk* 
ing  about,  should  become  worse. 

''Above  my  head  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  great 
wheels,  over  which  the  cable  was  passing  and  was  being 
r^^ated,  every  now  and  then  giving  a  tremendous 
thump  like  the  dischargeof  artillery,kept  me  from  deepf 
and  I  knew  they  were  approaching  the  critical  point. 
Presently  it  came.  The  machinery  stopped,  and  soon 
amid  the  voices  I  heard  the  unwelcome  intelligence^ 
'The  cable  is  broke/  Sure  enough  the  smaller  cable  at 
this  point  had  parted,  but,  owing  to  the  prudent  pre- 
cautions of  those  superintending,  the  end  of  the  great 
cable  had  been  buoyed  and  the  hawsers  which  had  been 
attached  secured  it.  The  sea  was  moderate,  the  moon- 
light gave  a  dear  sight  ot  all,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
joyous  sound  of  'All  right'  was  heard,  the  machinery 
commenced  a  low  and  regular  rumbling,  like  the  pur- 
ring of  a  great  cat,  which  has  continued  from  that 
moment  (midnight)  till  the  presoit  momoit  uninter- 
rupted. 

"The  coil  on  deck  is  most  beautifully  uncoiling  at 
the  rate  of  three  nautical  miles  an  hour.  The  day  is 
magnificent,  the  land  has  almost  disappeared  and  our 
companion  ships  are  leisurely  sailing  with  us  at  equal 
pace,  and  we  are  all,  of  course,  in  fine  qpirits.  I  sent 
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you  a  telegraph  dispatch  this  monung»  thirty  miles  out, 
which  you  will  duly  receive  with  others  that  I  shall  send 
if  all  continues  to  go  on  without  interruption.  If  you 
do  recdve  any,  preserve  them  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  they  will  be  great  curiosities/' 

**  August  10.  Thus  far  we  have  had  most  deli^tful 
weather,  and  everything  goes  on  regularly  and  satis- 
factorily. You  are  aware  we  cannot  stop  night  nor  day 
m  paying  out.  On  Saturday  we  made  our  calculations 
that  the  first  great  coil,  which  is  upon  the  main  deck, 
would  be  completely  paid  out,  and  one  of  our  critical 
movements,  to  wit,  the  change  from  this  coil  to  the 
next,  which  is  far  forward,  would  be  made  by  seven  or 
eight  o'dodc  yesterday  morning  (Sunday).  So  we  were 
up  and  watching  the  last  flake  of  the  first  coil  gradually 
diminishing.  Everything  had  been  well  prepared;  the 
men  were  at  their  posts;  it  was  an  anxious  moment  lest 
a  kink  might  occur.  But,  as  the  last  round  came  up, 
the  motion  of  the  ship  was  slightly  slackened,  the  men 
handled  the  slack  cable  handsomely,  and  in  two  min- 
utes the  change  was  made  with  perfect  order,  and  the 
paying  out  from  the  second  coil  was  as  regularly  com- 
menced and  at  this  moment  continues,  and  at  an  in- 
creased rate  to-day  of  five  miles  per  hour. 

**Last  night,  however,  was  another  critical  moment. 
On  examining  our  chart  of  soundings  we  found  the  depth 
of  the  ocean  gradually  increasing  up  to  about  four  hun- 
dred fathoms,  and  then  the  chart  showed  a  sudden  and 
great  increase  to  seventeen  hundred  fathoms,  and  then 
a  further  increase  to  two  thousand  and  fifty,  nearly  the 
greatest  depth  with  which  we  should  meet  in  the  whole 
distance.  We  had,  therefore,  to  watch  the  effect  of  this 
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additional  depth  upon  the  straining  of  the  cable.  At 
two  in  the  morning  the  effect  showed  itsdf  in  a  greater 
strain  and  a  more  rapid  tendency  to  run  fast.  We  could 
check  its  speed,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  process.  Too  sud* 
den  a  check  would  inecUably  snap  the  cable.  Too  slack  a 
rein  would  allow  of  its  egress  at  such  a  wasting  rate  and 
at  such  a  violent  speed  that  we  should  lose  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  cable,  and  its  future  stopping  within 
controllable  limits  be  almost  impossible.  Hence  our 
anxiety.  All  were  on  the  alert;  our  e3q[)ert  engineers 
applied  the  brakes  most  judiciously,  and  at  the  moment 
I  write  —  latitude  52^  28'  —  the  cable  is  being  laid  at 
the  depth  of  two  miles  in  its  ocean  bed  as  regularly 
and  with  as  much  facility  as  it  was  in  the  depth  of  a  few 
fathoms. . .  • 

**Six  P.M.  We  have  just  had  a  fearful  alarm.  'Stop 
her!  Stop  her!'  was  reiterated  from  many  voices  on 
deck.  On  going  up  I  perceived  the  cable  had  got  out 
of  its  sheaves  and  was  running  out  at  great  qpeed.  All 
was  confusion  for  a  few  moments.  Mr.  Canning,  our 
friend,  who  was  the  engineer  of  the  Newfoundland  cable, 
showed  great  presence  of  mind,  and  to  his  coolness  and 
skill,  I  think,  is  due  the  remedying  of  the  evil.  By  rope 
stoppers  the  cable  was  at  length  brought  to  a  standstill, 
and  it  strained  most  ominously,  perspiring  at  every 
part  great  tar  drops.  But  it  held  together  long  enough 
to  put  the  cable  on  the  sheaves  again.** 

*^  Tuesday^  Augtuill.  Abruptly  indeed  am  I  stopped 
in  my  letter.  This  morning  at  8.45  the  cable  parted, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  on  our  way  back  to  England.** 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  unite  the  Old  World 
with  the  New  by  means  of  an  dectric  nerve.  Authorities 
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as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  disaster,  but  the 
cause  was  proved  to  be  what  Morse  had  f orese^i  when 
he  wrote:  ^^Too  sudden  a  check  would  inevitably  snap 
the  cable/' 

While,  of  course,  disappointed,  he  was  not  discour- 
aged, for  under  date  of  August  IS,  he  writes:  — 

''Our  accident  will  delay  the  enterprise  but  wiU  not 
defeat  it.  I  consider  it  a  settled  fact,  from  all  I  have 
seen,  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable.  It  will  surely  be 
accomplished.  There  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
that  has  for  a  moment  appeared,  none  that  has  shaken 
my  faith  in  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  My  report  to  the 
company  as  co-electrician  will  show  everything  right  in 
that  department.  We  got  an  electric  current  through  tiD 
the  moment  of  parting,  so  that  electric  connection  was 
perfect,  and  yet  the  farther  we  paid  out  the  feebler  were 
the  currents,  indicating  a  difficulty  which,  however,  I 
do  not  consider  smous,  while  it  is  of  a  nature  to  require 
attentive  investigation.'* 

^^Plymouth^  August  17.  Here  I  am  still  held  by  the  leg 
and  lying  in  my  berth  from  which  I  have  not  moved 
for  six  days.  I  suffer  but  Kttle  pain  unless  I  attempt  to 
ait  up,  and  the  healing  process  is  going  on  most  favor* 
ably  but  slowly. ...  I  have  been  here  three  days  and 
have  not  yet  had  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  country  that 
surrounds  us,  and  if  we  should  be  ordered  to  another 
port  before  I  can  be  out  I  shall  have  as  good  an  idea  of 
Plymouth  as  I  should  have  at  home  looking  at  a  map.'' 

While  the  wounded  leg  healed  slowly,  the  plans  of  the 
company  moved  more  deliberately  still.  A  movement 
was  on  foot  for  the  East  India  Company  to  purchase 
what  remained  of  the  cable  for  use  in  the  Bed  Sea  or  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  so  tliat  the  Atlantic  Company  could  start 
afresh  with  an  entirely  new  cable,  and  Morse  hoped  that 
this  plan  might  be  consummated  at  an  early  date  so  that 
hecould  return  to  America  in  the  Niagara;  but  the  ne* 
gotiations  halted  from  day  to  day  and  wedk  to  week. 
The  burden  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  is  always  that  a  de- 
cision is  promised  by  '*  to-morrow/'  and  finally  he  says 
in  desperation:  '"To-day  was  to-morrow  yesterday,  but 
to-day  has  to-day  another  to-morrow,  on  which  day,  as 
usual,  we  are  to  know  something.  But  as  to-day  has  not 
yet  gone,  I  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  learn  what  it  is  to 
bring  forth/' 

His  letters  are  filled  with  affectionate  longing  to  be  at 
home  again  and  with  loving  messages  to  all  his  dear 
ones,  and  at  last  he  is  able  to  say  that  his  wound  has 
completely  healed,  and  that  he  has  decided  to  leave  the 
Niagara  and  sail  from  livecpool  on  the  Arabia,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  in  due  time  he  arrived  at  his  bebved 
home  on  the  Hudson. 

While  stiD  intensely  interested  in  the  great  cable  en- 
taprise,  he  begins  to  question  the  advisability  of  contin- 
uing his  connection  with  the  men  against  whom  Mr. 
Kendall  had  warned  him,  for  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Richard,  of  October  15,  1857,  he  says:  ''I  intend  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  Atlantic  Tel^praph  enter- 
prise, as  they  who  are  prominent  on  this  side  of  the 
water  in  its  interests  are  using  it  with  all  their  efforts 
and  influence  against  my  invention^  and  my  interests, 
and  thoseof  my  assignees,  to  whom  I  fed  bound  in  honor 
to  attach  myself,  even  if  some  of  them  have  been  de- 
into  coalition  with  the  hostile  party." 

It  was,  however,  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that 
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he  was  not  connected  with  future  attempts  to  lay  the 
cable.  His  withdrawal  was  not  altogether  voluntary  in 
spite  of  what  he  said  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted.  While  he  had  been  made  an  Honorary  Director 
ol  the  company  in  1857,  although  not  a  stockholder,  a 
law  was  subsequently  passed  declaring  that  only  stock- 
holders could  be  directors,  even  honorary  directors.  He 
had  not  felt  financially  able  to  purchase  stock,  but  it  was 
a  source  of  astonishment  to  him  and  to  others  that  a  few 
shares,  at  least,  had  not  been  allotted  to  him  for  his  val- 
uable services  in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  He  had, 
nevertheless,  cheerfully  given  of  his  time  and  talents  in 
the  first  attempt,  althou^^  cautioned  by  Mr.  Kendall. 

He  goes  fully  into  the  whole  matter  in  a  very  long 
letter  to  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  of  December  27,  1858,  in 
which  he  details  his  connection  with  the  cable  company, 
his  regret  and  surprise  at  being  excluded  on  the  ground 
of  his  not  being  a  stockholder,  especially  as,  on  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  Europe,  he  found  that  two  other  men  had 
been  made  honorary  directors,  although  they  were  not 
stockholders.  He  says  that  he  learned  also  that  ''Mr. 
Field  had  represented  to  the  Directors  that  I  was  hostile 
to  the  company,  and  was  using  my  exertions  to  defeat 
the  measures  for  aid  from  the  United  States  (ro vemment 
to  the  enterprise,  and  that  it  was  in  consequenceof  these 
misrq[>resentations  that  I  was  not  elected.^' 

He  says  farther  on:  '*I  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  great  enterprise,  although  prevented 
in  the  way  I  have  shown  from  being  present.  I  ought  to 
have  been  with  the  cable  squadron  last  summer.  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  not  there.  I  hope  Mr.  Field 
can  exculpate  himself  in  the  eyes  ol  the  Board,  before 
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the  world,  and  b^ore  his  own  oonacieiice,  in  the  ooune 
he  has  taken/' 

On  the  margin  <rf  the  letter-press  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Kendall  on  December  22, 1850,  is  a  note 
in  pencil  written,  evidently,  at  a  later  date:  *'Mr.  Fidd 
has  since  manifested  by  his  conduct  a  different  tmper. 
I  have  long  since  forgiven  what,  after  all,  may  have  been 
error  of  ignorance  on  his  part/' 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  his  connection  with 
the  cable  company  was  severed,  and  that  his  rdbtions 
with  Messrs.  Field,  Cooper,  etc.,  were  decidedly  strained. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that,  had  he  continued  as  elec- 
trician of  the  company,  the  second  attempt  mi^t  have 
been  successful,  for  he  foresaw  the  difficulty  which  re- 
sulted in  failure,  and,  had  he  been  the  guiding  mind,  it 
would,  naturally,  have  been  avoided.  The  proof  of  this  is 
in  the  following  incident,  which  was  related  by  a  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Jewett,  to  Mr.  Prime:  — 

*'I  thought  it  rsn^t  interest  you  to  know  when  and 
how  Professor  Morse  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
success  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  I  accompanied  him  to 
Europe  on  the  steamer  Fulton,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  July  24, 1858.  We  w&e  nearing  Southampton  when 
a  sail  boat  was  noticed  approaching,  and  soon  our  vessd 
was  boarded  by  a  yotmg  man  who  sought  an  interview 
with  Professor  Morse,  and  announced  to  him  that  a  mes- 
sage from  America  had  just  been  received,  the  first  that 
had  passed  along  the  wire  lying  upon  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

''Professor  Morse  was,  of  course,  greatly  ddi^ted, 
but,  turning  to  me,  said:  '  Tkis  i$  very  gratifying,  bni  U 
is  dauJ^td  whether  many  more  meeaagee  will  be  received  *i 
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and  gave  as  his  reason  that  —  'the  cable  had  been  so 
long  stored  in  an  improper  place  that  much  of  the  coat- 
ing had  been  destroyed,  and  the  cable  was  in  other 
respects  injured/  His  prediction  proved  to  be  true/' 

And  Mr.  Prime  adds:  *'Had  he  been  in  the  board  of 
direction,  had  his  judgment  and  experience  as  electri- 
cian been  employed,  that  great  calamity,  which  cost 
millions  of  money  and  ei^^t  years  of  delay  in  the  use  of 
the  ocean  telegraph,  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  averted/' 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been. 
His  letters  show  that  the  action  of  the  directors  amazed 
and  hurt  him,  and  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great  enterprise  the 
success  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  prophesy. 

Many  other  matters  claimed  his  attention  at  this 
time,  for,  as  usual  upon  returning  from  a  prolonged  ab- 
fi^ice,  he  found  his  affairs  in  more  or  less  confusion,  and 
his  time  for  some  months  after  his  return  was  spent 
mainly  in  straightening  than  out.  The  winter  was  q>ent 
in  New  York  with  his  family,  but  business  calling  him  to 
Washington,  he  gives  utterance,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  of 
December  16,  to  sentiments  which  will  appeal  to  all  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Govern- 
ment service:  — 

^' As  yet  I  have  not  had  the  least  success  in  getting  a 
proper  position  for  Charles.  A  more  thaiddess,  rq>ul- 
sive  business  than  asking  for  a  situation  under  Govern- 
ment I  cannot  conceive.  I  would  myself  starve  rather 
than  ask  such  a  favor  it  I  were  alone  concerned.  The 
modes  of  obtaining  even  a  hearing  are  such  as  to  drive  a 
man  of  any  sensitiveness  to  wish  himself  in  the  depths 
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of  the  forest  away  from  the  vidnity  of  men,  rather  than 
encoimter  the  airs  of  those  on  their  temporary  thrones 
of  power.  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel.  I  shall  do  all  I  can, 
but  anticipate  no  success.  ...  I  called  to  see  Secretary 
Toucey  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  to  put  me  in  the 
way  of  finding  some  place  for  Charles,  but,  after  send- 
ing in  my  card  and  waiting  in  the  anteroom  for  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  hour,  he  took  no  notice  of  my  card, 
just  left  his  room,  passed  by  deUb^ ately  the  open  door 
of  the  anteroom  without  speaking  to  me,  and  left  the 
building.  This  may  be  all  explained  and  I  will  charitably 
hope  there  was  no  intention  of  rudeness  to  me,  but,  un- 
explained, a  ruder  slight  could  not  well  be  conceived.** 

The  affection  of  the  three  Morse  brothers  for  each 
other  was  unusually  strong,  and  it  is  from  the  unre- 
served correspondence  between  Finley  and  Sidney  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  material  for  this  work  has 
been  gathered.  Both  of  these  brothers  possessed  a  keen 
sense  of  himior  and  delighted  in  playful  bant^.  The 
following  is  written  in  pencil  on  an  odd  scrap  of  paper 
and  has  no  date:  — 

"  When  my  brother  and  I  were  children  my  father  one 
day  took  us  each  on  his  knee  and  said:  'Now  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  character  of  each  of  you.*  He  then  told 
us  the  fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  'Now,*  said 
he,  'Finley '  (that  is  me),  'you  are  the  Hare  and  Sidney, 
your  brother,  is  the  Tortoise.  See  if  I  am  not  correct  in 
prophesying  your  future  careers.'  So  ever  since  it  has 
been  a  topic  of  banter  between  Sidney  and  me.  Some- 
times Sidney  seemed  to  be  more  prosperous  than  I; 
then  he  would  say,  'The  old  tortoise  is  ahead.*  Then  I 
would  take  a  vigorous  run  and  cry  out  to  him,  'The  hare 
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is  ahead/  For  I  am  naturaUy  quick  and  impulsive,  and 
he  sluggish  and  phlegmatic.  So  I  am  now  going  to  give 
him  the  Hare  riding  the  Tortoise  as  a  piece  of  fun. 
Sidney  will  say:  *Ah!  you  see  the  Hare  is  obliged  to  ride 
on  the  Tortoise  in  order  to  get  to  the  goal.'  But  I  shall 
say:  *  Yes,  but  the  Tortoise  could  not  get  there  unless  the 
Hare  spurred  him  up  and  guided  him.'  ** 

Both  of  these  brothers  achieved  success,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  moral  of  the  old  fable,  the  hare  quite 
outdistanced  the  tortoise,  without,  however,  kindling 
any  spark  of  jealousy  in  that  faithful  heart. 

While  Sidney  was  stiU  in  Europe  his  brother  writes  to 
him  on  December  29, 1867:  — 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  must  think  of  me  for  not  hav- 
ing written  to  you  since  my  return.  It  has  not  been  for 
want  of  will  but  truly  from  the  impossibility  of  with- 
drawing myself  from  an  unprecedented  pressure  of  more 
important  duties,  on  which  to  torite  so  that  you  could 
form  any  dear  idea  of  them  would  be  impossible.  These 
duties  arise  from  the  state  of  my  afiFairs  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  conduct  of  parties  intent  on  controlling 
all  my  property.  But,  I  am  happy  to  state,  my  affairs 
are  in  a  way  of  adjustment  through  the  active  exertions 
of  my  faithful  agent  and  friend,  Mr.  Kendall,  so  far  as 
his  declining  strength  permits.  ...  I  wish  you  were  near 
me  so  that  we  could  exchange  views  on  many  subjects, 
particularly  on  the  one  which  so  largely  occupies  public 
attention  everywhere.  I  have  been  collecting  works  pro 
and  con  on  the  Slavery  question  with  a  view  o[  writing 
upon  it.  We  are  in  perfect  accord,  I  think,  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  believe  that  you  and  I  would  be  considered  in 
New  England  as  rank  heretics,  for,  I  confess,  the  more  I 
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study  the  subject  the  moie  I  feel  compelled  to  dedaie 
myself  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  question. 

'"I  care  not  for  the  judgment  of  men»  however;  I  fed 
on  sure  ground  while  standing  on  Bible  doctrine,  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  fearful  hallucina- 
tion, not  less  absurd  than  that  ^diich  beclouded  some  of 
the  most  pious  and  otherwise  intelligent  minds  of  the 
days  of  Salem  witchcraft,  has  for  a  time  darkened  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  North/* 

The  event  has  seemed  to  prove  that  it  was  the  South- 
em  sympathizers  at  the  North,  those  **most  pious  and 
otherwise  intelligent  minds,'*  whose  moral  atmofiphere 
was  darkened  by  a  ""  fearful  hallucination,'*  for  no  one 
now  claims  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution  because 
the  Bible  says,  *' Slaves,  obey  your  masters." 

I  have  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  Morse's 
visit  to  Europe  in  1856  was  to  seek  to  p^*suade  the 
various  Governments  which  were  using  his  telegraph  to 
grant  him  some  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  idea  was 
received  favorably  at  the  di£Ferent  courts,  and  resulted 
in  a  concerted  movement  initiated  by  the  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  representing  France,  and  participated  in  by  ten  of 
the  European  nations.  The  sittings  of  this  convention, 
or  congress,  were  held  in  Paris  from  Aprils  1858,  to  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  the  result  is  announced  in 
a  letter  of  Count  Walewski  to  Morse  of  September  1 : — 

Sir, — It  is  with  lively  satisfaction  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  announce  to  you  that  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  will  be  remitted  to  you,  in  four  an- 
nuities, in  the  name  <d  France,  of  Austria,  of  Belgium, 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  Piedmont,  of  Russia,  of  the 
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Holy  See»  of  Sweden,  of  Tuscany  and  of  Turkey,  as  an 
honorary  gratuity,  and  as  a  reward,,  altogether  per- 
sonal, of  your  useful  labors.  Nothing  can  better  mark 
than  this  coUective  act  of  reward  the  sentiment  of 
public  gratitude  which  your  invention  has  so  justly 
excited. 

The  Emperor  has  already  given  you  a  testimonial 
of  his  high  esteem  when  he  conferred  upon  you,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  decoration  of  a  Chevalier  of  his 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  You  will  find  a  new  mark 
of  it  in  the  initiative  which  his  Majesty  wished  that 
his  government  should  take  in  this  conjuncture;  and  the 
decision  that  I  charge  myself  to  bring  to  your  knowl- 
edge b  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  eager  and  sympathetic 
adhesion  that  his  proposition  has  met  with  from  the 
states  I  have  just  enumerated. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  on  this  occasion,  sir,  my  per- 
sonal congratulations,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  my 
sentiments  of  the  most  distinguished  consideration. 

While  this  letter  is  dated  September  1,  the  amount 
of  the  gratuity  agreed  upon  seems  to  have  been  made 
known  soon  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  convention,  for 
on  April  29,  the  following  letter  was  written  to  Morse  by 
M.  van  den  Broek,  his  agent  in  all  the  preliminaries 
leading  up  to  the  convention,  and  who,  by  the  way,  was 
to  receive  as  his  commission  one  third  of  the  amount  of 
the  award,  whatever  it  might  be:  ""I  have  this  morning 
seen  the  secretary  of  the  Minister,  and  f  rcmi  him  learned 
that  the  sum  defimtely  fixed  is  400,000  francs,  payable 
in  four  years.  This  does  not  by  any  means  answer 
our  e3q>ectations,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  much 
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disappointed,  yet  I  used  eveiy  exertion  in  my  power, 
but  without  avail,  to  procure  a  grant  of  a  larger  sum/' 

It  certainly  was  a  pitiful  return  lor  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  Morse's  invention  had  saved  or  earned  for 
those  nations  which  used  it  as  a  government  monopoly, 
and  while  I  find  no  note  of  complaint  in  his  own  letters, 
his  friends  were  more  outq)oken.  Mr.  Kendall,  in  a 
letter  of  May  18,  acclaims:  *'I  know  not  how  to  express 
my  contempt  of  the  meanness  of  the  European  Gov^ 
emments  in  the  award  they  propose  to  make  you 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Telegraph.  I  had  set  the  sum 
at  half  a  million  dollars  as  the  least  that  they  could 
feel  to  be  at  all  compatible  with  their  dignity.  I  hope 
you  will  acknowledge  it  more  as  atribute  to  the  merits 
of  your  invention  than  as  an  adequate  reward  for  it." 

And  in  a  letter  of  June  5,  answering  one  of  Morse's 
which  must  have  contained  some  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, Mr.  Kendall  says  further:  '*In  reference  to  the 
second  subject  of  your  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is 
only  as  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  your  invention 
that  the  European  grant  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  con- 
sidered either  'generous'  or  *  magnanimous.'  As  an 
indemnity  it  is  niggardly  and  mean." 

It  will  be  in  place  to  record  here  the  testimonials  of 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Inventor  of  the 
Telegraph,  manifested  in  various  forms:  — 

France.  A  contributor  to  the  honoraiy  gratuity,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Prussia.  The  Scientific  Gold  Medal  of  Prussia  set 
in  the  lid  of  a  gold  snuff-box. 

Austria.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  Scientific  Gold  Medal  of  Austria. 
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Russia.  A  contributor  to  the  honoraiy  gratuity. 

Spain.  The  cross  of  Knight  Commander  de  Numero 
of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

Portugal.  The  cross  of  a  Knight  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword. 

Italy.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  cross  of  a  Knight  of  Saints  Lazaro  and  Mauritio. 

Wiirttemherg.  The  Scientific  Gold  Medal  of  WUrt- 
temberg. 

Turkey.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  decoration  in  diamonds  of  the  Nishan  Utichar,  or 
Order  of  Glory. 

Denmark.  The  cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Dannebrog. 

Holy  See.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

Belgium.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

HoUand.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratmty. 

Sweden.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

Great  Britain.  Nationally  nothing. 

SvntzerUmd.  Nationally  nothing. 

Saxony.  Nationally  nothing. 

The  decorations  and  medals  enumerated  above,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Danish  cross,  which  had  to  be  re- 
turned at  the  death  of  the  recipient,  and  one  of  the 
medals,  which  mysteriously  disappeared  many  years 
ago,  are  now  in  the  Morse  case  at  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  having  been  presented  to  that  institu-* 
tion  by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  inventor. 
It  should  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  honors  be- 
stowed on  him  by  foreign  governments,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Swe- 
den, a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Prance  and  of  the 
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principal  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  ahready  noted  in  these  pages  that  his  abna  mater ^ 
Yale,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

I  have  said  that  I  find  no  note  of  complaint  in  Morse's 
letters.  Whatever  his  feelings  of  disappointment  may 
have  been,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  the  following  let- 
ter to  Count  Walewski  on  Sq>tember  15, 1858.  Perhaps 
a  slight  note  of  irony  may  be  read  into  the  sentence 
accepting  the  gratuity,  but,  if  intended,  I  fear  it  was 
too  feeble  to  have  reached  its  mark,  and  the  letter  is» 
as  a  whole  and  under  the  circumstances,  almost  too 
fulsome,  conforming, 'however,  to  the  stilted  style  of 
the  time:  — 

On  my  return  to  Paris  from  Switzerland  I  have  this 
day  received,  from  the  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  gratifying  information  which  Your  Excellency 
did  me  the  honor  to  send  to  me  through  him,  respecting 
the  decision  of  the  congress  of  the  distinguished  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  ten  of  the  August  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  held  in  special  reference  to  myself. 

You  have  had  the  considerate  kindness  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  a  proceeding  which  reflects  the  highest 
honor  upon  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  noble 
associates,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  language  adequately 
to  express  to  them  my  fedings  of  profound  gratitude. 

But  especially.  Your  Excellency,  do  I  want  words  to 
express  towards  the  august  head  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  Your  Excellency,  the  thankful  senti- 
ments of  my  heart  for  the  part  so  prominently  taken  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  by  Your  Excdlency,  in  so 
generously  initiating  this  measure  for  my  honor  in 
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inviting  the  govenunents  of  Europe  to  a  conference  on 
the  subject,  and  for  so  zealously  and  warmly  advocating 
and  perseveringly  conducting  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, the  measure  in  which  the  Imperial  Government 
so  magnanimously  took  the  initiative. 

I  accept  the  gratuity  thus  tendered,  on  the  basis  of 
an  honorary  testimonial  and  a  personal  reward,  with 
tenfold  more  gratification  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  sum  of  money,  however  large,  offered  on  the 
basis  of  a  commercial  negotiation. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  receive  my  thanks,  how- 
ever inadequately  expressed,  and  to  believe  that  I  ap- 
preciate Your  Excellency's  kind  and  generous  services 
performed  in  the  midst  of  your  high  official  duties,  con- 
summating a  proceeding  so  unique,  and  in  a  manner 
so  graceful,  that  personal  kindness  has  been  beautifully 
blended  with  official  dignity. 

I  will  address  respectively  to  the  honorable  ministers 
who  were  Your  Excellency's  colleagues  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  their  participation  in  this  act  of  high  honor  to  me. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my 
lasting  gratitude  and  highest  consideration  in  subscrib- 
ing myself 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Samusl  F.  B.  Mobsb. 
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SEPTEMBER  8, 1858  —  SEPTEMBER  fl.  1868 

Visits  Europe  again  with  a  large  family  party.  —  Regrets  this.  —  Sella  lor 
Porto  Rioo  with  wife  and  two  diildren.  —  FIrrt  impressionB  of  the  tropica.  — 
Hospitalities.  —  His  son-in-law's  plantation.  —  Death  of  Alfred  VaiL— > 
fimithsanian  enonefates  Heniy.  —  European  honors  to  Morse.  —  First  line 
of  teiegn^h  in  Porto  Rico.  —  Banquet.  —  Returns  home.  —  Reoeptioii  at 
Poughkeepsie.  —  Refuses  to  become  camfidate  for  the  Ptesidency.  —  Piir-> 
diases  New  York  house.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  claims  part  of  European  gratuity* 

—  Succeeds  through  legal  technicality.  —  Visit  of  Prince  of  Wales.  —  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  —  War  douds.  —  Letters  on  slavery,  etc.  —  Matthew  Vaasar. 

—  Efforts  as  peacemaker.  —  Foresees  N<xthem  victory.  —  Gkximy  forebod- 
ings. —  Monument  to  his  father.  —  Divides  part  of  European  gratuity  with 
widow  of  VsjL  —  Omtinued  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace.  —  Bible  arguments 
in  favor  of  slavery. 

Many  letters  of  this  period,  induding  a  whole  letter* 
press  copy-book,  are  missing,  many  of  the  letters  in 
other  copy-books  are  quite  illegible  through  the  fading 
of  the  ink,  and  others  have  been  torn  out  (by  whom  I  do 
not  know)  and  have  entirely  disi4)peared.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  summarize  the  events  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  1858,  and  of  some  of  the  following 
years. 

We  find  that,  on  July  24, 1858,  Morse  sailed  with  his 
family,  including  his  three  young  boys,  his  mothor-in- 
law  and  other  relatives,  a  party  of  fifteen  all  told,  for 
Havre  on  the  steamer  Fulton;  that  he  was  tendered  a 
banquet  by  his  f ellow-countrymea  in  Paris,  and  that  he 
was  received  with  honor  wherever  he  went.  /Travelling 
with  a  large  family  was  a  different  proposition  from  the 
independence  which  he  had  enjoyed  on  his  previous 
visits  to  Europe,  when  he  was  either  alone  or  accom- 
panied only  by  his  wife  and  niece,  and  he  pathetically 
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remarks  to  his  brother  Sidney,  in  a  letter  of  September 
8,  written  from  Interlaken:  '^It  was  a  great  mistake  I 
committed  in  bringing  my  family.  I  have  scarcely  had 
one  moment's  pleasure,  and  am  almost  worn  out  with 
anxieties  and  cares.  If  I  get  back  safe  with  them  to 
Paris  I  hope,  after  arranging  my  affairs  there,  to  go 
as  direct  as  possible  to  Southampton,  and  settle  them 
there  till  I  sail  in  November.  I  am  tired  of  travelling 
and  long  for  the  repose  of  Locust  Grove,  if  it  shall 
please  our  Heavenly  Father  to  permit  us  to  meet  there 
again." 

Before  returning  to  the  quiet  of  his  home  on  the  Hud- 
son, however,  he  paid  a  visit  which  he  had  long  had 
in  contemplation.  On  November  17,  1858,  he  and  his 
wife  and  their  two  younger  sons  sailed  from  Southamp- 
ton for  Porto  Rico,  where  his  elder  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Lind,  had  for  many  years  lived,  and  wh^«  his 
younger  daughter  had  been  visiting  while  he  was  in 
Europe.  He  describes  his  first  impressions  of  a  tropical 
country  in  a  letter  to  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Griswold, 
who  had  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  Geneva  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  his  son  Arthur,  a  lad  of 
nine:  — 

"In  St.  Thomas  we  received  every  possible  attention. 
The  Governor  called  on  us  and  invited  Edward  and 
myself  to  breakfast  (at  10.80  o'clock)  the  day  we  left. 
He  lives  in  a  fine  mansion  on  one  of  the  lesser  hills  that 
enclose  the  harbor,  having  directly  beneath  him  on  the 
slope,  and  only  separated  by  a  wall,  the  residence  of 
Santa  Anna.  He  was  invited  to  be  present,  but  he  was 
ill  (so  he  said)  and  excused  himself .  I  presume  his  illness 
was  occasioned  by  the  thought  of  meeting  an  American 
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from  the  States,  f cnr  he  holds  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
perfect  hatred,  so  much  so  as  to  refuse  to  receive  United 
States  money  in  change  from  his  servants  on  thdr  re* 
turn  from  market. 

"'A  few  days  in  diange  of  latitude  make  wonderful 
changes  in  f edings  and  clothing.  'When  we  left  Eng- 
land the  air  was  wintry,  and  thick  woolen  clothing  and 
fires  were  necessary.  The  first  ni^t  at  sea  blankets 
were  in  great  demand.  With  two  extra  and  my  great- 
coat over  all  I  was  comfortably  warm.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  great-coat  was  dispensed  with,  then  one 
blanket,  then  another,  until  a  sheet  alone  began  to  be 
enou|^,  and  the  last  two  or  three  nights  on  board  this 
slight  covering  was  too  much.  When  we  got  into  the 
harbor  of  St.  Thomas  the  temperature  was  oppressive; 
our  slightest  summer  clothing  was  in  demand.  Sur- 
rounded by  pomegranate  trees,  magnificent  oleanders* 
cocoa-nut  trees  with  their  large  fruit  some  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  aloe  and  innumerable,  and  to  me 
strange,  tropical  plants,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
December. .  . . 

'*We  arrived  on  Thursday  morning  and  remained 
until  Monday  morning,  Edward  having  engaged  a  Long 
Island  schooner,  which  happened  to  be  in  port,  to  take 
us  to  Arroyo.  At  four  o^dock  the  Governor  sent  his 
official  barge,  under  the  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
port,  a  most  excellent,  intelligent,  scientific  gentleman, 
who  had  breakfasted  with  us  at  the  Governor's  in  the 
morning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rowed  alongside 
of  the  schooner  Estelle,  and  before  dark  were  under  way 
and  out  of  the  harbor.  Our  quarters  were  very  small 
and  close,  but  not  so  uncomfortable. 


ms  soN-m-iAWs  plantation    soo 

At  daylight  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  we  were 
along  the  shores  of  Porto  Rico,  and  at  sunrise 
we  found  we  were  in  sight  of  Guyama  and  Arroyo,  and 
with  our  glasses  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  buildings  on 
Edward's  estate.  Susan  had  been  advised  of  our  coming 
and  a  flag  was  flying  on  the  house  in  answer  to  the 
signal  we  made  from  the  vessel.  In  two  or  three  hours 
we  got  to  the  shore,  as  near  as  was  sale  for  the  vessdl» 
and  then  in  the  doctor's  boat,  which  had  paid  us  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  see  that  we  did  not  bring  yellow  fever  or 
other  infectious  disease,  the  kind  doctor,  an  Irishman 
educated  in  America,  took  us  ashore  at  a  little  tempo- 
rary landing-place  to  avoid  the  surf.  On  the  shore  there 
were  some  handkerchiefs  shaking,  and  in  a  crowd  we  saw 
Susan  and  Leila,  and  Charlie  (his  grandson]  who  were 
waiting  for  us  in  carriages,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
embraced  them  all.  The  sun  was  hot  upon  us,  but,  after 
a  ride  of  two  or  three  miles,  we  came  to  the  Henrietta, 
my  dear  Edward  and  Susan's  residence,  and  were  soon 
under  the  roof  of  a  spacious,  el^ant  and  most  com- 
modious mansion.  And  h^«  we  are  with  midsummer 
temperature  and  vegetation,  but  a  tropical  vegetation, 
all  around  us. 

'^  Wdl,  we  always  knew  that  Edward  was  a  prince  of 
a  man,  but  we  did  not  know,  or  rather  appreciate,  that 
he  has  a  princely  estate  and  in  as  fine  order  as  any  in 
the  island.  When  I  say  'fine  order,'  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  laid  out  like  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  nor  is  there 
quite  as  much  picturesqueness  in  a  level  plain  of  sugar 
canes  as  in  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of  the  gardens  of 
Versailles;  but  it  is  a  rich  and  wdl-cultivated  estate  of 
some  fourteen  hundred  acres,  gradually  rising  for  two 
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or  three  nules  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountains, 
including  some  of  them,  and  stretching  into  the  valleys 
between  them." 

'  His  visit  to  Porto  Rico  was  a  most  ddi^tful  one  to 
him  in  many  ways,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  it 
further  on,  but  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  two 
events  which  occurred  just  at  this  time,  and  which 
showed  him  that,  even  in  this  land  of  dolce  far  niente^ 
he  could  not  escape  the  griefs  and  cares  whidi  are  com- 
mon to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  a  letter  of  February  20,  announces 
the  death  of  one  of  his  early  associates:  **I  presume  you 
will  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you  of  the  death  of 
Alfred  Vail.  He  had  sold  most  of  his  telegraph  stocks 
and  told  me  when  I  last  saw  him  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty he  could  procure  the  means  of  comfort  for  his 
family." 

Morse  had  heard  of  this  melancholy  event,  for,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaffner  of  February  22,  he  says:  ''Poor 
Vail!  alas,  he  is  gone.  I  only  heard  of  the  event  on 
Saturday  last.  This  death,  and  the  death  of  many 
friends  besides,  has  made  me  fed  sad.  Vail  ou^t  to 
have  a  i»oper  notice.  He  was  an  upri^^t  man,  and,  al- 
thou^  some  ways  of  his  made  him  unpopular  with 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  yet  I  believe  his 
intentions  were  good,  and  his  faults  were  the  result  more 
of  ill-health,  a  dyspeptic  habit,  than  of  his  heart." 

He  refers  to  this  also  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney 
of  February  23: ''Poor  Vail  is  gone.  He  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  original  difficulty  with  the  sensitive  Henry, 
he  all  the  time  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  him  honor." 

And  on  March  80,  he  answers  Mr.  Kendall's  letter: 
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*'I  regret  to  learn  that  poor  Vail  was  so  straitened  in 
his  circumstances  at  his  death.  I  intend  paying  a  visit 
to  his  father  and  family  on  my  return.  I  may  be  able 
to  relieve  them  in  some  degree" 

This  intention  he  fulfilled,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
and  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  tone  of  these 
letters  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  Morse  has  been 
accused  of  gross  ingratitude  and  injustice  towards  Al- 
fred Vail,  whereas  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  connection  proves  quite  the 
contraiy.  Vail's  advocates,  in  loudly  duming  for  him 
much  more  than  the  evidence  shows  he  was  entitled  to, 
have  not  hesitated  to  employ  gross  personal  abuse  of 
Morse  in  their  newspaper  articles,  letters,  etc.,  even 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  has  made  my  task 
rather  difficult,  for,  while  earnestly  desirous  of  giving 
every  possible  credit  to  Vail,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
introduce  much  evidence,  which  I  should  have  preferred 
to  omit,  to  show  the  essential  weakness  of  his  character; 
he  seems  to  have  been  foredoomed  to  failure.  He  un- 
doubtedly was  of  great  assistance  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  invention,  and  for  this  Morse  always  cheerfully 
gave  him  full  credit,  but  I  have  proved  that  he  did  not 
invent  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet,  which  has  been  so 
insistently  claimed  for  him,  and  that  his  services  as  a 
mechanician  were  soon  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  more 
skilful  men.  I  have  also  shown  that  he  practically  left 
Morse  to  his  fate  in  the  darkest  years  of  the  struggle 
to  bring  the  telegraph  into  public  use,  and  that,  by  his 
morbid  suspicions,  he  hampered  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Slendall  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  For  all  this 
Morse  never  bore  him  any  ill-will,  but  endeavored  in 
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every  way  to  foster  and  safeguard  his  interests.  That 
he  did  not  succeed  was  no  fault  of  his. 

Another  reminder  that  he  was  but  human,  and  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  sail  serendy  along  on  the  calm 
seas  of  popular  favor  without  an  occasional  squall,  was 
given  to  him  just  at  this  time.  Professor  Joseph  Henry 
had  requested  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
to  enquire  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  controvert 
between  himself  and  Morse,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Henry's  testimony  in  the  telegraph  suits,  tinged  as  this 
testimony  was  with  bitterness  on  account  of  the  omis- 
sions in  Yail's  book,  and  which  was  fanned  into  a  flame 
by  Morse's  '"Defense."  The  latter  resented  the  fact 
that  all  these  proceedings  had  takea  place  while  he  was 
out  of  the  country,  and  without  giving  him  an  opp<v- 
timity  to  present  his  side  of  the  case.  However,  he 
shows  his  willingness  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  letter  to 
Colonel  Shaff ner  of  February  22,  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted:  — 

'"Well,  it  has  taken  him  four  years  to  fire  off  his  gun, 
and  perhaps  I  am  killed.  When  I  return  I  shall  e3camine 
my  wounds  and  see  if  they  are  mortal,  and,  if  so,  shall 
endeavor  to  die  becomingly.  Seriously,  however,  if 
there  are  any  new  facts  which  go  to  exculpate  Henry  for 
his  attack  upon  me  before  the  courts  at  a  moment  when 
I  was  struggling  against  those  who,  from  whatever  mo* 
tive,  wished  to  deprive  me  of  my  rights,  and  even  of  my 
character,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  learn  them,  and» 
if  I  have  unwittingly  done  him  injustice,  shall  also  be 
most  happy  to  make  proper  amaids.  But  as  all  this  is 
for  the  future,  as  I  know  of  no  facts  which  alter  the 
case,  and  as  I  am  wholly  unconscious  of  having  done 
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him  any  injustice,  I  must  wait  to  see  what  he  has  put 
forth." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney,  of  February  28,  he 
philosophizes  as  follows:  — 

""I  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  singular  coincidence  of 
events  in  my  experience  of  life,  especially  in  that  part 
of  it  devoted  to  the  invention  of  the  Telegraph,  to  wit, 
that,  when  any  special  and  marked  honor  has  been  con* 
ferred  upon  me,  there  has  inunediately  succeeded  some 
event  of  the  envious  or  sordid  character  seemingly  as 
a  set-off,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  invariably  to 
prevent  any  excess  of  exultation  on  my  part.  Can  this 
be  accident?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wise  ordering  of  events 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  draw  me  away  from 
r^>ose  in  earthly  honor  to  the  more  substantial  and 
enduring  honor  that  comes  only  from  God?  ...  I 
pray  for  wisdom  to  direct  in  such  trials,  and  in  any 
answer  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  give  to  Henry 
or  others,  I  desire  most  of  all  to  be  mindful  of  that 
charity  which  'suffereth  long,  which  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up»  hopeth  all  things,  thinketh  no 
evil/" 

This  check  to  self -laudation  came  at  an  appropriate 
moment,  as  he  said,  for  just  at  this  time  honors  were 
being  plentifully  showered  upon  him.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  first  notified  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spanish  dec- 
oration, and  of  the  probability  of  Portugal's  following 
suit.  Perhaps  even  more  gratifying  still  was  his  dec- 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Sweden,  for  this  was  a  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a 
scientist,  and  not  as  a  mere  promoter,  as  he  had  been 
contemptuously  called*   On  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico 
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too  he  was  being  honored  and  it/bed.  On  March  2,  he 
writes:  — 

"'I  have  just  completed  with  success  the  construction 
and  organization  of  the  short  telegraph  line»  the  first  on 
this  island,  initiating  the  great  enterprise  of  the  South- 
em  Telegraph  route  to  Europe  from  our  shores,  so  far 
as  to  interest  the  Porto  Ricans  in  the  value  of  the  inven* 
tion. 

^'Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  ezdtemoit  here  fw 
this  smaU  place.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Guayama  determined  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  this  little  line,  in  which  they  take  a  great  pride  as 
being  the  first  in  the  island,  and  so  they  complimented 
me  with  a  pubUc  breakfast  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  Guayama. 

''The  commandant  and  alcalde,  the  collector  and 
captain  of  the  port,  with  all  the  officials  of  the  place,  and 
the  clergy  of  Guayama  and  Arroyo,  and  gentlemen 
planters  and  merchants  of  the  two  towns,  numbering 
in  all  about  forty,  were  present.  We  sat  down  at  one 
o'clock  to  a  very  handsome  breakfast,  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  kind  and  generous  feeling  were  mani- 
fested. My  portrait  was  behind  me  upon  the  wall 
draped  with  the  Spanish  and  American  flags.  I  gave 
them  a  short  address  of  thanks,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  them  in  the  great  Telegraph  line  which 
wiU  give  them  communication  with  the  whole  world. 
I  presume  accounts  will  be  published  in  the  United 
States  from  the  Porto  Rico  papers.  Thus  step  by  step 
(shall  I  not  rather  say  stride  by  stride?)  the  Telegn^h 
is  compassing  the  world. 
'  ''My  accounts  from  Madrid  assure  me  that  the  gov« 
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emmait  will  soon  have  all  the  papers  prepared  for 
grantmg  the  concession  to  Mr.  Perry,  our  former  sec- 
retary of  l^ation  at  Madrid,  in  connection  with  Sir 
James  Carmichael,  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegri^h  Company,  and 
others.  The  recent  consolidation  plan  in  the  United 
States  has  removed  the  only  hesitation  I  had  in  sus- 
taining this  new  enterprise,  for  I  feared  that  I  might 
unwittingly  injure,  by  a  counter  plan,  those  it  was 
my  duty  to  support.  Being  now  in  harmony  with  the 
American  Company  and  the  Newfoundland  Company, 
I  presume  all  my  other  companies  will  derive  benefit 
rather  than  injury  from  the  success  oi  this  new  and 
grand  enterprise.  At  any  rate  I  feel  impelled  to  support 
all  plans  that  manifestly  tend  to  the  complete  drcum- 
v^ition  of  the  globe,  and  the  bringing  into  telegraphic 
connection  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  this  when 
I  am  not  fully  assured  that  present  personal  interests 
may  not  temporarily  suffer.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
harmonious  arrangements  are  made  between  the  vari- 
ous companies  in  the  United  States,  although  I  have 
been  so  ill-used.  I  will  have  no  litigation  if  I  can  avoid 
it.  Even  Henry  may  have  the  field  in  quiet,  unless  he 
has  presented  a  case  too  flagrantly  unjust  to  leave  un- 
answered.*' 

The  short  line  of  tdegri^h  was  from  hk  son-in-law's 
house  to  his  place  of  business  on  the  bay,  about  two 
miles,  and  the  building  of  it  gave  rise  to  the  l^end  on  the 
island  that  Morse  conducted  some  of  his  first  electrical 
experiments  in  Porto  Rico,  which,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

There  is  much  correspondence  concerning  the  pro- 
posed cable  from  Spain  or  Portugal  by  various  routes  to 
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the  West  Indies  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

The  rest  of  their  stay  in  Porto  Bico  was  greatly  en« 
joyed  by  all  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks  incidental  to 
the  tropics,  to  one  of  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Goodrich,  who  was  then  in  Europe. 
Speaking  of  his  wife  he  says:  '^She  is  dreadfully  troubled 
with  a  plague  which,  if  you  have  heea  in  Italy,  I  am 
sure  you  are  no  stranger  to.  ^Ptdci,  jndci.*  If  you  have 
not  had  a  colony  of  them  settled  upon  you,  and  quar- 
tered, and  giving  you  no  quarter,  you  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  travellers  in  Italy.  Well,  I  wiU  pit  any  two 
pidci  of  Porto  Rico  against  any  ten  you  can  bring  from 
Italy,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  see  them  bite  the  dust 
before  the  bites  of  our  Porto  Rico  breed." 

His  letters  are  filled  with  apothegms  and  reflections 
on  life  in  general  and  his  own  in  particidar,  and  they 
alone  would  almost  fill  a  book.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, of  March  80,  we  find  the  following:  — 

'^I  had  hoped  to  return  from  honors  abroad  to  enjoy 
a  little  rest  from  litigation  at  home,  but,  if  I  must  take 
up  arms,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  them  efficiently  in 
self-defense,  and  in  a  chivalrous  manner  as  becometh  a 
*  Knight.*  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  position 
abroad,  but  I  suppose,  as  I  am  not  yet  under  the  ground, 
honors  to  a  living  inventor  must  have  their  offset  in  the 
attacks  of  envy  and  avarice. 

''"Wrath  is  cruel,  but  who  can  stand  before  envy?' 
says  the  wise  man.  The  contest  with  the  envious  is  in- 
deed an  annoyance,  but,  if  <me's  spirit  is  under  the  ri^t 
guidance  and  revenge  does  not  actuate  the  strife,  vic- 
tory is  very  certain*  My  position  is  no  w  such  before  the 
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world  that  I  shall  use  it  rather  to  correct  my  own  tem- 
per than  to  make  it  a  means  of  arrogant  exultation/' 

He  and  his  family  left  the  island  in  the  middle  of 
April,  1859,  and  in  due  time  reached  their  Poughkeepsie 
home.  The  "Daily  Ptess"  of  that  city  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  homecoming:  — 

""For  some  time  previous  to  the  hour  at  which  the 
train  was  to  arrive  hundreds  of  people  were  seen  fbcking 
from  all  directions  to  the  railroad  d^>ot,  both  in  car- 
riages and  on  foot,  and  when  the  train  did  arrive,  and 
the  familiar  and  loved  form  of  Professor  Morse  was 
recognized  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multitude.  As  soon 
as  the  cheers  subsided  Professor  Morse  was  approached 
by  the  committee  of  reception  and  welcomed  to  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  to  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

'^A  great  procession  was  then  formed  composed  of 
the  carriages  of  citizens.  The  sidewalks  were  crowded 
with  people  on  foot,  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
which  had  been  dismissed  for  the  occasion,  being  quite 
conspicuous  among  them.  Amid  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  waving  of  flags,  and  the  gratulations  of  the  people, 
the  procession  proceeded  through  a  few  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  then  drove  to  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Professor  Morse,  the  band  playing,  as  th^  entered  the 
grounds,  'Sweet  Home'  and  then  'Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

"The  gateways  at  the  entrance  had  been  arched 
with  evergreens  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  As  the 
carriage  containing  their  loved  proprietor  drove  along 
the  gravelled  roads  we  noticed  that  several  of  the  do- 
mestics, unable  to  restrain  their  welcomes,  ran  to  his 
carriage  and  gave  and  received  salutati<ms.  After  a  free 
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interchange  of  salutations  and  a  general '  shake-hands,' 
the  people  withdrew  and  left  their  honored  guest  to  the 
retirement  of  his  own  beautiful  home. 

*'So  the  world  reverences  its  great  men,  and  so  it 
ought.  In  Professor  Morse  we  find  those  simple  ele- 
ments of  greatness  which  elevate  him  infinitely  above 
the  hero  of  any  ci  the  world's  sanguinary  conflicts,  or 
any  of  the  most  successful  aspirants  after  political 
power.  He  has  benefited  not  only  America  and  the 
world,  but  has  dignified  and  benefited  the  whole  race/* 

His  friends  and  neighbors  desired  to  honor  him  still 
further  by  a  public  recqption,  but  this  he  felt  obliged  to 
decline,  and  in  his  letter  of  regret  he  expresses  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments:  ''If,  during  my  late  absence  abroad, 
I  have  received  unprecedented  honors  from  European 
nations,  convened  in  special  congress  for  the  purpose, 
and  have  also  received  marks  of  honor  from  individual 
Sovereigns  and  from  Scientific  bodies,  all  which  have 
gratified  me  quite  as  much  for  the  honor  reflected  by 
them  upon  my  country  as  upon  myself,  there  are  none 
of  these  testimonials,  be  assured,  which  have  so  stron^y 
touched  my  heart  as  this  your  beautiful  tribute  61 
kindly  feeling  from  esteemed  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens.'' 

Among  the  letters  which  had  accumulated  during  his 
absence,  Morse  found  one,  written  some  time  previ- 
ously, from  a  Mr.  Reibart,  who  had  published  his  name 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
In  courteously  declining  this  honor  Morse  drily  adds: 
''There  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  more  able  (not 
to  say  millions  more  willing)  to  take  any  office  they  can 
obtain,  and  perform  its  functions  more  faithfully  and 
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with  more  benefit  to  the  country.  While  this  is  the  case 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  country  will  suffer  should  one  like 
myself,  wearied  with  the  struggles  and  litigations  of 
half  a  century,  desire  to  be  excused  from  encountering 
the  annoyances  and  misapprehensions  inseparable  from 
political  life/* 

Thanks  to  the  successful  efforts  of  his  good  friend, 
Mr.  Kendall,  he  was  now  financially  independent,  so 
much  so  that  he  felt  justified  in  purchasing,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1859,  the  property  at  5  West  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  where  the  winters  of  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  passed,  except  when  he  was  abroad. 
This  house  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  commercial 
structure,  but  a  bronze  tablet  marks  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  old-fashioned  brown  stone  mansion. 

While  his  mind  was  comparatively  at  rest  regarding 
money  matters,  he  was  not  yet  free  from  vexatious 
litigation,  and  his  opinion  of  lawyers  is  tersely  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  December  27,  1859:  ''I 
have  not  lost  my  respect  for  law  but  I  have  for  its  ad- 
ministrators; not  so  much  for  any  premeditated  dis- 
honesty as  for  their  stupidity  and  want  of  just  insight 
into  a  case." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  a  practical  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  aphorism,  for  his  ^' thorn  in  the  flesh'' 
.never  ceased  from  rankling,  and  now  gave  a  new  in- 
stance of  the  depths  to  which  an  unscrupulous  man  could 
descend.  On  June  9,  1860,  Morse  writes  to  his  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  of  Boston:  ^'You 
may  remember  that  Smith,  just  before  I  sailed  for 
Europe  in  1858,  intimated  that  he  should  demand  of 
me  a  portion  of  the  Honorary  Gratuity  voted  to  me  by 
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the  congress  of  ten  powers  at  Paris.  I  procured  your 
opinion,  as  you  know,  and  I  had  hoped  that  he  would 
not  insist  on  so  prqposterous  a  claim.  I  am,  however, 
disappointed;  he  has  rec^itly  renewed  it.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject  utterly 
denying  any  claim  on  his  part.  He  proposes  a  reference, 
but  I  have  not  yet  encouraged  him  to  think  I  would 
assent.  I  wish  your  advice  before  I  answer  him.** 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  meaner  case  of  extor- 
tion than  this.  As  Morse  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
of  August  S,  1860,  after  he  had  consented  to  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  three  persons:  '"I  have  no  apprehensions 
of  the  result  except  that  I  may  be  entrapped  by  some 
legal  technicalities.  Look  at  the  case  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view  and,  it  appears  to  me,  no  intelUgait,  just 
men  could  give  a  judgment  against  me  or  in  his  favor. 
Smith's  purchase  into  the  telegraph,  the  consid^ation 
he  gave,  was  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  prcq[>erty  in  the  in* 
vention  abroad  by  letters  pat^it  or  otherwise.  In  nuA 
property  he  was  to  share.  No  such  property  was 
created  there.  What  can  he  then  daim?  The  monies 
that  he  hazarded  (taking  his  own  estimate)  were  to  the 
amount  of  some  seven  thousand  dollars;  and  this  was 
an  advance,  virtually  a  loan,  to  be  paid  back  to  him  if 
he  had  created  the  property  abroad.  But  his  efforts 
bdng  fruitless  for  that  purpose,  and  of  no  value  what- 
ever to  me,  yet  procured  him  one  fourth  patent  interest 
in  the  United  States,  iot  which  we  know  he  has  ob- 
tained at  least  $S00,000.  Is  he  not  paid  amply  without 
claiming  a  portion  of  honorary  gifts  to  me?  Wellt  we 
shall  see  how  legal  men  look  at  the  matter.'* 

One  legal  man  of  great  brilliance  gave  his  opinicm 
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without  hesitation,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Morse's 
to  Mr.  Curtis,  of  July  14:  ^^I  had,  a  day  or  two  since, 
my  cousin  Judge  Breese,  late  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Illinois,  on  a  visit  to  me.  I  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  points,  after  which  he  scouted  the 
idea  that  any  court  of  l^al  character  could  for  a  mo- 
ment sustain  Smith's  cUim.  He  thought  my  argument 
unanswerable,  and  playfully  said:  *I  will  insure  you 
against  any  claim  from  Smith  for  a  bottle  of  cham« 
pagne.*" 

It  is  a  pity  that  Morse  did  not  close  with  the  offer  of 
the  learned  judge,  for,  in  spite  of  his  opinion,  in  spite 
of  the  opinion  of  most  men  of  intelligence,  in  defiance  of 
the  perfectly  obvious  and  proven  fact  that  Smith  had 
utterly  failed  in  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
that  the  award  had  been  made  to  Morse  '^as  a  reward 
altogether  personal'*  (foute  personelle)^  the  referees  de- 
cided in  Smith's  favor.  And  on  what  did  th^  base  this 
remarkable  decision?  On  the  ground  that  in  the  con* 
tract  of  1838  with  Smith  the  word "" otherwise"  occurs. 
Property  in  Europe  was  to  be  obtained  by  "letters 
patent"  or  "otherwise."  Of  course  no  actual  property 
had  been  obtained,  and  Smith  had  had  no  hand  in  secur- 
ing the  honorary  gratuity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  reasoning  of  these  sapient  referees.  They  were,  on 
Smith's  part.  Judge  Upham  of  New  Hampshire;  on 
Morse's,  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Boston;  and  Judge  Sprague,  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  Boston,  chairman. 

However,  the  decision  was  made,  and  Morse,  with 
characteristic  large-heartedness,  submitted  gracefully. 
On  October  15,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Curtis:  "I  ought,  per- 
haps, with  my  experience  to  leam  for  the  first  time  that 
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Law  and  Jtutiee  are  not  synonyms*  but»  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  excellent  referees,  for  each 
of  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  respect,  I  still  think 
that  they  have  not  given  a  decision  in  strict  conformity 
with  Law. ...  I  submit,  however,  to  law  with  kindly 
feelings  to  all,  and  now  bend  my  attention  to  repair  my 
losses  as  best  I  may/* 

As  remarked  before,  earlier  in  this  volume,  Morse» 
in  his  correspondence  with  Smith,  always  wrote  in  that 
courteous  manner  which  becomes  a  gentleman,  and  he 
expresses  his  dissent  from  the  verdict  in  this  manner  in 
a  letter  of  November  20,  in  answer  to  one  of  Smith% 
quibbling  over  the  allowance  to  Morse  by  the  referees 
of  certain  expenses:  ^'Throwing  aside  as  of  no  avail  any 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  equity  of  the  decision  of  the 
r^erees,  especially  in  the  view  of  a  conscientious  and 
high-minded  man,  I  now  deal  with  the  decision  as  it 
has  been  made,  since,  according  to  the  technicalities  of 
the  law,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  honorable  and 
honest  men  in  accordance  with  their  construction  oi  the 
language  of  the  deed  in  your  favor.  But  ^He  that 's con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still,'  and 
in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  injustice  of  being  compelled^ 
by  the  strict  construction  of  a  general  word,  to  pay  over 
to  you  any  portion  of  that  which  was  expressly  given  to 
me  as  a  personal  and  honorary  gratuity  by  the  European 
governments,  my  opinion  is  always  as  it  has  been,  an  opin- 
ion sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  every  intelligait  and 
honorable  man  who  has  studied  the  merits  of  the  case.'* 

He  was  hard  hit  for  a  time  by  this  unjust  decision, 
and  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  r^pretted  it  most 
because  it  prevented  him  from  bestowing  as  much  in 
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good  works  as  he  desired.  He  was  obliged  to  refuse 
many  requests  which  strongly  appealed  to  him.  His 
daily  mail  contained  numerous  requests  for  assistance 
in  sums  ^'from  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  cents," 
and  it  was  always  with  great  reluctance  that  he  refused 
anybody  anything. 

However,  as  is  usual  in  this  life,  the  gay  was  mingled 
with  the  grave,  and  we  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  prominent  men  to  arrange  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Edward  VH, 
on  his  visit  to  this  country.  I  have  already  referred  to 
one  incident  of  this  visit  when  Morse,  in  an  address  to 
the  Prince  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
referred  to  the  kindness  shown  him  in  London  by  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  now  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince.  Morse  had  hoped 
that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  entertaining  H.R.H. 
at  his  country  place  on  the  Hudson,  but  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  a  letter  of  October  8,  1860,  regrets  that 
this  cannot  be  managed:  — 

I  assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten  the  circumstances 
which  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  in 
18S9,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  you  again  during 
my  short  visit  to  this  continent.  I  fear  however  that 
a  visit  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  your  home,  however  I 
might  wish  it,  is  quite  impracticable,  although  on  our 
journey  up  the  Hudson  we  shall  pass  so  near  you.  Every 
hour  of  our  time  is  fully  engaged. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  seeing  you  in  New  York,  or, 
if  not,  is  there  any  better  hope  in  Boston?  If  you  should 
be  in  either  during  our  stay,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
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enough  to  call  upon  me.  Pray  let  ine  have  a  line  on 
Tliursday  at  New  York.  I  have  lately  been  much  in- 
terested in  some  electro-tel^priphic  inventions  of  yours 
which  are  new  to  me. 

Yours  very  truly* 

Nbwcastlb. 


to  another  function  in  honor  of  thePrincet 
Morse  says^  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall:  '^I  did  not  see 
you  after  the  so-styled  Ball  in  New  Yoik,  which  was 
not  a  baU  but  a  levee  and  a  great  jam.  I  hope  you  and 
yours  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it.'* 

The  war  clouds  in  his  beloved  country  were  now  low- 
ering most  ominously,  and»  true  to  his  convictions,  he 
exclaims  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ot  January  12,  1861:  *- 

""Our  politicians  are  playing  with  edged  tools.  It  is 
easy  to  raise  a  storm  by  those  who  cannot  control  it. 
If  I  trusted  at  all  in  them  I  should  despair  of  the  coun- 
try, but  an  Almighty  arm  mdces  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  he  will  restrain  the  rest.  There  is  some- 
thing so  unnatural  and  abhorrent  in  this  outcry  of  arms 
in  one  great  family  that  I  cannot  believe  it  will  come  to 
a  decision  by  the  sword.  Such  counsels  of  force  are  in 
the  court  of  passion,  not  of  reason.  Imagine  such  a  con- 
flict, imagine  a  victory,  no  matter  by  which  side.  Can 
the  victors  rejoice  in  the  blood  of  brethren  shed  in  a 
family  brawl?  Whose  heart  will  thrill  with  pride  at  such 
success?  No,  no.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  rejoicing 
that  one  of  my  sons  had  killed  the  other  in  a  brawl. 

**  But  I  have  not  time  to  add.  ( I  hope  for  the  best,  and 
even  can  see  beyond  the  clouds  of  the  hour  a  bri^ter 
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day.  God  bless  the  whole  family*  North,  South,  East 
and  West.  I  will  never  divide  them  in  my  heart  how- 
ever they  may  be  politically  or  geographically  divided.*'^ 

His  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  North  and  the  South  were,  of  course, 
destined  to  be  cruelly  dashed,  and  he  suffered  much 
during  the  next  few  years,  both  in  his  feelings  and  in  his 
purse,  on  account  of  the  war.  I  have  already  shown 
that  he,  with  many  other  pious  men,  believed  that 
slavery  was  a  divine  institution  and  that,  therefore,  the 
abolitionists  were  entirely  in  the  wrong;  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  secession. 
Holding  these  views,  he  was  misjudged  in  both  sections 
of  the  country.  Those  at  the  North  accused  him  of 
being  a  secessionist  because  he  was  not  an  abolitionist, 
and  many  at  the  South  held  that  he  must  be  an  aboU- 
tionist  because  he  lived  at  the  North  and  did  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  secession.  Many  pages  of  his  letter- 
books  are  filled  with  vehement  argiunents  upholding  his 
point  of  view,  and  he,  together  with  many  other  emi- 
nent men  at  the  North,  strove  without  success  to  avert 
the  war./His  former  pastor  at  Poughkeq>sie,  the  Rev- 
erend H.  G.  Ludlow,  in  long  letters,  with  many  Bible 
quotations,  called  upon  him  to  repent  him  of  his  sins 
and  join  the  cause  of  righteousness.  He,  in  still  longer 
letters,  indignantly  rq>elled  the  accusation  of  error,  and 
quoted  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  his  views.  He 
was  made  the  president  of  The  American  Society  for 
promoting  National  Unity,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Ludlow  he  uses  forceful  language:  — 

''The  tone  of  your  letter  calls  for  extraordinary  drafts 
on  Christian  charity.  Your  criticism  upon  and  denun- 
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dation  of  a  society  planned  in  the  inta^ests  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  all,  inaugurated  by  such  men  as 
Bishops  Mdlvaine  and  Hopkins,  Drs.  Krebs  and 
Button,  and  Winslow,  and  Bliss,  and  Van  Dyke,  and 
Ebwks,  and  Seabury,  and  Lord  and  Adams  of  Boston, 
and  Wilson  the  missionary,  and  Styles  and  Boorman,  and 
Flrof essor  Owen,  and  President  Woods,  and  Dr.  Parker, 
and  my  brothers,  and  many  others  as  warm-hearted, 
praying,  conscientious  Christians  as  ever  assembled  to 
devise  means  for  promoting  peace  —  denunciations  of 
these  and  such  as  these  cannot  but  be  painful  in  the 
highest  degree.  •  •  •  I  lay  no  stress  upon  these  names 
other  than  to  show  that  conscience  in  this  matter  has 
moved  some  Christians  quite  as  strongly  to  view  AboU- 
tumism  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  as  it  has  other 
Christian  minds  to  view  Slavery  as  a  sin,  and  so  to  con- 
denm  slaveholders  to  excommunication,  and  simply  for 
being  slaveholders. 

''Who  is  to  decide  in  a  conflict  of  consciences?  If  the 
Bible  be  the  umpire,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  then  it  is  the 
Abolitionist  that  is  denounced  as  worthy  of  excom* 
munication;  it  is  the  Abolitionist  from  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  withdraw  ourselves,  while  not  a  syllable 
of  reproof  do  I  find  in  the  sacred  volume  administered 
to  those  who  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
relation  of  Masters  and  SUwes.  If  you  have  been  more 
successful,  please  point  out  chapter  and  verse. ...  I 
have  no  justification  to  offer  for  Southern  secession;  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  remedy  for  nothing.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  expression  of  a  sense  of  wrong,  but,  in  turn, 
is  itself  a  wrong,  and  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.'* 

J  have  quoted  thus  at  some  length  from  one  of  his 
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many  polemics  to  show  the  absolute  and  fearless  sin- 
cerity of  the  man,  mistaken  though  he  may  have  been 
in  his  major  premise. 

I  shall  quote  from  other  letters  on  this  subject  as  they 
appear  in  chronological  order,  but  as  no  person  of  any 
mental  caliber  thinks  and  acts  continuously  along  one 
line  of  endeavor,  so  will  it  be  necessary  in  a  truthful 
biography  to  change  from  one  subject  of  activity  to 
another,  and  then  back  again,  in  order  to  portray  in 
their  proper  sequence  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  a 
man  which  go  to  make  up  his  personaUty.  Forinstance, 
while  the  outspoken  views  which  Morse  held  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  and  secession  made  him  many  ene- 
mies, he  was  still  held*  in  high  esteem,  for  it  was  in  the 
year  1861  that  the  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  urged  him  so  strongly  to  become  their  presi- 
dent again  that  he  yielded,  but  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  for  one  year  only.  And  the  following  letter  to 
Matthew  Vassar,  of  Poughkeepsie,  dated  February  1, 
1861,  show«  that  he  was  actively  interested  in  the 
foundation  of  the  first  college  for  women  in  this  coun- 
try: '^Your  favor  of  the  24th  ulto.  is  received,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  further  your  magnificent  and  most  gener- 
ous enterprise,  I  will  do  so.  I  will  endeavor  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  the  Gr^ory  House  on  the  26th  of  the 
present  month.  May  you  long  live  to  see  your  noble  d^ 
sign  in  successful  operation.'* 

In  spite  of  his  deep  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  and  in  spite  of  the  oth^  cares  which  weighed 
him  down,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  humor  when  the  occasion  o£Pered.  This  humor  is 
tinged  with  sarcasm  in  a  letter  of  July  18,  1861,  to 
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Mr.  A.  B.  Griswoldt  his  wife's  bfother,  a  promineiit  citi- 
sen  of  New  Oileans.  After  assoriiig  him  of  his  imdimiii* 
ished  affection,  he  adds:  — 

"And  now  see  what  a  risk  I  have  ran  by  saying  thus 
much,  for,  aooQrding  to  modern  application  of  the  defi- 
nition of  treamniy  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  inrove  me  a 
traitor,  and  therefore  amenable  to  the  halter. 

'Tor  instance  —  treason  is  giving  aid  and  comf<xt 
to  the  enemy;  everybody  south  of  a  certain  geogn^h- 
ical  line  is  an  enemy;  you  live  south  of  that  line,  etgo 
you  are  an  oiemy;  I  send  you  my  love,  you  being  an 
enemy;  this  gives  you  eamfort;  ergo,  I  have  given  com- 
fort to  the  enemy;  ergo,  I  am  a  traitor;  ergo,  I  must  be 
hanged." 

As  the  war  progressed  he  omtinued  to  expreaa  him- 
self in  forcible  language  against  what  he  called  the 
''twin  heresies''  —  abolitionism  and  secession.  He  had 
done  his  best  to  avert  the  war.  He  describes  his  efforts 
in  a  letter  of  April  2, 1862,  to  lir.  George  L.  Douglas, 
of  Louisville,  Kentudcy,  who  at  that  time  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Southern  lines  of  the  tde- 
gn^h,  and  who  had  loyally  done  all  in  his  power  to 
saf^uard  Morse's  interests  in  those  lines:  — 

''You  are  correct  in  saying,  in  your  answ^  as  gar- 
nishee, that  I  have  been  an  active  and  decided  friend 
of  Peace.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  troubles,  when  the 
Southern  Commissioners  were  in  Wadiington,  I  devoted 
my  time  and  influence  and  property,  subscribing  and 
paying  in  the  outset  five  hundred  dollars,  to  set  on  foot 
measures  for  preserving  peace  honorable  to  all  parties. 
The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  struck  down  all  these  efforts 
(so  far  as  my  associates  were  concerned),  but  I  was  not 
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personally  disoouraged,  and  I  again  addressed  myself  to 
the  work  ct  the  Peacemak^,  determining  to  visit  person'- 
ally  both  sections  of  the  country,  the  Government  at 
Washington,  and  the  Government  of  the  Confederates 
at  Richmond,  to  ascertain  if  there  were,  by  possibility, 
any  means  of  averting  war.  And  when,  from  physical 
inability  and  age,  I  was  unable  to  undertake  the  duty 
personally,  I  defrayed  from  my  own  pocket  the  ex- 
penses of  a  friend  in  his  performance  of  the  same  duties 
for  me,  who  actually  visited  both  Wadungton  and 
Richmond  and  conferred  with  the  Presidents  and  chiefs 
of  each  section  on  the  subject.  True  his  ^orts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  so  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to 
retire  to  the  quiet  of  my  own  study  and  watch  the  vicis* 
situdes  of  the  awful  storm  which  I  was  powerless  to 
avert,  and  descry  the  first  signs  of  any  clearing  up, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  glimmerings  of 
light  through  the  clouds/' 

He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, for,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Goodiicht 
of  May  2, 1863,  he  reduces  it  to  mathematics:  — 

''Sober  men  could  calculate,  and  did  calculate,  the 
tniHiary  issue,  for  it  was  a  problem  of  mathematics  and 
not  at  all  of  individual  or  comparative  courage.  A  force 
of  equal  quality  is  to  be  divided  and  the  two  parts  to  be 
set  in  opposition  to  each  other.  If  equally  divided,  they 
will  be  at  rest;  if  one  part  equals  S  and  the  other  9,  it 
does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  mathematics  to 
decide  which  part  will  overcome  the  force  of  the  other. 

''Now  this  is  the  case  here  just  now.  Two  thirds  of 
the  physical  and  material  force  of  the  country  are  at 
the  North,  and  on  this  account  military  success,  other 
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being  equal,  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  North. 
Courage*  justness  of  the  cause,  right,  have  nothing  to  do 
withit.  War  in  our  days  is  a  game  of  chess.  Twoplayers 
being  equal,  if  one  b^ins  the  game  with  dispensing 
with  a  third  of  his  best  pieces,  the  other  wins  as  a  matter 
of  course/' 

He  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  England  and  otha 
European  nations  had  fomented,  if  they  had  not  origi- 
nated, the  bad  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  at  times  he  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, as  in  a  letter  of  July  23, 1862,  to  Mr.  Kendall,  who 
shared  his  views  on  the  main  questions  at  issue:  — 

'^I  am  much  depressed.  There  is  no  light  in  the  po- 
litical skies.  Rabid  abolitionism,  with  its  intense,  in- 
fernal hate,  intensified  by  the  same  hate  from  secession 
quarters,  is  fast  gaining  the  ascendancy.  Our  countiy 
isdead.  Crod  only  can  resuscitate  it  from  its  tomb.  I  see 
no  hope  of  union.  We  are  two  countries,  and,  what  is 
most  deplorable,  two  hostile  countries.  Oh!  how  the 
nations,  with  England  at  their  head,  crow  over  us.  It 
is  the  hour  of  her  triumph;  she  has  conquered  by  her 
arts  that  which  she  failed  to  do  by  her  arms.  If  there 
was  a  comer  of  the  world  where  I  could  hide  mysdf , 
and  I  could  consult  the  welfare  of  my  family,  I  would 
sacrifice  all  my  interests  here  and  go  at  once.  MayGrod 
save  us  with  his  salvation.  I  have  no  heart  to  write  or 
to  do  anything.  Without  a  country!  Without  a  ooun« 
try!" 

He  went  even  further,  in  one  respect,  in  a  lett»  to 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Utica,  of  October  27,  but  his  ordinarily 
keen  prophetic  vision  was  at  fault:  ''Have  you  made  l^> 
your  mind  to  be  under  a  future  monarch,  English  or 
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French,  or  some  sdon  of  a  European  stock  of  kings? 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  I  hope,  but  you  may  and  your 
children  will.  I  leave  you  this  prophecy  in  black  and 
white/' 

In  spite  of  his  occasional  fits  of  pessimism  he  still 
strove  with  all  his  mi^t,  by  lett^s  and  published 
pamphlets,  to  rescue  his  beloved  country  from  what 
he  believed  were  the  machinations  of  foreign  enemies. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  n^lect  his  more  immediate 
concerns,  and  his  letter-books  are  fiilled  with  loving  ad- 
monitions to  his  children,  instructions  to  his  farmer, 
answers  to  inventors  seeking  his  advice,  or  to  those  ask- 
ing for  money  for  various  causes,  etc. 

He  and  his  two  brothers  had  united  in  causing  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  their  father 
and  mother  in  the  cemetery  at  New  Haven,  and  he 
insisted  on  bearing  the  lion's  share  of  the  expense,  as 
we  learn  from  a  letter  written  to  his  nephew,  Sidney  E. 
Morse,  Jr.,  on  October  10, 1862:  — 

''Above  you  have  my  check  on  Broadway  Bank, 
New  York,  for  five  hundred  dollars  towards  Mr. 
Hitter's  bill. 

''Tell  your  dear  father  and  Unde  Sidney  that  this 
is  the  portion  of  the  bill  for  the  monument  which  I 
choose  to  assume.  Tell  them  I  have  still  a  good  memory 
of  past  years,  when  I  was  poor  and  received  from  them 
the  kind  attentions  of  affectionate  brothers.  I  am  now, 
through  the  loving  kindness  and  bounty  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  in  such  circumstances  that  I  can  afford 
this  small  testimonial  to  their  former  fraternal  kindness, 
and  I  know  no  better  occasion  to  manifest  the  long 
pent-up  feelings  of  my  heart  towards  them  than  by 
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l]£^teiiing»  under  the  embairaMmeiits  of  the  times, 
the  pecuniaiy  burden  of  our  united  testimonial  to  the 
best  of  fathers  and  mothers/' 

This  monument,  a  tall  column  surmounted  by  a  ter* 
restrial  globe,  symbolical  of  the  fact  that  the  elder 
Morse  was  the  first  American  geographer,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  New  Haven  cemetery. 

Another  instance  <A  the  inventor's  desire  to  show  his 
gratitude  towards  those  who  had  befriended  him  in 
his  days  of  poverty  and  struggle  is  shown  in  a  letter  of 
November  17,  1862,  to  the  widow  of  Alfred  Vafl:  — 

^^  You  are  aware  that  a  sum  of  mcmey  was  voted  me 
by  a  special  Congress,  convened  at  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  a  personal,  honorary  gratuity  as  the  Inventor 
of  the  Telegraph.  • .  •  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
the  Congress  had  put  the  sum  voted  me  on  the  ground 
of  a  personal,  honorary  gratuity,  I  made  up  my  mind 
in  the  very  outset  that  I  would  divide  to  your  good 
husband  just  that  proportion  of  what  I  mi^t  receive 
(after  due  allowance  and  deduction  of  my  heavy  ex- 
penses in  carrying  through  the  transacticm)  as  would 
have  been  his  if  the  money  so  voted  by  the  Congress 
had  been  the  ptut^ase  money  of  patent  rights.  This 
design  I  early  intimated  to  Mr.  Vail,  and  I  am  happy 
in  having  already  fulfilled  in  part  my  promise  to  him, 
when  I  had  received  the  gratuity  only  in  part.  It  was 
only  the  last  spring  that  the  whole  sum,  promised  in 
four  annual  instalments  (aft^  the  various  deductions 
in  Europe)  has  been  remitted  to  me.  ...  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cobb  [one  of  Alfred  Vail's  executors]  some  months 
ago,  while  he  was  in  Washington,  requesting  an  early 
interview  to  pay  over  the  balance  for  you,  but  have 
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never  received  an  Bxmwer.  • . .  Could  you  not  come  to 
town  this  week,  either  with  or  without  Mr.  Cobb»  as 
is  most  agreeable  to  you»  prepared  to  settle  this  matter 
in  full?  If  so,  please  drop  me  a  line  stating  the  day  and 
hour  you  will  come,  and  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  at 
home  at  the  time/' 

In  this  connection  I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  George  Vail,  written  much  earlier  in  the  year,  on 
May  19:  — 

'*It  will  give  me  mudb  pleasure  to  aid  you  in  your 
project  of  disposing  of  the  ^original  mre*  of  the  Tele- 
graph, and  if  my  certificate  to  its  genuineness  will  be  of 
service,  you  shall  cheerfully  have  it.  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  aware  that  there  is  any  quantity  of  this  wire 
anywhere  else,  except  it  may  be  in  the  helices  of  the  big 
magnets  which  I  have  at  Poughkeepsie.  These  shall  not 
interfere  with  your  design. 

'^I  make  only  one  modification  of  your  proposal,  and 
that  is,  if  any  profits  are  realized,  please  substitute  for 
my  name  the  name  of  your  brother  Alfred's  amiable 
widow." 

Although  the  malign  animosity  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  grave,  and  even  afterwards,  he  was, 
in  this  year  of  1862,  relieved  from  one  source  of  annoy* 
ance  from  him,  as  we  leam  from  a  letter  of  May  19  to 
Mr.  Kendall:  ^^I  have  had  a  settlement  with  Smith 
in  full  on  the  award  of  the  Hef erees  in  r^;ard  to  the 
^  Honorary  Gratuity,'  and  with  less  difficulty  than  I 
expected." 

Morse  had  now  passed  the  Scriptural  age  allotted 
to  man;  he  was  seventy-one  years  old,  and,  in  a  letter 
of  August  22,  he  remarks  rather  sorrowfully:  '^I  fed 
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tliat  I  am  no  longer  young,  that  my  career,  wheth^  for 
good  or  evil,  is  near  its  end,  but  I  wish  to  give  the  energy 
and  influence  that  remain  to  me  to  my  country,  to  save 
it,  if  possible,  to  those  who  come  after  me.*' 

All  through  the  year  186S  he  labored  to  this  end,  with 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  On  February  9, 1868, 
he  writes  to  his  cousin.  Judge  Sidney  Breese:  ^^  A  move- 
ment is  commenced  in  the  formation  of  a  society  here 
which  promises  good.  It  is  for  the  pmpose  of  Diffusing 
Useful  Political  Knowledge.  It  is  backed  up  by  mil- 
lionaires, so  far  as  funds  go,  who  have  assured  us  that 
funds  shall  not  be  wanting  for  this  object.  They  have 
made  me  its  president." 

Through  the  agency  of  this  society  he  worked  to 
bring  about  ^' Peace  with  Honor,''  but,  as  one  of  their 
cardinal  principles  was  the  abandonment  of  abolition- 
ism,  he  worked  in  vain.  He  bitterly  denounced  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  President  Lincoln 
came  in  for  many  hard  words  from  his  pen,  being  om- 
sidered  by  him  weak  and  vacillating.  Mistaken  thou^^ 
I  think  his  attitude  was  in  this,  his  opinions  were  shared 
by  many  prominent  men  of  the  day,  and  we  must  admit 
that  for  those  who  believed  in  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  th^re  was  much  excuse.  For  instance,  in  a 
letter  of  September  21,  186S,  to  Martin  Hauser,  £sq.» 
of  Newbem,  Indiana,  he  goes  rather  de^ly  into  the 
subject:  — 

^^  Your  letter  of  the  28d  of  last  month  I  have  just  re- 
ceived, and  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  evidences  of  an 
upright,  honest  dependence  upon  the  only  standard  of 
right  to  which  man  can  appeal  pervading  your  whole 
letter.  There  is  no  other  standard  than  the  Bible,  but 
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our  translation,  though  so  excellent,  is  defective  some- 
times in  giving  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  lan- 
guages in  which  the  two  Testaments  are  written;  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  words  in  the  English 
translation  about  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek 
to  know  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  these  words 
by  the  writers  of  the  original  Bible.  •  •  •  I  make  these 
observations  to  introduce  a  remark  of  yours  that  the 
Bible  does  not  contain  anything  like  slavery  in  it  be- 
cause the  words  'slave'  and  'slavery'  are  not  used  in 
it  (except  the  former  twice)  but  that  the  word  'servant' 
13  used. 

"Now  the  words  translated  'servant'  in  hundreds  of 
instances  are,  in  the  original,  'slave,'  and  the  very  pas- 
sage you  quote,  Noah's  words  —  'Cursed  be  Canaan, 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren'  — 
in  the  original  Hebrew  means  exactly  this — ^ 'Cursed 
be  Canaan,  a  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be.'  The  Hebrew 
word  is  ^ebedf*  which  means  a  bond  slave,  and  the 
words  ^ebed  ebadim*  translated  'slave  of  slaves,'  means 
strictly  the  most  ai^ecl  of  slaves, 

"In  the  New  Testament  too  the  word  translated 
'servant'  from  the  Greek  is  'douhs/  which  is  the  same 
as  *ebed'  in  the  Hebrew,  and  always  means  a  bond  slave. 
Our  word  'servant'  formerly  meant  the  same,  but  time 
and  custom  have  changed  its  meaning  with  us,  but  the 
Bible  word  *dculos*  remains  the  same,  'a  slave.'" 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  such  a  gentle,  kindly 
disposition  should  have  upheld  the  outworn  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  but  he  honestly  believed,  not  only  that 
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it  was  ordained  of  God,  but  that  it  was  calculated  to 
benefit  the  endaved  race.  To  Ptofessor  Christy,  of 
Cincinnati,  he  gives,  on  September  12,  his  reasons  for 
this  belief:  — 

''You  have  exposed  in  a  masteriy  manner  the  fallacies 
of  Abolitionism.  Th»e  is  a  complete  coinddenoe  of 
views  between  us.  My  'Argument,'  which  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  supports  the  same  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  slavery  to  the  christianization  and  civilization 
of  a  barbarous  race.  My  argument  for  the  benevolence 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  drawn  from  the 
four  relations  ordained  of  God  for  the  organization  of 
the  social  ^stem  (the  fourth  being  the  servile  relation, 
or  the  relation  of  master  and  slave)  leads  conclusively 
to  the  recognition  of  some  great  boievolent  design  in  its 
establishment. 

''But  you  have  demonstrated  in  an  unanswerable 
manner  by  your  statistics  this  benevolent  design,  bring- 
ing out  clearly,  from  the  workings  of  his 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  relation  in  aconnplij 
his  gracious  designs  towards  even  the  lowest  type  of 
humanity.*' 
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FEBRUARY  K  18M-- NOVEMBER  8»  1807 

Suiitaiy  Caauniaaioii.  —  Letter  to  Dr.  BeUowi.  —  Letter  on  "loyilty.'* 
—  His  brother  Richard  upholds  lincoln.  —  Letters  of  brotherly  reproof.  — 
Introduoes  McCldkn  at  preKlection  parade.  —  Linooln  reelected. — Anxiety 
as  to  future  of  country.  —  Unsuooessf ul  effort  to  take  up  art  again.  —  Letter 
to  his  sons.  —  Gratification  at  rapid  progress  of  t^egraph.  —  Letter  to 
George  Wood  on  two  great  mysteries  of  life.  —  Presents  portrait  of  Allston 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  —  Endows  lectureship  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  —  Refuses  to  attend  fifty-fifth  reunion  of  his  class. -^ 
Statue  to  him  proposed.  —  Esra  Cornell's  benefaction.  —  Amerioan  Asiatic 
Society.  —  Amalgamation  of  td^grai^  companies.  —  Protest  against  stodc 
manipulations.  —  Approves  of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  —  Sails  with 
family  for  Europe.  —  Paris  Exposition  of  1807.  —  Descriptions  of  festivi- 
ties. —  Cyrus  W.  Field.  —  Liddent  in  early  life  of  Napoleon  IQ.  —  Made 
Honorary  Commissioner  to  Exposition.  —  Attempt  on  life  of  Csar.  —  Ball 
at  H6tel  de  Ville.  — Isle  of  W]|^  — EngUnd  and  Scotland.  —  The 
^Sounder."  —  Returns  to  Paris. 

AifL  the  di£Ferenc^  of  those  terrible  years  of  fratricidal 
strife,  all  the  heartpbumiiigB,  the  bittar  aiiimosities»  the 
family  divisions,  have  been  smoothed  over  by  the  sooth- 
ing hand  of  time.  I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  rights  and  the  wrongs 
of  the  causes  underlying  that  now  historic  conflict,  nor 
is  it  germane  to  such  a  work  as  tliis.  While  Morse  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  time, 
while  he  was  fearless  and  outspoken  in  his  views,  his 
name  is  not  now  associated  historically  with  those 
epoch-making  events.  It  has  seemed  necessary,  how* 
ever,  to  make  some  mention  of  his  convictions  in  order 
to  make  the  p<Mrtrait  a  true  one.  He  continued  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Administration;  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  hasten  the  coming  of  peace;  he  worked  and 
voted  for  the  election  of  McClellan  to  the  Presidency, 
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and  when  he  and  the  oth^  eminent  men  who 
as  he  did  were  outvoted,  he  bowed  to  the  wiU  of  the 
majority  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the  futuie.  Al- 
though he  was  opposed  to  the  war  his  heart  bled  for  the 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  National  Sanitary  Commission.  He  eipresses 
himself  warmly  in  a  letter  of  February  26,  1864,  to  its 
president,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows:  — 

''There  are  some  who  are  sufferers,  great  sufferers, 
whom  we  can  reach  and  relieve  without  endangering 
political  or  military  plans,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
ignored  the  petty  political  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
Samaritan,  and  regarded  both  as  entitled  to  His  qrm- 
pathy  and  relief,  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  within  the 
scope  and  int^est  of  the  great  Sanitary  Commission 
to  extend  a  portion  of  their  Christian  r^ard  to  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  from  this  dreadful  war,  the  prisoners 
in  our  fortresses,  and  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the 
borders  of  the  contending  sections." 

In  a  letter  of  March  28,  to  William  L.  Ransom,  Esq., 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  he,  perhaps  unconsciously^ 
enunciates  one  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  that  great 
president  whom  he  so  bitterly  opposed:  — 
,  '^I  hardly  know  how  to  comply  with  your  request  to 
have  a  'short,  pithy,  Democratic  sentiment/  In  glanc- 
ing at  the  thousand  mystifications  which  have  be- 
fogged so  many  in  our  presumed  intelligent  community, 
I  note  one  in  relation  to  the  new-fangled  application  of 
a  common  foreign  word  imported  from  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  I  mean  the  word  'fejfoZfy,'  upon  which  the 
changes  are  daily  and  hourly  sung  ad  nauseam. 
'    **I  have  no  objection,  howev^,  to  the  word  if  it  be 
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rightly  applied.  It  signifies  *  fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sover- 
eign.' Now  if  loyaliy  is  required  of  us,  it  should  be  to 
the  Sovereign.  Where  is  this  Sovereign?  He  is  not  the 
President,  nor  his  Cabinet,  nor  Congress,  nor  the  Judi- 
ciary, nor  any  nor  all  of  the  Administration  together. 
Our  Sovereign  is  on  a  throne  above  all  these.  He  is  the 
People,  or  Peoples  of  the  States.  He  has  issued  his  de- 
cree, not  to  private  individuals  only,  but  to  his  servant 
the  President  and  to  all  his  subordinate  servants,  and 
this  sovereign  decree  is  the  Constitution.  He  who  ad« 
heres  faithfully  to  this  written  will  of  the  Sovereign  is 
lojfcd.  He  who  violates  the  Constitution,  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  is  disloyal^  whether 
he  be  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a  member  of  Congress 
or  of  the  Judiciary,  or  a  simple  citizen.'* 

As  a  firm  believer  in  the  Democratic  doctrine  of 
States'  Rights  Morse,  with  many  others,  held  that 
Lincoln  had  overridden  the  Constitution  in  his  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

It  was  a  source  of  grief  to  him  just  at  this  time  that 
his  brother  Richard  had  changed  his  political  faith,  and 
had  announced  his  intention  of  voting  for  the  reSlection 
of  President  Lincoln.  In  a  long  letter  of  September  24, 
1864,  gently  chiding  him  for  thus  going  over  to  the 
Abolitionists,  the  elder  brother  again  states  his  reasons 
for  remaining  firm  in  his  faith:  — 

'^I  supposed,  dear  brother,  that  on  that  subject  you 
were  on  the  same  platform  with  Sidney  and  myself. 
Have  there  been  any  new  lights,  any  new  aspects  of  it, 
which  have  rendered  it  less  odious,  less  the  'child  of 
Satan'  than  when  you  and  Sidney  edited  the  New  York 
Observer  before  Lincoln  was  President?  I  have  seen 
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no  reascm  to  change  my  views  respecting  abdition*  Yon 
well  know  I  have  ever  conaidered  it  the  logical  pro- 
geny of  Unitarianism  and  Infidelity.  It  is  eharactericed 
by  subtlety,  hypocriqr  and  pharisaism»  and  one  ol  the 
most  melancholy  mariks  of  its  spedousness  is  its  influ- 
ence in  benumbing  the  gracious  soisibilities  of  many 
Christian  hearts,  and  blinding  thdr  ^es  to  their  sad 
d^ection  from  the  truths  ol  the  Bible. 

'"I  know,  indeed,  the  influences  by  which  you  are 
surrounded,  but  they  are  neither  stronger  nor  more 
artful  than  those  which  our  brave  father  manfully 
withstood  in  combating  the  monster  in  the  cradle.  I 
hope  there  is  enough  of  father's  firmness  and  courage  in 
battling  with  error,  howew  q>ecious,  to  ke^  you, 
through  6od*s  grace,  from  falling  into  the  embrace  of 
the  body-and-soul-destroying  hereqr  ci  Abolitionism." 

In  another  long  letter  to  his  brother  Ridiard,  of 
November  5,  he  firmly  but  g^itly  upholds  his  view  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  violated  by  lincoln's  action, 
and  that  the  manner  of  amending  the  Constitution  was 
provided  for  in  that  instrument  itself,  and  that:  ''If 
that  change  is  made  in  accordance  with  its  provisionst 
no  one  will  complain";  and  then  he  adds:  — 

''.But  it  is  too  late  to  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  po- 
litical faith  that  I  hold.  When  the  exdt^nent  of  the 
election  is  over,  let  it  result  as  it  may,  I  may  be  able 
to  show  you  that  my  opinions  are  formed  from  deq[> 
study  and  observation.  Now  I  can  only  announce  them 
comparatively  unsustained  by  the  reasons  for  forming 
them. 

"I  am  interrupted  by  a  call  from  the  committee  re- 
questing me  to  conduct  General  McClellan  to  the  bal- 
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cony  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotd  this  evening,  to  review 
the  McClellan  Legion  and  the  procession.  After  my  re* 
turn  I  will  continue  my  letter. 

**ie  o'clock,  midnight.  I  have  just  returned,  and  never 
have  I  witnessed  in  any  gathering  of  the  people,  either 
in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  such  a  magnificent  and 
enthusiastic  display.  I  conducted  the  General  to  the 
front  of  the  balcony  and  presented  him  to  the  assem- 
blage (a  dense  mass  of  heads  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  in  every  direction),  and  such  a  shout,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  minutes,  I  never  heard  before,  except 
it  may  have  been  at  the  reception  in  London  of  Blttcher 
and  Platoff  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  leave  the 
papers  to  give  you  the  detaib.  The  procession  was  pass- 
ing  from  nine  o'clock  to  a  quarter  to  twelve  midnight^ 
and  such  was  the  denseness  of  the  crowd  within  the 
hotel,  every  entry  and  passageway  jammed  with  people^ 
that  we  were  near  being  crushed.  Three  policemen  be- 
fore me  could  scarcely  open  a  way  for  the  General,  who 
held  my  arm,  to  pass  only  a  few  yards  to  our  room. 

'^ After  taking  my  leave  I  succeeded  with  difficulty 
in  pressing  my  way  through  the  crowd  within  and  with- 
out the  hotel,  and  have  just  got  into  my  quiet  library 
and  must  now  retire,  for  I  am  too  fatigued  to  do  any- 
thing but  sleep.  Good-night.'' 

A  short  time  after  this  the  electi<Mi  was  held,  and  this 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  what  he  considered  the  right 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  crowds,  and  shouting, 
and  surface  enthusiasm  do  not  carry  an  election.  The 
voice  of  that  Soverdgn  to  whom  he  had  sworn  loyalty 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  tones,  and  Lincoln  was  over- 
whelmingly chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  People. 
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Morse  was  outvoted  but  not  convinced,  and  I  shaD 
make  but  one  quotation  from  a  letter  of  November  9» 
to  his  brother  Richard,  who  had  also  remained  firm 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  pleading:  **My  consolation  is  in 
looking  up,  and  I  pray  you  may  be  so  enlightened  that 
you  may  be  delivered  from  the  ddusions  which  have 
ensnared  you,  and  from  the  judgments  which  I  cannot 
but  feel  are  in  store  for  this  section  of  the  country. 
When  I  can  believe  that  my  Bible  reads  ^cursed*  in- 
stead of  ^blessed*  are  the  ^peaoemak^s,'  I  also  shall 
cease  to  be  a  peace  man.  But  while  thqr  remain,  as  they 
do,  in  the  category  of  those  that  are  blessed,  I  cannot 
be  frightoied  at  the  names  of  'copperhead  *  and  'traitor* 
so  lavishly  bestowed,  with  threats  of  hanging  etc.,  by 
those  whom  you  have  assisted  into  power/' 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  Wood's,  of  June  26, 1865, 1 
find  the  following  sentences:  ''I  have  to  acknowledge 
your  very  carefully  written  letter  on  the  divine  origin 
of  Slavery. ...  I  hope  you  have  kept  a  copy  of  this 
lett»,  tot  the  time  will  come  when  you  wiU  have  a  biog- 
raphy written,  and  the  defense  you  have  made  of  your 
position,  taken  in  your  pamphlet,  is  unquestionably 
far  better  than  he  (your  biographer)  will  make  for 
you." 

The  letter  to  which  Mr.  Wood  refers  was  begun  on 
March  5,  1865,  but  finished  some  time  afterwards.  It 
is  very  long,  tcK>  long  to  be  included  here,  but  in  justice 
to  myself,  that  future  biography,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  have  already  given  the  main  arguments  brought  for- 
ward in  that  letter,  in  quotations  from  previous  letters^ 
and  that  I  have  attempted  no  defense  f urth^  than  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  right  or  wrong,  Morse  was 
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intensely  sincere,  and  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions. 

Returning  to  an  earlier  date,  and  turning  from  mat- 
ters political  to  the  gentler  arts  of  peace,  we  find  that 
the  one-time  artist  had  always  hoped  that  some  day  he 
could  resume  his  brush,  which  the  labors  incident  to  the 
inventicm  of  the  telegraph  had  compelled  him  to  drop. 
But  it  seems  that  his  hand,  through  long  disuse,  had 
lost  its  cunning.  He  bewails  the  fact  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1864,  to  N.  Jocelyn,  Esq. :  — 

'"I  have  many  yearnings  towards  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  that  rigid  faculty  called  reason,  so  opposed 
often  to  imagination^  reads  me  a  lecture  to  which  I  am 
compelled  to  bow.  To  explain:  I  made  the  attempt  to 
draw  a  short  time  ago;  everything  in  the  drawing  seemed 
properly  proportioned,  but,  upon  putting  it  in  another 
light,  I  pax^ived  that  every  perpendicular  line  was 
awry.  In  other  words  I  found  that  I  could  place  no  con- 
fidence in  my  eyes. 

''No,  I  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  my  profession  to 
establish  an  invention  which  is  doing  mankind  a  great 
service.  I  pursued  it  long  enough  to  found  an  insti- 
tution which,  I  trust,  is  to  flourish  long  after  I  am 
gone,  and  be  the  means  of  educating  a  noble  class 
of  men  in  Art,  to  be  an  honor  and  praise  to  our  be- 
loved country  when  peace  shall  once  more  bless  us 
throughout  all  our  borders  in  one  grand  brotherhood  of 
States." 

The  many  letters  to  his  children  are  models  of  pa- 
tient exhortation  and  dieerful  optimism,  when  some- 
times the  temptation  to  indulge  in  pessimism  was 
strong.    I  shall  give,  as  an  example*  one  written  on 
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May  0,  1864,  to  two  of  his  sons  niio  hmd  returned  to 
Bchool  at  Newport :  — 

*'Now  we  hope  to  have  good  reporta  of  your  progress 
in  your  studies.  In  spring,  you  know,  the  fanners  sow 
their  seed  whidi  is  to  give  them  their  harvest  at  the 
dose  of  the  summer.  If  th^  were  not  careful  to  put  the 
seed  in  the  ground,  thinking  it  wouM  do  just  as  well 
about  August  or  September,  or  if  they  put  in  very  little 
seed,  you  can  see  that  they  cannot  eq>ect  to  reap  a  good 
or  abundant  crop. 

*^Now  it  is  just  so  in  r^ard  to  your  life.  You  are 
in  the  springtime  of  life.  It  is  seed  time.  You  must  sow 
now  or  you  will  reap  nothing  by-and-by,  or,  if  anything, 
only  weeds.  Your  teachers  are  giving  you  the  seed  in 
your  various  studies.  You  cannot  at  present  understand 
the  use  of  them,  but  you  must  take  them  on  trust;  you 
must  believe  that  your  parents  and  teachers  have  had 
experience,  and  they  know  what  will  be  for  your  good 
hereafter,  what  studies  will  be  most  useful  to  you  in 
after  life.  Therefore  buckle  down  to  your  studies  dili- 
gently and  very  soon  you  will  get  to  love  your  studies, 
and  then  it  will  be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task  to  leant 
your  lessons. 

*'We  miss  your  noue,  but,  althouf^  agreeable  quiet 
has  come  in  place  of  it,  we  should  be  ?Filling  to  have  the 
noise  if  we  could  have  our  dear  boys  near  us.  You  are, 
indeed,  troublesome  pleasures,  but,  after  all,  pleasant 
troubles.  When  you  are  settled  in  life  and  have  a  family 
around  you,  you  will  better  understand  what  I  mean.'' 

In  spite  of  the  disorganization  of  business  caused  by 
the  war,  the  value  of  telegraphic  property  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  new  lines  were  being  constantly  built  or 
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proposed.  Morse  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  of  June  25, 
1864,  to  his  oid  friend  George  Wood:  — 

*'To  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  Telegraph  throughout  the  world  must  seem  won- 
derful, and  with  me  you  will,  doubtless,  often  recur  to 
our  frigid  Annie's  inspired  message  —  'What  hath  God 
wrought/  It  is,  indeed,  his  marvellous  work,  and  to 
Him  be  the  glory. 

''Early  in  the  history  of  the  invention,  in  forecasting 
its  futiure,  I  was  accustomed  to  predict  with  ccmfidence, 
'It  is  destined  to  go  round  the  world,'  but  I  confess  I  did 
not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  prediction  fulfilled.  It  is 
quite  as  wonderful  to  me  also  that,  with  the  thousand 
attempts  to  improve  my  system,  with  the  mechanical 
skill  of  the  world  concentrated  upon  improving  the 
mechanism,  the  result  has  been  beautiful  ccnnplications 
and  great  ingenuity,  but  no  improvement.  I  have  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  my  system,  evaywhere 
known  as  the  'Morse  system,'  is  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  world,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  its 
adaptedness  to  universality." 

This  remains  true  to  the  present  day,  and  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  great  invention.  The  germ 
of  the  "Morse  system,"  as  jotted  down  in  the  18S2 
sketch-book,  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  universal  tele- 
graph of  to-day. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  September  11, 
1864,  referring  to  the  sad  death  of  the  s<m  of  a  mutual 
friend,  he  touches  on  two  of  the  great  enigmas  oi  life 
which  have  puzded  many  other  minds:  — 

"  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Providence,  one  of 
those  deep  things  of  God  to  be  unfolded  in  eternity,  with 
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the  perfect  vindicatioii  of  Grod's  wisdom  and  justice, 
that  children  of  pious  parents,  children  of  dafly  anxiety 
and  prayer,  dedicated  to  God  from  their  birth  and 
trained  to  all  human  appearance  'in  the  way  they 
should  go,'  should  yet  seem  to  falsify  the  promise  that 
'they  should  not  depart  from  it/  It  is  a  subject  too  deep 
to  fathom. 

*\  •  •  It  is  my  daily,  I  may  say  hourly,  thou^t,  cer- 
tainly my  constant  wakeful  thought  at  night,  how  to 
resolve  the  question:  'Why  has  God  seen  fit  so  abun- 
dantly to  shower  his  earthly  blessings  upon  me  in  my 
latter  days,  to  bless  me  with  every  desirable  comfort, 
while  so  many  so  much  more  deserving  (in  human  eyes 
at  least)  are  deprived  of  all  comfort  and  have  heaped 
upon  them  sufferings  and  troubles  in  every  shape  ?  * " 

The  memory  of  his  student  days  in  London  was  al- 
ways dear  to  him,  and  on  January  4,  1885,  he  writes  to 
William  CuUen  Bryant:  — 

''I  have  this  moment  received  a  printed  circular 
respecting  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  portrait  of 
Allston  by  Leslie  to  be  pres^ited  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

''There  are  associations  in  my  mind  with  those  two 
eminent  and  beloved  names  which  appeal  too  strongly 
to  me  to  be  resisted.  Now  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  present  to  the  Academy  that  portrait  in  my  own 
name.  You  can  appreciate  the  arguments  which  have 
influenced  my  wishes  in  this  respect.  Allston  was  more 
than  any  other  person  my  master  in  art.  Leslie  was  my 
life-long  cherished  friend  and  fellow  pupil,  whom  I  loved 
as  a  brother.   We  all  lived  together  for  years  in  the 
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closest  intimacy  and  in  the  same  house.  Is  there  not 
then  a  fitness  that  the  portrait  of  the  master  by  one 
distinguished  pupil  should  be  presented  by  the  surviv- 
ing pupil  to  the  Academy  over  which  he  presided  in  its 
infancy,  as  well  as  assisted  in  its  birth,  and,  although 
divorced  from  Art,  cannot  so  easily  be  divorced  from 
the  memories  of  an  intercourse  with  these  distinguished 
friends,  an  intercourse  which  never  for  one  moment 
suffered  intemq>tion,  even  from  a  shadow  of  estrange- 
ment?'' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  generous  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Morse  at  the  same  time  presented  to  the 
Academy  the  brush  which  AUston  was  using  when 
stricken  with  his  fatal  illness. 

As  his  means  permitted  he  made  generous  donations 
to  charities  and  to  educational  institutions,  and  on  May 
SO,  1865,  he  endowed  by  the  gift  of  $10,000  a  lecture- 
ship in  the  Union  Theological  Senmiary,  making  the  . 
following  request  in  the  letter  whidi  accompanied  it:  — * 

''If  it  be  thought  advisably  that  the  name  of  the  lec- 
tureship, as  was  suggested,  should  be  the  Morse  Lec- 
tureship, I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is 
so  named  in  honor  of  my  venerated  and  distinguished 
father,  whose  zealous  labors  in  the  cause  of  theological 
education,  and  in  various  benevolent  enterprises,  as  well 
as  of  geographical  science,  entitle  his  memory  to  pres- 
ervation in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  gospel  throughout  the  world." 

Curiously  enough  I  find  no  reference  in  the  letters  of 
the  year  1865  to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
but  I  well  remember  being  taken,  a  boy  of  eight,  to  our 
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stable  on  the  comer  of  !Rf th  Avenue  and  Twenty-first 
Street,  from  the  second-floor  windows  of  which  we 
watched  the  imposing  funeral  cort^  pass  up  the  ave- 
nue. 

The  fifty-fifth  reunion  of  his  class  of  1810  took  phce 
in  this  year,  and  Morse  reluctantly  decided  to  absent 
himself.  The  reasons  why  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go 
are  given  in  a  long  letter  of  August  11  to  his  cousin. 
Professor  £.  S.  Salisbury,  and  it  is  such  a  clear  state- 
ment of  his  convictions  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it 
almost  in  its  entirety:  — 

''I  should  have  been  most  happy  on  many  pa^M>naI 
accounts  to  have  been  at  the  periodical  meeting  of  my 
surviving  classmates  of  1810,  and  also  to  have  renewed 
my  social  intercourse  with  many  esteemed  friends  and 
relations  in  New  Haven.  But  as  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously take  part  in  the  proposed  martial  sectional 
glorification  of  those  of  the  family  who  fell  in  the  late 
lamentable  family  strife,  and  could  not  in  any  brief 
way  or  time  explain  the  discriminations  that  were  neces- 
sary between  that  which  I  approve  and  that  which  I 
most  unqualifiedly  condemn,  without  the  risk  of  mis- 
apprehension, I  preferred  the  only  alt^native  left  me, 
to  absent  myself  altogether. 

"You  well  know  I  never  approved  of  the  late  war. 
I  have  ever  believed,  and  still  believe,  if  the  warnings  of 
far-seeing  statesmen  (Washington,  Clay,  and  Webster 
among  them)  had  been  heeded,  if,  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  persistent  stirring  up  of  strife  by  angry 
words,  the  calm  and  Christian  counsds  of  intelligent 
patriots  had  been  followed  at  the  North,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
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had  been  sustained  as  the  supreme  law,  instead  of  the 
insidious  violations  of  its  provisions,  especially  by  New 
England,  we  should  have  had  no  war, 

'*  As  I  contributed  nothing  to  the  war,  so  now  I  see  no 
reason  q[>ecially  to  exult  in  the  display  of  brave  qualities 
in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  family,  qualities  which  no 
true  American  ever  doubted  were  possessed  by  both 
sections  of  our  country  in  an  equal  degree.  Why  then 
discriminate  between  alunmi  from  the  North  and  alumni 
from  the  South  at  a  gathering  in  whidb  alumni  from 
both  sections  are  expected  to  meet?  •  •  •  No,  my  dear 
cousin,  the  whole  era  of  the  war  is  one  I  wish  not  to  re- 
member. I  would  have  no  other  memorial  than  a  black 
cross,  like  those  over  the  graves  ol  murdered  travellers, 
to  cause  a  shudder  whenever  it  is  seen«  It  would  be  well 
if  History  could  blot  from  its  pages  all  record  of  the 
past  four  years.  There  is  no  glory  in  them  for  victors 
or  vanquished.  The  only  event  in  which  I  rejoice  is  the 
restoration  of  Peace,  which  never  should  have  been 
interrupted.  ... 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  th^  who  originated  the  recent 
demonstration  honestly  believed  it  to  be  patriotic^  for 
every  movement  nowadiKys  must  take  that  shape  to 
satisfy  the  morbid  appetite  of  the  popular  mind.  I  can- 
not think  it  either  in  good  taste  or  in  conformity  with 
sound  polipy  for  our  collegiate  institutions  to  foster 
this  depraved  appetite.  Surely  there  is  enough  of  this 
in  the  political  harangues  of  the  day  for  those  who  ie« 
quire  such  aids  to  patriotism  without  its  being  admin- 
istered to  by  our  colleges.  That  patriotism  is  of  rather 
a  suspicious  character  which  needs  sudi  props.  I  love 
to  see  my  children  well  dad  and  taking  a  proper  pride 
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in  their  attire,  but  I  should  not  think  them  wdQ  in- 
structed if  I  found  them  everywhoe  boasting  of  their 
fine  clothes.  A  true  nobleman  is  not  forever  boasting 
of  his  nobility  for  fear  that  his  rank  may  not  be  recog- 
nized. The  loudest  boasts  of  patriotism  do  not  come 
from  the  true  possessors  of  the  genuine  spirit.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  sectional  nor  local,  it  comprehends  in  its 
grasp  the  whole  country.  • .  . 

**I  have  said  the  demonstration  at  Commencement 
was  in  bad  taste.  Why?  you  will  say.  Because  Com- 
mencement day  brings  togeth^  the  alumni  of  the  col- 
lie from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  from  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.  They  are  to  meet  on  some  comin<m 
ground,  and  that  conmion  ground  is  the  love  that  all 
are  supposed  to  bear  to  the  old  Alma  Mater,  dierished 
by  memories  of  past  friendships  in  their  college  asso- 
ciations. The  late  Commencement  was  one  of  peculiar 
note.  It  was  the  first  after  the  return  of  peace.  The 
country  had  been  sundered;  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
of  kindred  had  been  broken;  the  bonds  of  collie  affec- 
tion were  weakened  if  not  destroyed.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  inaugurating  the  healing  process!  What  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  magnanimity,  of  mollifying 
the  pain  of  humiliation,  of  throwing  a  veil  of  oblivion 
over  the  past,  of  watering  the  perishing  roots  of  frater- 
nal affection  and  fostering  the  spirit  of  genuine  union! 
But  no.  The  Southern  alumnus  may  come,  but  he 
comes  to  be  humiliated  still  further.  Can  he  join  in  the 
plaudits  of  those  by  whom  he  has  been  humbled?  You 
may  applaud,  but  do  not  ask  him  to  join  in  your  ac- 
clamations. He  may  be  mourning  the  death  of  father, 
brother,  yes,  of  mother  and  sister,  by  the  very  hands  of 
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those  you  are  glorifsring.  Do  not  aggravate  his  sorrow 
by  requiring  him  to  join  you  in  such  a  demonstration. 

*^No,  my  dear  cousin,  it  was  in  bad  taste  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  it  was  equally  impoUtdc  to  intercalate 
such  a  demonstration  into  the  usual  and  appropriate 
exercises  of  the  week.  You  expect,  I  presume,  to  have 
pupils  from  the  South  as  heretofore;  will  such  a  sec- 
tional display  be  likely  to  attract  them  or  to  repel  them? 
If  they  can  go  elsewhere  they  will  not  come  to  you. 
They  will  not  be  attracted  by  a  perpetual  memento  be- 
fore their  eyes  of  your  triumph  over  them.  It  was  not 
politic.  It  is  no  improvement  for  Christian  America  to 
show  less  humanity  than  heathen  Rome.  The  Romans 
never  made  demonstrations  of  triumph  over  the  de- 
feat of  their  countrymen  in  a  civil  war.  It  is  no  proof 
of  superior  civilization  that  we  refuse  to  follow  Roman 
example  in  such  cases. 

"My  dear  cousin,  I  have  writt^i  you  very  frankly, 
but  I  trust  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  as  having 
any  personal  reproaches  to  make  for  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  the  matter.  We  undoubtedly  view  the  field 
from  different  standpoints.  I  concede  to  you  conscien- 
tious motives  in  what  you  do.  You  are  sustained  by 
those  around  you,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  character. 
I  respect  them  while  I  differ  from  them.  I  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  a  higher  law,  and  that,  I  think,  sustains  me." 

His  strong  and  outspoken  stand  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  right  made  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
called  hard  names  by  the  majority  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  at  the  North;  and  yet  the  very  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  advocated  an  unpopular  point 
of  view  undoubtedly  compelled  increased  respect  for 
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him.  A  proof  of  tlm  is  given  in  a  letter  to  his  daii{^ter» 
Mrs.  Lind,  oi  December  28, 1865:  — 

*'l  also  send  yon  some  clippings  from  the  papers 
giving  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  doings  respecting 
a  statue  proposed  to  me  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
Mayor»  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine»  you  see  has 
vetoed  the  resolutions,  not  from  a  disapproval  of  thdr 
character,  but  because  he  did  not  like  the  locality  pro- 
posed. He  proposes  the  Central  Park,  and  in  this 
opinion  all  my  friends  concur. 

*'I  doubt  if  they  will  carry  the  project  throu^  while 
I  am  alive,  and  it  would  really  seem  most  proper  to 
wait  until  I  was  gone  bef <xe  th^  put  up  my  monumoit. 
I  have  nothing,  however,  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  am 
gratified,  of  course,  to  see  the  manifestatikm  et  kindly 
feeling,  but,  as  the  tinder  of  vainglory  is  in  every  human 
heart,  I  rather  shrink  from  sudi  a  proposed  demonstra- 
tion lest  a  spark  of  flattery  should  kindle  that  tinda*  to 
an  unseemly  and  destructive  flame.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  popularity,  world-wide,  of  the  Telqn^h»  A^d  ^ 
sober  forecast  of  the  future  foreshadows  such  a  statue 
in  some  place.  If  ever  erected  I  hope  the  prominent 
mottoes  upon  the  pedestal  will  he:*Notunto  us,  notunto 
us,  bid  to  Ood  be  the  glory, ^  and  the  first  messiige  or  tde- 
gram:  *Whai  hath  God  ummght.*** 

He  says  very  much  the  same  thing  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  George  Wood,  of  January  15,  1866,  and  he  also 
says  in  this  letter,  referring  to  some  instance  of  benevo- 
lent generosity  by  Mr.  Kendall:  — 

**Is  it  not  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  wealth  acquired 
by  the  Tel^^aph  has  in  so  many  conspicuous  instances 
been  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes?  Mr.  Kendall  is 
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prominent  in  his  expenditures  for  great  Christian  enter* 
prises,  and  think  of  ComeD,  always  esteemed  by  me  as 
an  ingenious  axtd  shrewd  man,  when  employed  by  me 
to  set  the  posts  axkd  put  up  the  wire  for  the  first  line 
of  Telegraphs  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  yet 
thought  to  be  rather  dose  and  narrow-minded  by  those 
around  him.  But  see,  when  his  wealth  had  increased 
by  his  acquisition  of  Tel^raph  stock  to  millions  (it  is 
said),  what  enlarged  and  noble  {dans  of  public  benefit 
were  conceived  and  brought  forth  by  him.  I  have 
viewed  his  course  with  great  gratification  as  the  evi- 
dence of  God's  blessing  on  tvhat  He  hath  wrotight.'* 

It  has  been  made  plain,  I  think,  that  Morse  was  es- 
sentially a  leader  in  every  movement  in  which  he  took 
an  interest,  whether  it  was  artistic,  scientific,  religious, 
or  political.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  number  of  re- 
quests made  to  him  to  assume  the  presidency  of  all 
sorts  of  organizations,  and  these  requests  multiplied  as 
he  advanced  in  years.  Most  of  them  he  felt  compelled 
to  decline,  for,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  of  March  IS,  1866, 
declining  the  presidency  of  the  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Society:  ''I  am  at  an  age  when  I  find  it  neces- 
sary rather  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities already  resting  upon  me,  than  to  take  upon  me 
additional  ones.** 

In  many  other  cases  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used 
as  vice-president  or  member,  when  he  considered  the 
object  of  the  organization  a  worthy  one,  and  his  bene- 
factions were  only  limited  by  his  means. 

He  did,  however,  accept  the  presidency  of  one  asso- 
ciation just  at  this  time,  the  American  Asiatic  Society, 
in  which  were  interested  such  men  as  Gorham  Abbott, 
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Dr.  Forgyth,  E.  H.  ChAmplin,  Thomas  Harrison,  and 
Morsels  brother-in-law,  William  M.  Goodrich.  The 
aims  of  this  society  were  rather  vast,  including  an  Inter- 
national Congress  to  be  called  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
m,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  and  controlling  the 
great  highways  from  the  East  to  the  West  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  that  of  Puianui;  also  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  and  other  commercial  and 
philanthropic  schemes.  I  cannot  find  that  anything  of 
lasting  importance  was  accomplished  by  this  society, 
so  I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of  it,  although  there 
is  much  correspondence  about  it. 

The  following,  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  March 
19,  1866,  explains  itself:  ^^If  I  understand  the  position 
of  our  Telegraph  interests,  they  are  now  very  much  as 
you  and  I  wished  them  to  be  in  the  outset,  not  cut  up 
in  O'Reilly  fashion  into  irresponsible  parts,  but  making 
one  grand  whole  like  the  Post-Office  system.  It  is  be- 
coming, doubtless,  a  numapoly,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
Post-Office  system,  and  its  unity  is  in  reality  a  public 
advantage  if  properly  and  uprightly  managed,  and  this, 
of  course,  will  depend  on  the  character  ot  the  managers. 
Confidence  must  be  reposed  somewhere,  and  why  not 
in  upright  and  responsible  men  who  are  impelled  as  well 
by  their  own  interest  to  have  their  matters  conducted 
with  fairness  and  with  liberality." 

As  a  curious  commentary  on  his  misplaced  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  others,  I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  of 
January  4,  1867,  to  E.  S.  Sanford,  Esq.,  which  also 
shows  his  abhorrence  of  anything  like  crooked  dealing 
in  financial  matters:  — 

''I  wish  when  you  again  write  me  you  would  give  me. 
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in  confidence,  the  names  of  those  in  the  Board  of  the 
Western  Union  who  are  acting  in  so  dishonorable  and 
tricky  a  manner.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  them  in  order 
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to  avoid  them,  and  resist  them  in  the  public  interest. 
It  is  a  shame  that  an  enterprise  which,  honestly  con- 
ducted, is  more  than  usually  profitable,  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  sharpers  and  tricksters. 

'^  So  far  as  the  Russian  Extension  is  concerned,  I 
should  judge  from  your  representation  that,  as  a  stock- 
holder in  that  enterprise  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  the 
plan  would  conduce  to  my  immediate  pecuniary  bene- 
fit. But  so  would  the  robbery  of  (he  safe  of  a  bank.  If 
wealth  can  be  obtained  only  by  such  swindles,  I  pr^er 
poverty.  You  have  my  proxy  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  your  management.  Do  by  me  as  you 
would  do  for  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  •  •  •  In 
regard  to  any  honorable  propositions  made  in  the  Board 
be  conciliatory  and  compromising,  but  any  scheme  to 
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oppress  tlie  smaller  stockholders  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
larger  resist  to  the  deaths  I  jHr^er  to  sacrifice  all  my 
stock  rather  than  have  sudi  a  atjgma  on  my  character 
as  such  mean,  and  I  will  add  villainous,  conduct  would 
be  sure  to  bring  upon  all  who  engaged  in  it/' 

In  this  connection  I  shaU  also  quote  from  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Sanford,  of  February  15,  1867:  "If  Gov- 
ernment thinks  seriously  of  purchasing  the  Td^raph, 
and  at  this  late  day  adopting  my  early  suggestion  that 
it  ought  to  belong  to  the  Post-Qffice  Department,  be 
it  so  if  they  will  now  pay  for  it.  Th^  must  now  pay 
millions  for  that  which  I  offered  to  them  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  gave  them  a  year  for  considera- 
tion ere  they  adopted  it." 

There  are  but  few  references  to  politics  in  the  letters 
of  this  period,  but  I  find  the  following  in  a  letter  of 
March  20,  1866,  to  a  cousin:  ''You  ask  my  opinion  of 
our  Flresident.  I  did  not  vote  for  him,  but  I  am  agree- 
ably surprised  at  his  masterly  sUteamanship,  and  hope, 
by  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  ezfareme  radicals,  he  will 
preserve  the  Union  against  now  the  greatest  enemies  we 
have  to  ccmtend  against.  I  mean  those  who  call  them- 
selves Abolitionists.  . .  •  Presid^it  Johnson  deserves 
the  support  of  all  true  patriots,  and  he  will  have  it 
against  all  the  'traitors'  in  the  country,  by  whatever 
soft  names  of  loyalty  they  endeavor  to  shield  them- 
selves.** 

Appeals  of  all  kinds  kept  pouring  in  <m  him,  and,  in 
coiuleously  refusing  one,  on  April  17,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "I  am  unable  to  aid  you.  I  cannot» 
indeed,  answer  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  hundreds  of  appli- 
cations made  to  me  from  every  section  of  the  country 
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daUy  —  I  might  say  hourly  —  for  yours  is  the  third  this 
morning  and  it  is  not  yet  12  o'clock." 

After  settling  his  affairs  at  home  in  his  usual  methodi- 
cal manner,  Morse  sailed  with  his  wife  and  his  four 
young  children,  and  Colonel  John  R.  Leslie  their  tutor, 
for  Europe  on  the  9Sd  of  June,  1866,  prepared  for  an 
extended  stay.  He  wished  to  give  his  diildren  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  and  he  was 
very  desirous  of  being  in  Paris  during  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1867. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  letter-*books  until  October,  1866, 
but  from  the  few  letters  to  members  of  the  family  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  from  my  own  recollections, 
we  know  that  the  summer  of  1866  was  most  delightfully 
spent  in  journeying  through  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  The  children  were  now  old  enough  not  to 
be  the  nuisances  they  seem  to  have  been  in  1858,  for  we 
find  no  note  of  complaint  on  that  account. 

In  September  he  returned  with  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  his  youngest  son  to  Paris,  leaving  his  two  older 
sons  with  their  tutor  in  Geneva.  As  he  wished  to  make 
Paris  his  headquarters  for  nearly  a  year,  he  sought  and 
found  a  furnished  apartment  at  No.  10  Avenue  du  Roi 
de  Rome  (now  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero),  and  he  writes 
to  his  mother-in-law  on  September  22:  "We  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  apartments  in  a  new  building,  or  rather 
one  newly  and  completely  repaired  throu^bout.  All  the 
apartments  are  newly  furnished  with  elegant  furniture, 
we  having  the  first  use  of  iL  We  have  ample  rooms,  not 
large,  but  promising  more  comfort  for  winter  residence 
than  if  they  were  laiger.  The  situation  is  on  a  wide 
avenue  and  central  for  many  purposes;  dose  to  the 
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Champs  Elys6es»  near  also  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  so 
that  we  shall  be  most  eligibly  situated  to  visit  the  great 
Exposition  when  it  opens  in  April/* 

His  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Croodrich,  with  her  husband 
and  daughters,  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  same 
building;  his  grandson  Charles  lind  was  also  in  Paris 
studying  painting,  and  before  the  summer  of  the  nert 
year  other  members  of  his  family  came  to  Paris,  so  that 
at  one  time  eighteen  of  those  related  to  him  by  blood  or 
marriage  were  around  him.  To  a  man  of  Morse's  af- 
fectionate nature  and  loyalty  to  family  this  was  a  source 
of  peculiar  joy,  and  those  Parisian  days  were  some  ol 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  rest  of  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  were  spent  in  sight-seeing  and  in  settling 
his  children  in  their  various  studies. 

The  brilliance  of  the  court  of  Napoleon  m  just  before 
the  dSbdcle  of  1870  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  reached 
its  high-water  mark  during  the  Exposition  year  of  1867» 
when  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  journeyed  to  Paris 
to  do  homage  to  the  man  of  the  hour.  Court  balls,  re- 
ceptions, gala  performances  at  opera  and  theatre,  and 
military  reviews  followed  each  other  in  bewildering  but 
well-ordered  confusion,  and  Morse,  as  a  man  of  world- 
wide celebrity,  took  part  in  all  of  them.  He  and  his  wife 
and  his  young  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  were  presented 
at  court,  and  were  f 6ted  everywhere.  In  a  lettar  to  his 
mother-in-law  he  gives  a  description  of  his  court  costume 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  presentation,  wh^i  he  was 
accompaniedonly  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Groodrich : — 

'^We  received  our  cards  inviting  us  to  the  soiree 
and  to  pass  the  evening  with  their  majesties  on  the 
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16th  of  January  (Wednesday  evening).  *En  unifarme* 
was  stamped  upon  the  card»  so  we  had  to  procure  court 
dresses.  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  is  the  custom  in  most  cases, 
hired  his;  I  had  a  full  suit  made  for  me.  A  chapeau  bras^ 
with  gold  lace  loop,  a  blue  coat,  with  standing  collar, 
single  breasted,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  the 
American  eagle  button,  white  silk  lining,  vest  light 
cashmere  with  gilt  buttons,  pantaloons  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  gold  lace  on  the  outside  seams,  a  small  sword, 
and  patent-leather  shoes  or  boots  completed  the  dress 
of  ordinary  mortals  like  Brother  Croodrich,  but  for 
extraordinary  mortals,  like  my  humble  republican  self, 
I  was  bedizened  with  all  my  orders,  seven  decorations, 
covering  my  left  breast.  If  thus  accoutred  I  should  be 
seen  on  Broadway,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  a  numer- 
ous escort  of  a  character  not  the  most  agreeable,  but, 
as  it  was,  I  found  myself  in  very  good  and  numerous 
company,  none  of  whom  could  consistently  laugh  at  his 
neighbors.'' 

'  After  describing  the  ceremony  of  presentation  he 
continues:  — 

''Occasionally  both  the  emperor  and  empress  said 
a  few  words  to  particular  individuals.  When  my  name 
was  mentioned  the  emperor  said  to  me,  'Your  name, 
sir,  is  well  known  here,'  for  which  I  thanked  him;  and 
the  empress  afterwards  said  to  me,  when  my  name  was 
mentioned,  'We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
Telegraph,'  or  to  that  effect.  Afterwards  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  winner  of  the  yacht  race,  engaged  for  a  moment 
thefir  particular  regards.  ...  [I  wonder  if  the  modest 
inventor  appreciated  the  irony  of  this  juxtaposition.] 
After  the  dancers  were  fully  engaged,  the  refreshment- 
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room»  the  Salon  of  Diana,  was  <q>ened,  and»  as  in  our 
less  aristocratic  country,  the  tables  attracted  a  great 
crowd,  so  that  the  doors  were  guarded  so  as  to  admit  the 
company  by  instalments.  I  had  in  yain  for  some  time 
endeavOTed  to  gain  admittance,  and  was  waiting  pa^ 
tiently  quite  at  a  distance  from  the  door,  whidi  was 
thronged  with  ladies  and  high  dignitaries,  when  a  gentle- 
man who  guarded  the  door,  and  who  had  his  breast 
covered  with  orders,  addressed  me  by  name,  asking  me 
if  I  was  not  Professor  Morse.  Upon  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  quite  to  my  surprise,  he  made  way  for  me 
to  the  door  and,  opening  it,  admitted  me  before  all  the 
rest.  I  cannot  yet  divine  why  this  special  favor  was 
shown  to  me. 

*'The  tables  were  richly  furnished.  I  lodged  for  bon- 
bons to  carry  home  to  the  children,  but  when  I  saw 
some  tempting  looking  almonds  and  candies  and  mot- 
toes, to  my  surprise  I  found  they  were  all  composed 
of  fish  put  up  in  this  form,  and  the  mottoes  were  of 
salad.'' 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Morse,  ev^  willing  to  for- 
give and  forget,  was  again  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  CjruB  W.  Field,  who  was  then  in  London, 
as  the  following  letter  to  him,  dated  March  1, 1867,  will 
show:  — 

'*  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  your 
speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reception  to 
you  in  New  York,  perusing  it  with  deep  interest,  wh^i 
my  valet  handed  me  your  letter  of  the  27th  ulto. 

'*I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  have  the  great 
pleasure  I  had  anticipated,  with  other  friends  here,  who 
were  prepared  to  receive  you  in  Paris  with  the  welcome 
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you  so  richly  deseire.  You  invite  me  to  London.  I 
have  the  matter  under  consideration.  March  winds 
and  that  boisterous  channel  have  some  weight  in  my 
decision,  but  I  so  long  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  to 
get  posted  upon  Tdegraph  matters  at  home,  that  I  feel 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt.  But  without  positively 
saying  V^/  I  ^rill  see  if  in  a  few  days  I  can  so  arrange 
my  affairs  as  to  have  a  few  hours  with  you  before  you 
sail  on  the  20th. 

'^I  send  you  by  book  post  the  proceedings  of  the  ban- 
quet given  to  our  late  Minister,  Bigeiow,  in  which  you 
will  see  my  remarks  on  the  great  enteiprise  with  which 
your  name  will  forever  be  so  honorably  associated  and 
justly  inmiortalized.** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
finally  successfully  laid  on  July  27,  1866,  and  that  to 
Cyrus  Field,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  this 
wonderful  achievement  due. 

In  a  letter  of  March  4,  1867,  to  John  S.  G.  Abbotts 
Esq.,  Morse  gives  the  following  interesting  incident  in 
the  life  of  Napoleon  HI:  — 

'^In  18S7, 1  was  one  of  a  club  of  gentlemen  in  New 
York  who  were  associated  for  social  and  informal  in- 
tellectual converse,  which  held  weekly  meetings  at  each 
other's  houses  in  rotation.  Most  of  these  distinguished 
men  are  now  deceased.  The  club  consisted  of  such  men 
as  Chancellor  Kent,  Albert  Gallatin,  Peter  Augustus 
Jay,  Reporter  Johnson,  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Wain- 
wright,  the  President  and  Professors  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, the  Chancellor  and  Professors  of  the  New  York 
City  University,  Dr.  Augustus  Smith,  Messrs.  Good- 
hue and  De  Rham  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  John  C. 
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Hamilton,  Esq.  and  ex-Governor  W.  B.  Lawrence  from 
the  literary  ranks. 

"Among  the  rules  of  the  dub  was  one  permitting  any 
member  to  introduce  to  the  meetings  distinguishfd 
strangers  visiting  the  city.  At  one  of  the  reunions  of  the 
club  the  place  of  meeting  was  at  Chancellor  Kbit's. 
On  assembling  the  chancellor  introduced  to  us  Louis 
Napoleon,  a  son  of  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  a  young  maa 
pale  and  contemplative,  somewhat  reserved.  This 
reserve  we  generally  attributed  to  a  supposed  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  our  language.  At  supper  he  sat  on 
the  right  of  the  Chancdlor  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  opposite  the  Chancdlor  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  I  was  on  his  right. 

"In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  the  conversation 
was  general,  I  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  the 
stranger,  observing  that  I  did  not  trace  any  resemblance 
in  his  features  to  his  world-renowned  unde,  yet  that 
his  forehead  indicated  great  intellect.  '  Yes,*  replied  Bfr. 
Gallatin,  'there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  head  of  his, 
but  he  has  a  strange  fancy.  Can  you  bdieve  it,  he  has 
the  impression  that  he  will  one  day  be  the  Emperor 
of  the  French;  can  you  conceive  of  anything  more 
ridiculous?' 

'^Certainly  at  that  period,  even  to  the  sagacious  eye 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  such  an  idea  would  naturally  seem  too 
improbable  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  but,  in  the 
light  of  latar  events,  and  the  actual  state  of  things  at 
present,  does  not  the  fact  show  that,  even  in  his  dark- 
est hours,  there  was  in  this  extraordinary  man  that 
unabated  faith  in  his  future  which  was  a  harbinger  of 
success;  a  faith  which  pierced  the  dark  clouds  which 
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surrounded  him,  and  realized  to  him  in  marvellous 
prophetic  vision  that  which  we  see  at  this  day  and 
hour  fully  accomplished?'' 

Morse  must  have  penned  these  words  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  for  they  epitomized  his  own  sublime  faith 
in  his  future.  In  1887  he  also  was  passing  through  some 
of  his  darkest  hours,  but  he  too  had  had  faith,  and  now, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  his  dreams  of  glory  had  been 
triumphantly  realized,  he  was  an  honored  guest  of  that 
other  man  of  destiny,  and  his  name  was  forever  im« 
mortalized. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1867  were  enjoyed 
to  the  full  by  the  now  venerable  inventor  and  his 
family.  The  Exposition  was  a  source  of  never-ending 
joy  to  him,  and  he  says  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Edward  lind:  — 

''You  will  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  English  papers  (some  of  them),  in  John  Bull 
style,  call  it  a  humbug*  Let  me  tdl  you  that,  imperfect 
as  it  is  in  its  present  condition,  going  on  rapidly  to 
completion,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  pronounced 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  the  world  in  epit- 
ome. I  came  over  with  my  children  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  thus  studying  the  world  in  anticipation  of 
what  I  now  see,  and  I  can  say  that  the  two  days  only 
in  which  I  have  been  able  to  glance  through  parts  of  its 
vast  extent,  have  amply  repaid  me  for  my  voyage  here. 
I  beUeve  my  children  wiU  learn  more  of  the  condition 
of  the  arts,  agriculture,  customs,  manufactures  and 
mineral  and  vegetable  products  of  the  world  in  five 
weeks  than  they  could  by  books  at  home  in  five  years, 
and  as  many  years'  travel." 
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He  was  made  an  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Eiqxxntion,  and  he  prepared  an 
elaborate  and  careful  report  on  the  electrical  depart- 
ment»  for  which  he  received  a  bronse  medal  from  the 
French  Government.  Writing  of  this  report  to  his 
brother  Sidney,  he  says:  ''This  keeps  me  so  busy  that 
I  have  no  time  to  write,  and  I  have  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  that -I  fear  some  must  bum.  But  father's  motto 
was  —  'Better  wear  out  than  rust  out/  —  so  I  keep 
at  woric." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Honorable  John  Thomp- 
son, of  Poughkeepsie,  he  describes  one  of  his  dissipa- 
tions:— 

''Paris  now  is  the  great  centre  of  the  worid.  Such  an 
assemblage  of  sovereigns  was  never  before  gathered, 
and  I  and  mine  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  scenes  and 
f£tes.  We  were  honored,  a  few  evenings  ago,  with  cards 
to  a  very  select  f 6te  given  by  the  emperor  and  empress 
at  the  Tuilleries  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  to  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia, 
sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  a  noble  looking 
woman,  the  Princess  Mettemich  of  Austria,  and  many 
others. 

"The  diq>lay  was  gwgeous,  and  as  the  number  of 
guests  was  limited  (only  one  thousand!)  there  was  more 
space  for  locomotion  than  at  the  former  gatherings  at 
the  Palace,  where  we  wore  wedged  in  with  some  four 
thousand.  There  was  dancing  and  my  daughter  was 
solicited  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  for  a  set  in  which  Prince 
Alfred  and  the  Turkish  Ambassador  danced,  the  latter 
with  an  American  belle,  one  of  the  Miss  Beckwiths.  I 
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allowed  h^  to  dance  in  this  set  once.  The  Empress  13 
truly  a  beautiful  woman  and  of  unaffected  manners." 

In  a  long  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney,  of  June  8,  he 
describes  some  of  their  doings.  At  the  Grand  Review 
of  sixty  thousand  troops  he  and  his  wife  and  eldest  son 
were  given  seats  in  the  Imperial  Tribune,  a  little  way 
behind  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  were 
so  soon  to  wage  a  deadly  war  with  each  other.  On  the 
way  back  from  the  review  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred:— 

.  ''After  the  review  was  over  we  took  our  carriage  to 
return  home.  The  carriages  and  cortege  of  the  imperial 
personages  took  the  right  of  the  Cascade  (which  you 
know  is  in  f uU  view  from  the  hippodrome  of  Long- 
champs).  We  took  the  left  side  and  were  attracted  by 
the  report  of  firearms  on  our  left,  which  proceeded  from 
persons  shooting  at  pigeons  from  a  trap.  Soon  after  we 
heard  a  loud  report  on  our  right  from  a  pistol,  which 
attracted  no  further  attention  from  us  than  the  re- 
mark which  I  made  that  I  did  not  know  that  persons 
were  allowed  to  use  firearms  in  the  Bois.  We  passed  on 
to  our  home,  and  in  the  evening  were  informed  of  the 
atrocious  attempt  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  life. 
The  pistol  report  which  I  heard  was  that  of  the  pistol 
of  the  assassin.** 

Farther  on  in  this  letter  he  describes  the  grand  f 6te 
given  by  the  City  of  Paris  to  the!  visiting  sovereigns 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  were  thirty-five  thousand 
applications  for  tickets,  but  only  dght  thousand  could 
be  granted.  Of  these  Morse  was  gratified  to  receive 
three:  — 

Well,  the  great  f6te  of  Saturday  the  8th  is  over.  I 
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despair  of  any  attempt  properly  to  describe  its  magpu- 
ficence.  I  send  you  tlie  papers.  •  •  •  Such  a  blaase  of 
splendor  cannot  be  conceived  or  described  but  ia  tlie 
descriptions  of  tlie  Arabian  Ni|^ts.  We  did  not  see 
half  the  diq>lay,  for  the  immense  series  of  gorgeous 
halls,  lighted  by  seventy  thousand  candks,  with  foun- 
tains and  flowers  at  every  turn,  made  one  giddy  to  see 
even  for  a  moment.  We  had  a  good  opportimity  to 
scan  the  features  of  the  emperors,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  renowned  Bismarck,  with  those  of  the  beautiful 
empress  and  the  princesses  and  princes  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  their  suite. 

''I  must  tdl  you  (for  family  use  only)  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  made  to  me  a  marked  recognition  as  he 
passed  along.  Sarah  and  I  were  standing  upon  two 
chairs  overlooking  the  front  rank  of  those  ranged  on 
each  side.  The  emperor  gave  lus  usual  bow  on  each 
side,  but,  as  he  came  near  us,  he  gave  an  unusual  and 
special  bow  to  me,  which  I  returned,  and  he  then,  with 
a  smile,  gave  me  a  second  bow  so  marked  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  around,  who  at  once  turned  to  see  to 
whom  this  courtesy  was  shown.  I  should  not  mentbn 
this  but  that  Sarah  and  others  observed  it  as  an  unusual 
mark  of  courtesy." 

Feeling  the  need  of  rest  after  all  the  gayety  and  ex- 
citement of  Paris,  Morse  and  part  of  his  family  retired 
to  Shanklin,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  in  a  neat  little 
furnished  cottage  —  Florence  Villa  —  they  spent  part 
of  two  happy  months.  Then  with  lus  wife  and  daughter 
and  youngest  son  he  journeyed  in  leisurely  fashion 
through  England  and  Scotland,  returning  to  Paris  in 
October.  Here  he  sp^it  some  time  in  working  on 
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report  to  the  United  States  Government  as  Commis* 
sioner  to  the  Exposition. 

Among  his  notes  I  find  the  f  olIowing»  which  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  record:  — 

**The  Sounder.  Mr.  Frescott,  I  perceive,  is  quoted 
as  an  authority.  He  is  not  reliable  on  many  points  and 
his  work  should  be  used  with  caution.  His  work  was 
originally  written  in  the  interest  of  those  opposing  my 
patents,  and  his  statements  are,  many  of  them,  grossly 
unjust  and  strongly  colored  with  prejudice.  Were  he 
now  to  reprint  his  work  I  am  convinced  he  would  find 
it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  expunge 
a  great  deal,  and  to  correct  much  that  he  has  mis* 
stated  and  misapprehended. 

''He  manifests  the  most  unpardonable  ignorance  or 
wilful  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  Sounder ,  now  so-called. 
The  possibility  of  reading  by  sound  was  among  the 
earliest  modes  noticed  in  the  first  instrument  of  18S5, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  observing  this  fact  that,  in 
my  first  patent  specifications  drawn  up  in  1887-1838^, 
I  distinctly  specify  these  sounds  of  the  signs,  and  they 
were  secured  in  my  letters  patent.  Yet  Mr.  Frescott 
makes  it  an  accidental  discovery,  and  in  1860  (the  date 
of  his  publication)  he  wholly  ignores  my  agency  in  this 
mode.  The  sounder  is  but  the  pen-lever  deprived  of  the 
pen.  In  everything  else  it  is  the  same.  The  sound  of 
the  letter  is  given  with  and  without  the  pen.*' 

On  November  8,  1867,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his 
friend,  the  Honorable  John  Thompson:  — 

''I  am  still  held  in  Paris  for  the  completion  of  my 
labors,  but  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  relieved  so  that  we 
may  leave  for  Dresden,  where  my  boys  are  pursuing 
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their  studies  in  the  Gennan  language.  •  •  •  I  am  yet 
doubtful  how  long  a  sojourn  we  may  make  in  Dresd^i» 
and  whether  I  shall  winter  there  or  in  Paris,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  the  latter.  We  wish  to  visit  Italy,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  it  will  be  pleasant  or  even  safe  to  be 
there  just  now.  The  Garibaldian  inroad  upon  the  Pon« 
tifical  States  is,  indeed,  for  the  moment  suppressed, 
but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

''Alas  for  poor  Italy!  Ho w  hard  to  rid  herself  of  evils 
that  have  become  chronic.  Why  cannot  statesmen  of 
the  Old  World  learn  the  great  truth  that  most  of  their 
perplexities  in  settling  the  questions  of  international 
peace  arise  from  the  unnatural  union  of  Church  and 
State?  Hewhosaid'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world' 
uttered  a  truth  pregnant  with  consequences.  The  at- 
tempt to  rule  the  State  by  the  Ghutch  or  the  Church  by 
the  State  is  equally  at  war  with  his  teachings,  and  until 
these  are  made  the  rule  of  conduct,  whether  for  political 
bodies  or  religious  bodies,  there  will  be  the  sword  and 
not  peace. 

''I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  reaction  I  have  long  ex- 
pected and  hoped  for  has  conunenced  in  our  country. 
It  is  hailed  here  by  intelligent  and  cool-headed  citizens 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  The  Radicals  have  had 
their  way,  and  the  people,  disgusted,  have  at  length 
given  their  command  —  'Thus  far  and  no  farther/ '' 
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NOVEMBEB  9S,  IMT  — JUNE  Id  1871 

Goes  to  Dresden.  —  Trials  finanml  and  p«sonal.  —  HunKnoiis  letter  to 
£.  S.  Sanford.  — Berlin.  — The  telegraph  in  the  war  of  1866.  — Paris.— 
Returns  to  America.  —  Death  of  his  brother  Richard.  —  Banquet  in  New 
York.  —  Addresses  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Morse,  and  Daniel  HuntingUML 
—  Report  as  Commissioner  finished.  —  Professor  W.  P.  Blake's  letter  urg- 
ing recognition  of  Phjfessor  Heniy.  —  Morse  complies.  —  Heniy  refuses  to 
be  reconciled.  —  Reading  by  sound.  —  Morse  breaks  lus  leg.  —  Deaths  of 
Amos  KendaH  and  George  Wood.  —  Statue  in  Central  Paric.  —  Addresses 
of  Governor  Hoffman  and  WiDiam  Cullen  Biyant.  —  Ceremonies  at  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  —  Morse  bids  farewell  to  his  children  of  the  telegr^>h. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  record  in  detail  the  hap- 
penings of  the  remainder  of  this  last  visit  to  Europe. 
Three  months  were  spent  in  Dresden,  with  his  children 
and  his  sister-inJaw's  family  around  him.  The  same 
honors  were  paid  to  him  here  as  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  received  in  special  audience  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Saxony,  and  men  of  note  in  the  scien- 
tific world  eagerly  sought  his  counsel  and  advice.  But, 
apart  from  so  much  that  was  gratifying  to  him,  he  was 
just  then  called  upon  to  bear  many  trials  and  afflictions 
of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  and  it  is  marvellous,  in 
reading  his  letters,  to  note  with  what  great  serenity  and 
Christian  fortitude,  yet  withal,  with  what  solicitude,  he 
endeavored  to  bear  his  cross  and  solve  his  problems. 
As  he  advanced  in  years  an  increasing  number  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  were  taken  from  him  by  death,  and 
his  letters  of  Christian  sympathy  fill  many  pages  of  the 
letter  books.  There  were  trials  of  a  domestic  nature,  too 
intimate  to  be  revealed,  which  caused  him  deep  sorrow. 
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but  which  he  bravely  and  optimistically  strove  to  meet. 
Clouds,  too,  obscured  his  financial  horizon;  investmenta 
in  certain  mining  ventures,  entered  into  with  high 
hopes,  turned  out  a  dead  loss;  the  repayment  of  loans, 
cheerfully  made  to  friends  and  relatives,  was  either  de- 
layed or  entirely  defaulted;  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  Western  Union  Tel^raph  Company,  in  which  most 
of  his  fortune  was  invested,  passed  one  dividend  and 
threatened  to  pass  another.  He  had  provided  for  this 
contingency  by  a  deposit  of  surplus  funds  before  his 
departure  for  Europe,  but  he  was  fearful  of  the  future. 

In  spite  of  all  this  he  could  not  refrain  from  treating 
the  matter  lightly  and  humorously  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
£.  S.  Sanford  of  November  28,  1867,  written  from 
Dresden:  ''Your  letter  gave  me  both  pleasure  and  pain. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  some  particulars  of  the  condition  <tf 
my  ^basket,*  but  was  pained  to  learn  that  the  hens*  eggs 
instead  of  swelling  to  goose  eggs,  and  even  to  ostrich  eggs 
(as  some  that  laid  them  so  enthusiastically  anticipated 
when  they  were  so  closely  packed),  have  shrunk  to 
pigeons*  eggs,  if  not  to  the  diminutive  sparrows*.  To 
keep  up  the  figure,  I  am  thankful  there  are  any  left  not 
addled.** 

He  was  all  the  time  absorbed  in  the  prq[>aration  of 
his  report  as  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him  to 
learn  from  the  answers  to  his  questions  sent  to  the  tele- 
graph officers  of  the  whole  worlds  that  the  Morse  sys- 
tem was  practically  the  only  one  in  general  use.  As  one 
of  his  correspondents  put  it  —  ''The  cry  is,  'Give  us 
the  Morse.'** 

The  necessity  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  and 
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ids  desire  to  give  his  children  every  advantage  of  study, 
kept  him  longer  in  Europe  than  he  had  expected,  and 
he  writes  to  his  brother  Sidney  on  December  1, 1867: 
**I  long  to  return,  for  age  creeps  on  apace,  and  I  wish 
to  put  my  house  in  order  for  a  longer  and  better  journey 
to  a  better  home/' 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  1868,  he  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  youngest  son  left  Dresden  for  Paris, 
stopping,  however,  a  few  days  in  Berlin.  Mr.  George 
Bancroft  was  our  minister  at  the  Prussian  court,  and  he 
did  aU  that  coiirtesy  could  suggest  to  make  the  stay  of 
his  distinguished  countryman  a  pleasant  one.  He  urged 
him  to  stay  longer,  so  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  him  at  court,  but  this  honor  Morse  felt 
obliged  to  decline.  The  inventor  did,  however,  find  time 
to  visit  the  government  telegraph  ofGice,  of  which  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  von  Chauvin  was  the  head,  and 
here  he  received  an  ovation  from  all  the  operators, 
several  hundred  in  number,  who  were  seated  at  their 
instruments  in  what  was  then  the  largest  operating- 
room  in  the  world. 

Another  incident  of  his  visit  to  Berlin  I  shaU  give  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Prime:  — 

'"Not  to  recount  the  many  tributes  of  esteem  and 
respect  paid  him  by  Dr.  Siemens,  and  other  gentlemen 
eminent  in  the  specialty  of  telegraphy,  one  other  unex- 
pected compliment  may  be  mentioned.  The  Professor 
was  presented  to  the  accomplished  General  Director  of 
the  Posts  of  the  North  Grerman  Bund,  Privy  Councillor 
von  Phillipsbom,  in  whose  department  the  telegraph 
had  been  comprised  before  Prussia  became  so  great  and 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  confederation. 
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'^At  the  time  of  their  visit  the  Director  was  so  en- 
gaged, and  that,  too,  in  another  part  of  the  Post-Amt» 
that  the  porter  said  it  was  useless  to  trouble  him  with 
the  cards.  The  names  had  not  been  long  sent  up,  how- 
ever, before  the  Director  himself  came  hurriedly  down 
the  corridor  into  the  antechamber,  and,  scarcely  wait- 
ing for  the  hastiest  of  introductions,  enthusiastically 
grasped  both  the  Ptofessor's  hands  in  his  own,  asking 
whether  he  had  'the  honor  of  speaking  to  Dr.  Morse,' 
or,  as  he  pronounced  it  'Morzey.' 

'^l/Then,  after  a  brief  conversation,  Mr.  Morse  rose 
to  go,  the  Director  said  that  he  had  just  left  a  confer- 
ence over  a  new  post  and  telegraph  tieaty  in  negotia- 
tion between  Belgium  and  the  Bund,  and  that  it  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  present  his 
guest  to  the  assembled  gentlemen,  including  the  Bel- 
gian Envoy  and  the  Belgian  Postmaster-General.  There 
followed,  accordingly,  a  formal  presentation  with  an 
introductory  address  by  the  Director,  who,  in  excellent 
English,  thanked  Mr.  Morse  in  the  name  of  Prussia 
and  of  aU  Germany  for  his  great  services,  and  speeches 
by  the  principal  persons  present  —  the  Belgian  envoy. 
Baron  de  Nothomb,  very  felicitously  complimenting 
the  Professor  in  French. 

"'Succeeding  the  hand-shaking  the  Director  spoke 
again,  and,  in  reply,  Mr.  Morse  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged the  courtesy  shown  to  him,  adding:  'It  b  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  hear  you  say  that  the  Telegraph  has 
been  and  is  a  means  of  promoting  peace  among  men. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  my  remaining  days  shall  be 
devoted  to  this  great  object.'  •  •  • 

"The  Director  then  led  his  visitors  into  a  small,  cosily 
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furnished  room,  saying  as  they  entered:  'Here  I  have 
so  often  thought  of  you,  Mr.  Morse,  but  I  never  thought 
I  should  have  the  honor  of  receiving  you  in  my  own 
private  room/ 

''After  they  were  seated  the  host,  tapping  upon  a 
small  table,  continued:  'Over  this  passed  the  impor* 
tant  telegrams  of  the  war  of  1866/  Then,  approaching 
a  large  telegraph  map  on  the  wall,  he  added:  'Upon  this 
you  can  see  how  invaluable  was  the  telegraph  in  the  war. 
Here,'  —  pointing  with  the  f orefix^per  of  his  right  hand, 
—  'here  the  Crown  Prince  came  down  through  Silesia. 
This,'  indicating  with  the  other  forefinger  a  passage 
through  Bohemia,  'was  the  line  of  march  of  Prince 
Friedrich  CarL  From  this  station  the  Crown  Prince 
telegraphed  Prince  Friedrich  Carl,  always  over  Berlin, 
"  Where  are  you?  "  The  answer  from  this  station  reached 
him,  also  over  Berlin*  The  Austrians  were  here,'  plac- 
ing the  thumb  on  the  map  below  and  between  the  two 
fingers.  'The  neact  day  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  comes 
here,'  —  the  left  forefinger  joined  the  thumb,  — '  and 
telegraphs  the  fact,  always  over  Berlin,  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  hurries  forward  here/  The  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  slipped  quickly  under  the  thumb  as  if  to 
pinch  something,  and  the  narrator  looked  up  signifi- 
cantly. 

"Perhaps  the  patriotic  Director  thought  ol  the  July 
afternoon  when,  eagerly  listening  at  the  little  mahogany- 
topped  table,  over  which  passed  so  many  momentous 
messages,  he  learned  that  the  royal  cousins  had  effected 
a  junction  at  KSniggrtttz,  a  junction  that  decided  the 
fate  of  Grermany  and  secured  Prussia  its  present  proud 
position,  a  junction  which  but  for  his  modest  visitor's 
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invention,  the  td^raph,  'always  over  Berlin,'  would 
have  been  impossible." 

Returning  to  Paris  with  his  family,  be  spent  some 
months  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Fboe  du  Palais  Boyal,  pnn- 
cipally  in  collecting  all  the  data  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  report,  which  had  been  much  delayed 
owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
applied  for  facts  and  statistics.  On  April  14,  1868,  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  John  Thonqraon: 
'"Pleasant  as  has  been  our  European  visit,  with  its 
advantages  in  certain  branches  of  education,  our  hearts 
yearn  for  our  American  home.  We  can  appreciate,  I 
hope,  the  good  in  European  countries,  be  grateful  for 
European  hospitality*  and  yet  be  thorough  Americans, 
as  we  all  profess  to  be  notwithstanding  the  display  of 
so  many  defects  which  tend  to  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world." 

On  May  18  he  writes  to  Senator  Michel  Chevalier: 
**And  now,  my  dear  sir»  farewett.  I  leave  beautiful 
Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  my  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  more  de^ly  impressed  than  ever 
with  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  the  liberality  and 
hospitality  of  her  courteous  people,  so  kindly  manifested 
to  me  and  mine.  I  leave  Paris  with  many  r^rets,  for 
my  age  admonishes  me  that,  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
never  again  visit  Europe." 

Sailing  from  Havre  on  the  St.  Laurent,  on  May  22, 
he  and  his  family  reached,  without  untoward  incident, 
the  home  on  the  Hudson,  and  on  June  21  he  writes  to 
his  son  Arthur,  who  had  remained  abroad  with  his 
tutor:  — 

"'You  see  by  the  date  where  we  all  are.  Once  mote 
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I  am  seated  at  my  table  in  the  half  octagon  study  mider 
the  south  verandah.  Never  did  the  Grove  look  more 
charming.  Its  general  features  the  same,  but  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  greatly  increased.  Faithful 
Thomas  Devoy  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  truly  honest 
and  efficient  overseer.  The  whole  farm  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. •  •  . 

*'0n  Thursday  last  I  was  much  gratified  with  Mr. 
Leslie's  letter  from  Copenhagen,  with  his  account  of 
your  reception  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  How  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  the  portrait  of  Thorwaldsen  has  given 
such  pleasure  to  the  king,  and  that  he  regards  it  as  the 
best  likeness  of  the  great  sculptor.'* 

The  story  of  Morse's  presentation  to  the  Sjng  of 
Denmark  of  the  portrait,  painted  in  Rome  in  1831,  has 
already  been  told  in  the  first  volmne  of  this  work.  The 
King,  as  we  learn  from  the  above  quotation,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  it,  and  in  token  of  his  gratification  raised 
Morse  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Dan- 
nebrog,  the  rank  of  Knight  having  been  already  con- 
ferred on  the  inventor  by  the  King's  predecessor  on  the 
throne. 

In  another  letter  to  Colonel  Leslie,  of  November  2, 
1868,  brief  reference  is  made  to  matters  political:  — 

*^  To-morrow  is  the  important  day  for  deciding  our 
nesxt  four  years'  rulers.  I  am  glad  our  Continental 
brethren  cannot  read  our.  newspapers  of  the  present 
day,  otherwise  they  must  infer  that  our  choice  of  rulers 
is  made  from  a  class  more  fitted  for  the  state's  prison 
than  the  state  thrones,  and  elevation  to  a  scaffold  were 
more  suited  to  the  characters  of  the  individual  candi- 
dates than  elevation  to  office.  But  in  a  few  days  matters 
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of  a  public  banqaet  to  ine»  and  addiig  me  to  appoint 
a  day  on  which  it  would  be  convenient  iot  me  to 
meet  you. 

Did  your  proposal  intend  simply  a  p^sonal  compli- 
ment I  should  fed  no  hesitation  in  thanking  you  cor- 
dially for  this  evidence  of  your  personal  regard,  while  I 
declined  your  proffered  honor;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  paramount  patriotic  duty  con- 
nected with  your  proposal  which  forbids  me  to  decline 
your  invitation. 

In  accepting  it,  therefore,  I  would  name  (in  view  of 
some  personal  amngements)  Wednesday  the  SOth  inst. 
as  the  day  which  would  be  most  agreeable  to  me. 

Accept,  Gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  the  respect  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  F.  B.  Mobsb. 

The  banquet  was  given  at  Delmonico*s,  which  was 
then  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  was  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  who  had  been  the  leading  counsel  against 
Morse  in  his  first  great  lawsuit,  but  who  now  cheerfully 
acknowledged  that  to  Morse  and  America  the  great 
invention  of  the  telegraph  was  due.  About  two  hundred 
men  sat  down  at  the  tables,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  eminent  in  the  country.  Morse  sat  at  the  right  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British 
Ambassador,  on  his  left.  When  the  time  for  speechmak- 
ing  came,  Cyrus  Field  read  letters  from  President  Andrew 
Johnson;  from  General  Grant,  President-elect;  from 
Speaker  Colfax,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  many  others. 
He  also  read  a  telegram  from  Governor  Alexander  H. 
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Bullock  of  Massachusetts:  ** Massachusetts  honors  her 
two  sons  —  Franklin  and  Morse.  The  one  conducted 
the  lightning  safely  from  the  sky;  the  other  conducts 
it  beneath  the  ocean  from  continent  to  continent.  The 
one  tamed  the  lightning;  the  other  makes  it  minister  to 
human  wants  and  human  progress." 

From  London  came  another  message:  — 

"  Cybus  W.  Fi£U>,  New  York,  The  members  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Anglo-American  and  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Companies  hear  with  pleasure  of  the  ban- 
quet to  be  given  this  evening  to  Fh>f  essor  Morse,  and 
desire  to  greet  that  distinguished  tel^raphist,  and  wish 
him  all  the  compliments  of  the  season." 

Mr.  Field  added:  '^This  telqpram  was  sent  from  Lon- 
don at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  your  committee  at  12.50."  This, 
naturally,  elicited  much  applause  and  laughter. 

Speeches  then  followed  by  other  men  prominent  in 
various  walks  of  life.  Sir  Edward  Thornton  said  that 
he  '"had  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  contribute 
his  mite  of  that  admiration  and  esteem  for  Professor 
Morse  which  must  be  felt  by  all  for  so  great  a  bene- 
factor of  his  fellow  creatures  and  of  posterity." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  introduced  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing in  the  following  graceful  words:  — 

'^Many  shining  names  will  at  once  occur  to  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Tel^^ph.  Among 
them  I  can  pause  to  mention  only  those  of  Volta,  the 
Italian,  to  whose  discoveries  the  battery  is  due;  Oersted^ 
the  Dane,  who  first  discovered  the  magnetic  properties 
of  the  electric  current;  Ampere  and  Arago,  the  French- 
men, who  prosecuted  still  further  and  most  successfully 
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sunilar  reseaidieft;  then  Sturgecm,  the  Englkhman,  ^dio 
may  be  said  to  have  made  the  first  electro-magnet;  neit, 
and  not  least  iUustrious  among  these  illustrious  men, 
our  countryman  Henry,  who  first  showed  the  practi- 
cability of  producing  electro*magnetic  effects  by  means 
of  the  galvanic  current  at  distances  infinitely  great;  and 
finally  Steinheil,  the  German,  who,  after  the  invention 
of  the  Telegraph  in  all  its  material  parts  was  complete, 
taught,  in  18S7,  the  use  of  the  ground  as  part  of  the 
circuit.  These  are  some  of  those  searchers  for  truth 
whose  names  will  be  kmg  hdd  in  grateful  memory,  and 
not  among  the  leaisrt  of  their  titles  to  gratitude  and  re- 
membrance will  be  the  discoveries  whidk  contributed 
to  the  possibility  of  the  modem  Telegrm>h. 

''But  these  discoveries  only  made  the  Tel^^ph  pos- 
sible. They  offered  the  brilliant  opportunity.  There 
was  needed  a  man  to  bring  into  being  the  new  art  and 
the  new  interest  to  which  they  pointed,  and  it  is  the 
providential  distinction  and  splendid  honor  of  the  emi- 
nent  American,  who  is  our  guest  to-night,  that,  happily 
prepared  by  previous  acquirements  and  pursuits,  he  was 
quick  to  sdze  the  opportunity  and  give  to  the  worid  the 
first  recording  Telegraph. 

^'Fortunate  man!  thus  to  link  his  name  forever  with 
the  greatest  wonder  and  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  age! 
[great  applause] ...  I  give  you  'Our  guest.  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  man  of  science  who  explored  the 
laws  of  nature,  wrested  electricity  from  her  embrace, 
and  made  it  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  human  prog- 
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great  to  be  oontiolled,  the  whole  assembly  rose  with 
him,  and  cheer  after  cheer  resounded  through  the  hall 
for  many  minutes.  When  at  last  quiet  was  restored,  he 
addressed  the  company  at  length,  giving  a  resum6  of  his 
struggles  and  paying  tribute  to  those  who  had  be- 
friended and  assisted  him  in  his  time  of  need  —  to 
Amos  Kendall,  who  sat  at  the  board  with  him  and  whose 
name  called  forth  more  cheers,  to  Alfred  Vail,  to  Leon- 
ard Gale,  and,  in  the  largeness  of  his  heart,  to  F.  O.  J. 
Smith.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  his  remarks  in 
full,  as  the  history  of  the  invention  has  already  been 
given  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  w<»*k,  but  his  con- 
duding  remarks  are  worthy  of  record:  — 

''In  casting  my  eyes  around  I  am  most  agreeably 
greeted  by  faces  that  carry  me  back  in  memory  to  the 
days  of  my  art  struggles  in  this  dty,  the  early  days  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

''Brothers  (for  you  are  yet  brothers),  if  I  left  yomr 
ranks  you  well  know  it  cost  me  a  pang.  I  did  not  leave 
you  until  I  saw  you  well  established  and  entering  on 
that  career  of  prosperity  due  to  your  own  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  imp<Nrtant  duties  belonging  to  your  pro- 
fession. You  have  an  institution  which  now  holds  and, 
if  true  to  yourselves,  will  continue  to  hold  a  hi^  posi- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  this  appreciative  community. 
n  I  have  stepped  aside  from  Art  to  tread  what  seems 
another  path,  there  is  a  good  precedent  for  it  in  the 
lives  of  artists.  Science  and  Art  are  not  opposed. 
Leonardo  da  Vind  cotdd  find  congenial  relaxation  in 
sdentific  researches  and  invention,  and  our  own  Fulton 
was  a  painter  whose  sdentific  studies  resulted  in  steam 
navigation.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
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impcntaiit  in ventioii  of  the  pereusnon  cap  is  due  to  the 
scientific  recreations  of  the  English  painter  Shaw. 

^*But  I  must  not  detain  you  from  more  instnictive 
speech.  One  word  only  in  closing.  I  have  daimed 
for  America  the  origination  of  the  modem  Telegn^ 
System  of  the  world.  Impartial  history,  I  think,  will  siq>- 
port  that  daim.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  as  disparage 
ing  or  disregarding  the  labors  and  ingenious  modifica* 
tions  of  others  in  various  countries  employed  in  the 
same  field  of  invention.  Gladly,  did  time  permit,  would 
I  descant  upon  their  great  and  varied  merits.  Yet  in 
tracing  the  birth  and  pedigree  of  the  modem  Telegraph, 
^American'  is  not  the  hi^^est  term  of  the  series  that 
connects  the  past  with  the  present;  there  is  at  least  one 
higher  term,  the  hi^^est  of  all,  which  cannot  and  must 
not  be  ignored.  If  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  a  definite  purpose  in  the  plans  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, can  the  creation  of  an  instrumentality  so  vitaDy 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  human  race  have 
an  origin  less  humble  than  the  Father  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift? 

'*!  am  sure  I  have  the  sympathy  of  such  an  assembly 
as  is  here  gathered  if ,  in  all  humility  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  a  grateful  heart,  I  use  the  words  of  inspiration  in 
ascribing  honor  and  praise  to  Him  to  whom  first  of  all 
and  most  of  all  it  is  preeminently  due.  'Not  unto  us, 
not  unto  us,  but  to  God  be  all  the  glory.*  Notwhathath 
man,  but  'What  hath  God  wrought?'*' 

More  applause  followed  as  Morse  took  his  seat,  and 
other  speeches  were  made  by  such  men  as  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  the  Honorable  William  M.  Evarts,  A.  A. 
Low,  William  CuUen  Bryant,  William  Orton, 
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Dudley  Field,  the  Honorable  William  E.  Dodge,  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  Daniel  Huntington,  and  Governor  Curtin 
of  Pennsylvania. 

While  many  of  these  speeches  were  most  eloquent 
and  appropriate,  I  shall  quote  from  only  one,  giving 
as  an  excuse  the  words  of  James  D.  Reid  in  his  excellent 
work  "The  Telegraph  in  America'':  ''As  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's address  contains  some  special  thoughts  showing 
the  relationship  of  the  painter  to  invention,  and  is, 
besides,  a  most  affectionate  and  interesting  tribute  to 
his  beloved  master,  Mr.  Morse,  it  is  deemed  no  dis- 
courtesy to  the  other  distinguished  q>eakers  to  give  it 
nearly  entire." 

I  shall,  however,  omit  some  portions  which  Mr.  Reid 
included. 

"In  fact,  however,  every  studio  is  more  or  less  a 
laboratory.  The  painter  is  a  chemist  delving  into  the 
secrets  of  pigments,  varnishes,  mixtures  of  tints  and 
mysterious  preparations  of  grounds  and  overlaying  of 
colors;  occult  arts  by  which  the  inward  li^t  is  made  to 
gleam  from  the  canvas,  and  the  warm  flesh  to  glow  and 
palpitate. 

"The  studio  of  my  beloved  master,  in  whose  honor 
we  have  met  to-night,  was  indeed  a  laboratory.  Vigor- 
ous, life-like  portraits,  poetic  and  historic  groups,  occa- 
sionally grew  upon  his  easel;  but  there  were  many  hours 
—  yes,  days  —  when  absorbed  in  .study  among  gal- 
vanic batteries  and  mystaious  lines  of  wires,  he  seemed 
to  us  like  an  alchemist  of  the  middle  ages  in  search  of 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  oocasbn  when  ha  called  his 
pupils  together  to  witness  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
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first,  successful  experiment  with  the  electric  tel^^ph. 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  1835-86.  I  can  see  now  that 
rude  instrument,  constructed  with  an  old  stretdiing- 
frame,  a  wooden  dock,  a  homeHmade  battery  and  the 
wire  stretched  many  times  around  the  walls  of  the  stu* 
dio.  With  eager  interest  we  gathered  about  it  as  our 
master  explained  its  operation  while,  with  a  dick,  dick, 
the  pencil,  by  a  succession  of  dots  and  lines,  recorded 
the  message  in  <*ypher.  The  idea  was  bom.  The  words 
circled  that  upper  diamber  as  they  do  now  the  globe. 
f  '^  But  we  had  little  faith.  To  us  it  seemed  the  dream 
of  enthusiasm.  We  grieved  to  see  the  sketch  upon  the 
canvas  untouched.  We  longed  to  see  him  again  calling 
into  life  events  in  our  country's  history.  But  it  was  not 
to  be;  God's  purposes  were  being  accomplished,  and  now 
the  world  is  witness  to  his  triumph.  Yet  the  love  of  art 
still  lives  in  some  inner  oom^  of  his  heart,  and  I  know 
he  can  never  enter  the  studio  of  a  painter  and  see  the 
artist  sil^itly  bringing  f rcmi  the  canvas  forms  of  life 
and  beauty,  but  he  feels  a  tender  twinge,  as  one  who 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  girl  he  loved  in  his 
youth  whom  another  has  snatched  away. 

^'Finally,  my  dear  master  and  father  in  art,  allow 
me  in  this  moment  of  your  triumph  in  the  fidd  of  dis- 
covery, to  greet  you  in  the  name  of  your  brother  artists 
with  'All  hail.'  As  an  artist  you  might  have  spent  life 
worthily  in  turning  God's  blessed  daylight  into  sweet 
hues  of  rainbow  coIots,  and  into  breathing  forms  for  the 
delight  and  consolation  of  men,  but  it  has  been  His  will 
that  you  should  train  the  li^tnings,  the  sharp  arrows 
of  his  anger,  into  the  swift  yet  gentle  messengers  of 
Peace  and  Love." 
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Morse's  wife  and  his  daughter  and  other  ladies  had 
been  present  during  the  speeches,  but  they  began  to 
take  their  leave  after  Mr*  Huntington's  address,  al- 
though the  toastmaster  arose  to  announce  the  last 
toast,  which  was ''The  Ladies."  So  he  said: ''This  is  the 
most  inspiring  theme  of  aU,  but  the  theme  itself  seems 
to  be  vanishing  from  us.  Indeed  [after  a  pause],  has 
already  vanished.  [After  another  pause  and  a  glance 
around  the  room.]  And  the  gentleman  who  was  to  have 
responded  seems  also  to  have  vanished  with  his  theme. 
I  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  duties  of  the  evening 
are  performed,  and  its  enjoyments  are  at  an  end." 

The  unsought  honor  of  this  public  banquet,  in  his 
own  country,  organized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day,  calling  forth  eulogies  of  him  in  the  public  press  of 
the  whole  world,  was  justly  esteemed  by  Morse  as  one 
of  the  crowning  events  of  his  long  career;  but  an  even 
greater  honor  was  still  in  store  for  him»  which  will  be 
described  in  due  season. 

The  early  months  of  1869  were  ahnost  entirely  de« 
voted  to  his  report  as  Commissioner,  which  was  finally 
completed  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.  In  this  work  he  received  great 
assistance  from  Professor  W.  P.  Blake,  who  was  "In 
charge  of  publication,"  and  who  writes  to  him  on  March 
S9:  "I  have  had  only  a  short  time  to  glance  at  it  as  it  was 
delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  but  I  am  most 
impressed  by  the  amount  of  labor  and  care  you  have  so 
evidently  bestowed  upon  it." 

Professor  Blake  wrote  another  letter  on  August  21» 
which  I  am  tempted  to  give  almost  in  its  entirety:  — 

"I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  write  to  you  upon  another 
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point  r^arding  your  report,  upon  which  I  know  that 
you  are  sensitive,  but,  as  I  think  you  will  see  that  my 
motives  are  good,  and  that  I  sincerely  express  th^n,  I 
believe  you  will  not  be  offended  with  me  althou^  my 
views  and  opinions  may  not  coincide  exactly  with  yours. 
I  allude  to  the  mention  which  you  make  of  some  of  the 
eminent  physicists  who  have  contributed  by  their  dis- 
coveries and  experiments  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  electro-magnetism. 

"'On  page  9  of  the  manuscript  you  observe:  'The 
Implication  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  invention  of 
Arago  and  Sturgeon  (first  combined  and  employed  by 
Morse  in  the  construction  of  the  generic  telegraph)  to 
the  purposes  also  of  the  semaphore,  etc/ 

''Frankly,  I  am  pained  not  to  see  the  name  of  Henry 
there  associated  with  those  of  Arago  and  Sturgeon,  for 
it  is  known  and  generaUy  conceded  among  men  of 
science  that  his  researches  and  experiments  and  the  re- 
sults which  he  reached  were  of  radical  importance  and 
value,  and  that  th^  deservedly  rank  with  those  of 
Ampere,  Arago  and  Sturgeon. 

"I  am  aware  that,  by  some  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  the  p^sonal  relations  of  yourself  and 
Professor  Henry  are  not  pleasant.  I  deplore  this,  and 
it  would  be  an  intense  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  could  be 
the  humble  means  of  bringing  about  a  harmonious  and 
honorable  adjustment  of  the  differences  which  separate 
you.  I  write  this  without  conference  with  TroieBaor 
Henry  or  his  friends.  I  do  it  impartially,  first,  in  the  line 
of  my  duty  as  editor  (but  not  now  officially);  second, 
as  a  lover  of  science;  third,  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
secure  as  m'Uch  as  justly  can  be  for  the  scientific  reputa* 
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tion  of  the  country;  and  fourth,  with  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote harmony  between  all  who  are  concerned  in  increas- 
ing and  disseminating  knowledge,  and  particularly  be- 
tween such  sincere  lovers  of  truth  and  justice  as  I  believe 
both  yourself  and  Professor  Henry  to  be. 

**I  do  not  find  that  Professor  Henry  anywhere  makes 
a  claim  which  trenches  upon  your  claim  of  first  using 
the  electro-magnet  for  writing  or  printing  at  a  distance 
—  the  td^raph  as  distinguished  from  the  semaphore. 
This  he  cannot  claim,  for  he  acknowledges  it  to  be 
yours.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  claim  the  sema- 
phoric  use  of  electricity.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any 
obstacle  to  an  honorable  adjustmait  of  the  differences 
which  separate  you,  and  which,  perhaps,  make  you  dis- 
mclined  to  freely  associate  Professor  Henry's  name  with 
those  of  other  promoters  of  electrical  science. 

*' Your  report  presents  a  fitting  opportunity  to  effect 
this  result.  A  magnanimous  recognition  by  you  of  Pror 
fessor  Henry's  important  contributions  to  the  science 
of  electro-magnetism  appears  to  me  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  They  can  be  most  appropriately  and  grace- 
fully acknowledged  in  your  report,  and  you  will  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  so  doing.  Such  action  on  your  part 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  could  to  secure  for 
you  the  good  will  of  all  men  of  science,  and  to  hasten 
a  universal  and  generous  accord  of  all  the  credit  for  your 
great  gift  to  civilization  that  you  can  properly  desire. 

^^Now,  my  dear  sir,  with  this  frank  statement  of  my 
tiews  on  this  point,  I  accept  your  invitation,  and  will 
go  to  see  you  at  your  house  to  talk  with  you  upon  this 
point  and  others,  perhaps  more  agreeable,  but  if,  after 
this  expression  of  my  inclinations,  you  will  not  deem  me 
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a  welcome  guest,  telegraph  me  not  to  come  —  I  will  not 
take  it  unkindly/* 

To  this  Morae  replied  on  August  8S:  ''Your  most  ac- 
ceptable letter,  with  the  tone  and  q>irit  ol  which  I  am 
most  gratified,  is  just  received,  for  which  aoDq>t  my 
thanks.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  and  f  redy  to 
communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  mentioned,  and 
with  the  sincere  desire  ol  a  satisfactory  result." 

The  visit  was  paid,  but  the  details  of  the  con versation 
have  not  been  preserved.  However,  we  find  in  M<H:se*s 
report,  on  page  10,  the  following:  ''In  1825,  Mr.  Stur- 
geon, of  England,  made  the  first  dectio-magnet  in  the 
horseshoe  form  by  loosely  winding  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
with  a  spiral  of  copper  wire.  In  the  United  States,  as 
early  as  18S1,  the  ezperimaital  researches  of  Ptofessor 
Joseph  Henry  were  of  great  importance  in  advancing 
the  science  of  electro-magnetism.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  carried  the  electro^magnet,  in  its  lifting  powers,  to 
its  greatest  perfection.  Reflecting  upon  the  principle 
of  Professor  Schweigger's  galvanometer,  he  constructed 
magnets  in  which  great  power  could  be  developed  by 
a  very  small  galvanic  element.  His  published  paper  in 
18S1  shows  that  he  experimented  with  wires  of  different 
lengths,  and  he  noted  the  amount  of  magnetism  which 
could  be  induced  through  them  at  various  lengths  by 
means  of  batteries  conqxMied  of  a  single  element,  and 
also  of  many  elements.  He  states  that  the  magnetic 
action  of  'a  current  from  a  trou^  composed  of  many 
pairs  is  at  least  not  s^isibly  diminished  by  passing 
through  a  long  wire,'  and  he  incidentally  noted  the 
bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  project  of  an^dectro^ 
magnetic  telegraph  [semaphore?]. 
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'^In  more  recent  papers,  first  published  in  ISST,  it 
appears  that  Professor  Henry  demonstrated  before  his 
pupils  the  practicability  of  ringing  a  bell,  by  means  of 
dectro-magnetism,  at  a  distance." 

Whether  Professor  Blake  was  satisfied  with  this 
change  from  the  original  manuscript  is  not  recorded. 
Morse  evidently  thought  that  he  had  made  the  ammde 
honorable^  but  Henry,  coldly  proud  man  that  he  was» 
still  held  aloof  from  a  reconciliation,  for  I  have  been  in* 
formed  that  he  even  refused  to  be  present  at  the  me- 
morial services  held  in  Washington  after  the  death  of 
Morse. 

In  a  letter  of  May  10,  1869,  to  Dr.  Leonard  Gale, 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  reading  by  sound 
are  given:  — 

*^  The  fact  that  the  lever  action  of  the  earliest  instru«» 
ment  of  18S5  by  its  click  gave  the  sound  of  the  nu- 
merals, as  embodied  in  the  original  type,  is  well  known, 
nor  is  there  anything  so  remarkable  in  that  result.  •  • « 
When  you  first  saw  the  instrument  in  1836  this  was  so 
obvious  that  it  scarcely  excited  more  than  a  passing 
renuirk,  but,  after  the  adaptation  of  the  dot  and  space, 
with  the  addition  of  the  line  or  dash,  in  forming  the 
alphabetic  signs  (which,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  was 
about  the  same  date,  late  in  1885  or  early  in  18S6)  then 
I  noticed  that  the  different  letters  had  each  their  own 
individual  sounds,  and  could  also  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  sound.  The  fact  did  not  then  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  seeming  to  be 
more  curious  than  useful,  yet,  in  reflecting  upon  it,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  secure  this  result  by  specifying  it 
in  my  letters  patent,  lest  it  mig^t  be  used  as  an  eoMum 
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in  indicating  my  novd  alphabet  without  recording  it. 
Hence  the  wunds  as  well  as  the  imprinted  signs  were 
specified  in  my  letters  patent. 

'^As  to  the  time  when  these  sounds  were  practicallff 
used,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  precise  date.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  one  case,  and  proximately  the  date 
of  it.  The  time  of  the  incident  was  soon  after  the  line 
was  eactended  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  having 
a  way  station  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  Washing- 
ton office  was  in  the  old  post-office,  in  the  room  above  it. 
I  was  in  the  operating  room.  The  instruments  were 
for  a  moment  silent.  I  was  stranding  at  some  distance 
near  the  fire-place  conversing  with  Mr.  Washington,  the 
operator,  who  was  by  my  side.  Presently  one  of  the 
instruments  commenced  writing  and  Mr.  Washington 
listened  and  smiled.  I  asked  him  why  he  smiled.  *0h!^ 
said  he,  'that  is  Zantzinger  of  the  Philadelphia  office, 
but  he  is  operating  from  Wilmington.'  'How  do  you 
know  that?'  'Oh!  I  know  his  touch,  but  I  must  ask  him 
why  he  is  in  Wilmington.'  He  then  went  to  the  instru- 
ment and  tel^^aphed  to  Zantzinger  at  Wilmington,  and 
the  reply  was  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Philadelphia 
to  regulate  the  relay  magnet  for  the  Wilmington  opera^ 
tor,  who  was  inexperienced  in  operating.  .  . . 

''I  give  this  instance,  not  because  it  was  the  JirH, 
but  because  it  is  one  which  I  had  specially  treasured  in 
my  memory  and  frequently  related  as  illustrative  of  the 
practicality  of  reading  by  sound  as  well  as  by  the  written 
record.  This  must  have  occurred  about  the  year  1846." 

A  serious  accident  befell  the  aged  inventor,  now 
seventy-nine  years  old,  in  July,  1869.  He  slipped  on  the 
stairs  of  his  country  house  and  fell  with  all  his  weight 
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<m  his  left  leg,  which  was  broken  in  two  places.  This 
mishap  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  three  months,  and 
many  feared  that,  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  it  would 
be  fatal.  But,  thanks  to  his  vigorous  constitution  and 
his  temperate  life,  he  recovered  completely.  He  bore 
this  aflUction  with  Christian  fortitude.  In  a  letter  to  hb 
brother  Sidney,  of  August  14,  he  says:  ''The  healing 
process  in  my  leg  is  very  slow.  The  doctor,  who  has  just 
left  me,  condemns  me  to  a  f ortni^t  more  of  dose  con- 
finement. I  have  other  troubles,  for  they  come  not 
singly,  but  all  is  for  the  best. 

Troubles,  indeed,  came  not  singly,  for,  in  addition 
to  sorrows  of  a  domestic  nature,  his  friends  one  by  one 
were  taken  from  him  by  death,  and  on  November  12, 
1869,  he  writes  to  William  Stickn^,  Esq.,  son-in-law 
of  Amos  Kendall:  — 

''Although  prepared  by  recent  notices  in  the  papers 
to  expect  the  sad  news,  which  a  telegram  this  moment 
received  announces  to  me,  of  the  death  of  my  excellent, 
long-tried  friend  Mr.  Kendall,  I  confess  that  the  intelli* 
gence  has  come  with  a  shock  which  has  quite  unnerved 
me.  I  feel  the  loss  as  of  9l  father  rather  than  of  a  brother 
in  age,  for  he  was  one  in  whom  I  confided  as  a  father,  so 
sure  was  I  of  affectionate  and  sound  advice.  • .  • 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  this  sad  bereave- 
ment. I  am  truly  and  severely  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
such  a  friend,  a  friend,  indeed,  upon  whose  faithfulness 
and  unswerving  int^rity  I  have  ever  reposed  with  per- 
fect confidence,  a  confidence  which  has  never  been  be- 
trayed, and  a  friend  to  whose  energy  and  skill,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  agency  which  I  had  confided  to  him,  I 
owe  (under  God)  the  comparative  comfort  which  a  kind 
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Providenoe  has  permitted  me  to  enjoy  in  my  advanced 
age." 

In  the  following  year  he  was  called  upon  to  mourn  tlie 
death  of  still  another  of  his  good  friends^  f or,  on  August 
24, 1870,  George  Wood  died  very  suddenly  at  Saratoga. 

While  much  of  sadness  and  sorrow  clouded  the  even- 
ing of  the  life  of  this  truly  great  man,  the  sun,  ^e  it 
sank  to  rest,  tinged  the  douds  with  a  glory  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  a  mortal,  for  he  was  to  see  a  statue  erected 
to  him  while  he  was  yet  living.  Of  many  men  it  has 
been  said  that  —  **  Wanting  bread  they  receive  only 
a  stone,  and  not  even  that  until  long  after  they  have 
been  starved  to  death/*  It  was  Mcnrse's  good  fortune 
not  only  to  see  the  child  of  his  brain  grow  to  a  sturdy 
manhood,  but  to  be  honored  during  his  lifetime  to  a 
truly  remarkable  degree. 

The  project  of  a  memorial  of  some  sort  to  the  In- 
vaitor  of  the  Telegraph  was  first  broached  by  Bobert 
B.  Hoover,  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph 
office,  All^haiy  City,  Pennsylvania.  The  idea  once 
started  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  fluid 
itself,  and,  under  the  able  management  of  James  D. 
Reid,  a  fund  was  raised,  partly  by  dollar  subscrq>tions 
lai^y  made  by  tdegraph  <q>erators  all  over  the  coun- 
try, including  Canada,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  testi- 
monial should  take  the  form  of  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  Byron  M.  Pickett 
was  chosen  as  the  sculptor,  and  the  Park  Commission 
readily  granted  permission  to  place  the  statue  in  the 
park. 

It  was  at  fibrst  hoped  that  the  unveiling  might  take 
place  <m  the  27th  of  April,  1871^  Morse's  ei^tietli 
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birthday;  but  unavoidable  delays  arose,  and  it  was  not 
until  tlie  10th  of  June  that  everything  was  in  readiness. 
It  was  a  perfect  June  day  and  the  hundreds  of  teleg- 
raphers from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  their  fami- 
lies, spent  the  forenoon  in  a  steamboat  excursion  around 
the  city.  In  the  afternoon  crowds  flocked  to  the  park 
where,  near  what  is  now  called  the  **  Inventor's  Gate," 
the  statue  stood  in  the  angle  between  two  platforms  for 
the  invited  guests.  Morse  himself  refused  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  his  counterfeit  present^ 
ment,  as  being  too  great  a  strain  on  his  innate  modesty. 
Some  persons  and  some  papers  said  that  he  was  present, 
but,  as  Mr.  James  D.  Beid  says  in  his  '^Tel^praph  in 
America,"  ''Mr.  Morse  was  incapable  of  such  an  indeli- 
cacy. •  •  .  Men  of  refinement  and  modesty  would  justly 
have  marvelled  had  they  seen  him  in  such  a  place." 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
John  T.  Hoffman,  delivered  the  opening  address,  saying, 
in  the  course  of  his  speeck:  ''In  our  day  a  new  era  has 
dawned.  Again,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  power  of  language  is  increased  by  human 
agency.  Thanks  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  men  speak  to 
one  another  now,  thou^  separated  by  the  width  of  the 
earth,  with  the  lightning's  speed  and  as  if  standing  face 
to  face.  If  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  be  deserving  of 
the  highest  honors,  so  is  he  whose  great  achiev^nent 
marks  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  language  —  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  We  intend,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  that  the  men  who  come  after  us  shall  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  his  name  for  want  of  recorded  tes- 
timony." 
*.  Governor  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William 
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Orton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Td^raph  Com- 
pany, then  dr^  aside  the  drapery  amidst  the  cheeis 
and  applause  of  ihe  multitude,  while  the  Govemw's 
Island  band  played  the  ''Star-Spangled  Banner/' 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  was  an  early  friend  cl 
the  inventor,  then  presented  the  statue  to  the  city  in  an 
eloquent  address,  from  which  I  shall  quote  the  follow- 
ingwords:  — 

'*It  may  be  said,  I  know,  that  the  civilized  w<«ld  is 
already  full  of  memorials  which  speak  the  merit  of  our 
friend  and  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  his  inventi<Hi. 
Every  tel^^phic  station  is  such  a  memorial.  'Ev&y 
message  sent  from  one  of  these  stations  to  another  may 
be  counted  among  the  honors  paid  to  his  name.  Evefy 
tel^raphic  wire  strung  from  post  to  post,  as  it  hums 
in  the  wind,  murmurs  his  eulpgy.  Every  sheaf  of  wires 
laid  down  in  the  deep  sea,  occupying  the  bottom  of 
soundless  abysses  to  which  human  sight  has  never  pene- 
trated, and  carrying  the  electric  pulse,  charged  with  the 
burden  of  human  thought,  from  continent  to  continent, 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  is  a  testimonial  to  his 
greatness.  .  .  .  The  Latin  inscription  in  the  churdi  ol 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  referring  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
its  architect,  —  *If  you  would  behold  his  monument, 
look  aroimd  you,'  —  may  be  applied  in  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive sense  to  our  friend,  since  the  great  globe 
itself  has  become  his  monument." 

The  Mayor  of  New  York,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  accepted 
the  statue  in  a  short  speech,  and,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Reverend  Stephen  H.  TVng,  D.D.,  the  assembled  multi- 
tude joined  in  singing  the  doxology,  and  the  ceremonies 
at  the  park  were  ended. 
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But  other  honors  still  awaited  the  venerable  inventor, 
f or,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  old  Academy  di 
Music  on  Fourteenth  Street  was  packed  with  a  dense 
throng  gathered  together  to  listen  to  eulogies  on  this 
benefactor  of  his  race»  and  to  hear  him  bid  farewell  to 
his  children  of  the  Telegraph.  A  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage  on  which  was  the  original  instru- 
ment used  on  the  first  line  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more. This  was  connected  with  all  the  lines  of  telegraph 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Honorable 
William  Orton  presided,  and,  after  the  Reverend 
Howard  Crosby  had  opened  the  ceremonies  with  prayer, 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Orton,  Dr.  Geoi^e  B. 
Loring,  of  Salem,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Greorge  W« 
Samson. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Orton  announced  that  all'lines 
were  dear  for  the  farewell  message  of  the  inventor  to 
his  children;  that  this  message  would  be  flashed  to 
thousands  of  waiting  operators  all  over  the  world,  and 
that  answers  would  be  received  during  the  course  dE 
the  evening.  The  pleasant  task  of  sending  the  message 
had  been  del^^ted  to  Miss  Sadie  £.  Comwell,  a  skilful 
young  operator  of  attractive  personality,  and  Morse 
himself  was  to  manipulate  the  key  which  sent  his  name, 
in  the  dots  and  dashes  of  his  own  alphabet,  over  the 
wires.  * 

The  vast  audience  was  hushed  into  absolute  silence 
as  Miss  Comwell  clicked  off  the  message  which  Morse 
had  composed  for  the  occasion  :'*  Greeting  and  thanks  to 
the  Tel^^raph  fraternity  throu^out  the  world.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  oa  earth  peace,  good  wilhto 
men/' 
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As  Mr.  Orton  escOTted  'MLone  to  the  taUe  a  tremen- 
douB  burst  of  applause  brdke  out,  but  was  siknced  by 
a  gesture  from  the  presiding  officer,  and  again  the  great 
audience  was  still.  Slowly  the  inventor  qidled  out  the 
letters  of  his  name»  the  dick  of  the  instrument  bdng 
clearly  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  as  clearly 
understood  by  the  hundreds  of  tel^gn^hers  present, 
so  that  without  waiting  for  the  final  dot,  which  lyinfied 
the  letter  e,  the  whole  vast  assembly  rose  amid  deafening 
dieers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

It  was  an  inspiring  nuMnent,  and  the  venerable  man 
was  almost  overcome  by  his  emotions,  and  sat  for  some 
time  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  striving  to  re- 
gain his  self-control. 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  Mr. 
Qrton  said:  ''Thus  the  Father  of  the  Telegraph  bids 
iarewdl  to  his  children." 

The  current  was  then  switched  to  an  instrument  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  answers  came  pouring  in,  first  from 
near-by  towns  and  cities,  and  then  from  New  Orleans, 
Quebec,  San  Francisco,  Halifax,  Havana,  and  finally 
from  Hongkong,  Bcxnbay,  and  Singapore. 

Mr.  Reid  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  these  mes* 
sages  in  his  ^'Tdegraph  in  America,''  but  I  shall  not 
pause  to  reproduce  them  here ;  neither  shall  I  quote  from 
the  eloquent  speeches  which  followed,  delivered  by 
General  N.  P.  Banks,  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Grallagher, 
6.  K.  Walcott,  and  James  D.  Reid.  After  Miss  Antoi- 
nette  Sterling  had  sung  **  Auld  Lang  Syne,''  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  audience,  who  recalled  her  several  times. 
Chief  Justice  CSiarles  P.  Daly  introduced  Professor 
Morse  in  an  appropriate  address. 
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As  the  white-haired  inventcnr,  in  whose  honor  this 
great  demonstration  had  been  organized,  stepped  for- 
ward to  deliver  his  valedictory,  he  was  greeted  with 
another  round  ol  cheering  and  applause.  At  first  al- 
most overcome  by  emotion,  he  soon  recovered  his  self- 
control,  and  he  read  his  address  in  a  dear,  resonant 
voice  which  carried  to  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
address  was  a  long  one,  and  as  most  of  it  is  but  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  has  been  already  given,  I  shall 
only  quote  from  it  in  part:  — 

''FsmNDS  AND  Childbjbn  of  th£  Tblbgbaph, — 
Yfhica  I  was  solicited  to  be  present  this  evenmg,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  those  who,  with  such 
zeal  and  success,  responded  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
your  number  that  a  commemorative  statue  should  be 
erected  in  our  unrivaled  Park,  and  which  has  this  day 
been  placed  in  position  and  unveiled,  I  hesitated  to 
comply.  Not  that  I  did  not  fed  a  wish  in  person  to  re- 
turn to  you  my  heartfdt  thanks  for  this  unique  proof 
of  your  personal  r^ard,  but  truly  from  a  fear  that  I 
could  use  no  terms  which  would  adequatdy  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  kindness.  Whatever  I  say  must 
fall  short  of  expressing  the  grateful  feelings  or  conflict- 
ing emotions  which  agitate  me  on  an  occasion  so  un- 
csampled  in  the  history  of  invention.  Gladly  would 
I  have  shrunk  from  this  public  demonstration  were  it 
not  that  my  absence  to-night,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  be  construed  into  an  apathy  which  I  do  not  fed, 
and  which  your  overpowering  kindness  would  justly 
rebuke.  ... 

^'You  have  chosen  to  impersonate  in  my  humble 
effigy  an  invention  which,  cradled  upon  the  ocean,  had 
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its  birth  in  an  American  ship.  It  was  nursed  and  diep- 
ished  not  so  much  from  personal  as  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives. Forecasting  its  future,  even  at  its  birth,  my  mort 
powerful  stimulus  to  perseverance  through  all  the  perila 
and  trials  of  its  early  days  —  and  th^  were  neither  few 
nor  insignificant — was  the  thou^t  that  it  must  in- 
evitably be  world-wide  in  its  iq[>plication,  and,  more- 
over, that  it  would  everywhere  be  hailed  as  a  grateful 
American  gift  to  the  nations.  It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the 
present  occasion  that  I  look  upon  your  proceedings  as 
intended,  not  so  much  as  homage  to  an  individual,  as 
to  the  invention,  *  whose  lines  [from  America]  have  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world/ 

'*In  the  carrjring-out  of  any  plan  of  improvement, 
however  grand  or  feasible,  no  single  individual  could 
possibly  accomplish  it  without  the  aid  of  others.  We 
are  none  of  us  so  powerful  that  we  can  dispense  with 
the  assistance,  in  various  departments  of  the  work,  of 
those  whose  experience  and  knowledge  must  supply  the 
needed  aid  of  their  expertness.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
a  brilliant  project  be  proi>osed,  that  its  modes  of  ae- 
complishment  are  foreseen  and  prop^Iy  devised;  there 
are,  in  every  part  of  the  enterprise,  other  minds  and  other 
agencies  to  be  consulted  for  information  and  counsel 
to  perfect  the  whole  plan.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  de- 
livering the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says:  'It 
can  make  no  di£ference  whether  he  [the  inventor] 
derives  his  information  from  books  or  from  conversa- 
tion with  men  skilled  in  the  science.'  And:  'The  fact 
that  Morse  sought  and  obtained  the  necessary  inf  ormar 
tion  and  counsel  from  the  best  sources,  and  acted  upcm 
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it,  neither  impairs  his  rights  as  an  inventor  nor  detracts 
from  his  merits/ 

'"The  inventor  must  seek  and  employ  the  skilled 
mechanician  in  his  workshop  to  put  the  invention  into 
practical  form,  and  for  this  purpose  some  pecimiaiy 
means  are  required  as  well  as  mechanical  skill.  Both 
these  were  at  hand.  Alfred  VaO,  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  with  his  father  and  brother,  came  to  the  help  of 
the  unclothed  infant,  and  with  their  funds  and  mechani* 
cal  skill  put  it  into  a  condition  to  appear  before  the 
Congress  of  the  nation.  To  these  New  Jersey  friends 
is  due  the  first  imi>ortant  aid  in  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vention. Aided  also  by  the  talent  and  scientific  skill  of 
Professor  Gale,  my  esteemed  colleague  in  the  Univer* 
sity,  the  Tel^^aph  api>eared  in  Washington  in  18S8,  a 
suppliant  for  the  means  to  demonstrate  its  power.  To 
the  Honorable  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  of  Commerce,  belongs  the  credit  of 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  new  invention,  and  of  a  zeal* 
ous  advocacy  of  an  experimental  essay,  and  the  inditing 
of  an  admirably  written  rq)Ort  in  its  favor,  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  committee.  •  •  •  To  Ezra  Cornell, 
whose  noble  benefactions  to  his  state  and  the  country 
have  placed  his  name  by  the  side  of  Cooper  and  Pea- 
body  high  on  the  roll  of  public  benefactors,  is  due  the 
credit  of  early  and  effective  aid  in  the  superintendence 
and  erection  of  the  first  public  line  of  telegraph  ever 
established.'' 

After  paying  tribute  to  the  names  of  Amos  Kendall, 
Cyrus  Field,  Volta,  Oersted,  Arago,  Schweigger,  Gauss 
and  Weber,  Steinheil,  Daniell,  Grove,  Cooke,  Danft, 
Henry,  and  others,  he  continued:  — 
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'^There  is  not  a  name  I  hare  me&tioiied,  and  many 
whom  I  have  not  mentioned,  whoae  career  in  science 
ar  experience  in  mechanical  and  iwgineftring  and  nauti- 
cal tactics,  or  in  financial  practice,  mi^t  not  be  the 
theme  of  volumes  rather  than  of  brief  mention  in  aa 
cfdiemeral  address. 

*  *  To-night  you  have  before  you  a  suUime  ptofd  of  the 
grand  progress  of  the  Tdegraph  in  its  march  round  the 
globe.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  that  our  veritable 
antipodes  became  telegraphically  united  to  us.  We  can 
q>eak  to  and  receive  an  answer  in  a  few  seconds  of 
time  from  H<mgkong  in  China,  wh^e  ten  o'clock  to- 
night here  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  day  there,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  debatable  question  whether  their  Un  o'clock  is 
ten  to-day  or  ten  to-morrow.  China  and  New  York  are 
in  interlocutory  communication.  We  know  the  fact, 
but  can  imagination  realize  the  fact? 

"But  I  must  not  further  trespass  on  your  patience 
at  this  late  hour.  I  cannot  close  withcmt  the  expression 
of  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  long-known,  long-tried  and 
honored  friend  Beid,  whose  unwearied  labors  early  con- 
tributed so  effectively  to  the  establishment  of  tdegraph 
lines,  and  who,  in  a  q>ecial  manner  as  chairman  of  your 
Memorial  Fund,  has  so  faithfully,  and  successfully,  and 
admirably  carried  to  completion  your  flattering  design. 
To  the  eminent  Governors  of  this  state  and  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  who  have  given  to  this  demonstration 
their  honored  presence;  to  my  excellent  friend  the 
distinguished  orator  of  the  day;  to  the  Mayor  and 
city  authorities  of  New  York ;  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners; to  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  various,  and 
even  rival,  telegraph  companies,  who  have  so  cordially 
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ii  united  on  this  occasion;  to  the  numerous  citizens,  ladies 

fl  and  gentlemen;  and,  though  last  not  least,  to  every  one 

\u  of  my  large  and  increasing  family  of  telegraph  children 

li:  who  have  honored  me  with  the  proud  title  of  Father,  I 

II.  tender  my  cordial  thanks.^ 


J 
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JUNE  14, 1871  — APRIL  le,  187i 

Neuing  tbe  omL  —  Ertiniate  of  tlie  Revacnd  F.  B.  fTliwkr.  — Eaily 
poem.  —  Leaves  "Locust  Grove"  for  last  tbne. — Death  of  hk  farolJber 
SmIiii^.  —  Letter  to  Cyrus  Field  on  neutrslity  of  td^grsph. — Letter  of 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  to  H.  J.  Rogen.  —  Reply  by  PtofeaMr  Gale.  —  Vidooi 
attack  by  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  Death  prevents  reply  by  Mone.  —  UnveilB 
statue  of  IVanklin  in  last  public  H^peaiance.  —  Last  hours.  —  Death.  — 
Tributes  of  James  D.  ReidL  New  York  "Evening  Post."  New  Yotk^Herald.** 
and  Louisville  "CourierJouniaL"  —  Funeral.  —  Monument  in  Greenwood 
Cemeteiy.  —  Memorial  services  in  House  of  Re|»esentatives,  Washington. 
^  Address  of  James  G.  Blaine.  —  Other  memorial  services. — Mr.  Mine's 
review  of  Morse's  diaracter.  ^  Epilogue. 

The  excitement  caused  by  all  these  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstrations in  his  honor  told  upon  the  inventor  both 
physicaUy  and  mentally^  as  we  leam  from  a  letter  of 
June  14, 1871,  to  his  dau^^ter  Mrs.  Lind  and  her  hus- 
band:— 

*'So  fatigued  that  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open» 
I  nevertheless,  before  retiring  to  my  bed,  must  drop 
you  a  line  of  enquiry  to  know  what  is  your  condition. 
We  have  only  heard  of  your  arrival  and  of  your  first 
unfavorable  impressions.  I  hope  these  latter  are  re- 
moved, and  that  you  are  both  benefiting  by  change  of 
air  and  the  waters  of  the  Clifton  Springs. 

**  You  know  how,  in  the  last  few  days,  we  have  all 
been  overwhelmed  with  unusual  cares.  The  grand  cere- 
monies of  the  Park  and  the  Academy  of  Music  are 
over,  but  have  left  me  in  a  good-for-nothing  condition. 
Everything  went  off  splendidly,  mdeed,  as  you  will 
leam  from  the  papers. ...  I  find  it  more  di£5icult  to 
bear  up  with  the  overwhelming  praise  that  is  poured  out 
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without  measure,  than  with  the  trials  o!  my  former 
life.  There  is  something  so  remarkable  in  this  universal 
laudation  that  the  effect  on  me,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
is  rather  depressing  than  exhilarating. 
.'  "When  I  review  my  past  life  and  see  the  way  in 
which  I  have  been  led,  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  faith,  which 
I  have  been  enabled  in  times  of  trial  to  offer  to  Him,  that 
I  find  the  temper  of  my  mind  is  to  constant  praise. 
'Bless  the  Lord,  Oh  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits!'  is  ever  recurring  to  me.  It  is  doubtless  this 
continued  referring  all  to  Him  that  prevents  this  uni- 
versal demonstration  of  kindly  feeling  from  puffing  me 
up  with  the  false  notion  that  I  am  anything  but  the 
feeblest  of  instruments.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  peculiar  feelings  which  gratify  and  yet  oppress  me.'' 
»  He  had  planned  to  cross  the  ocean  once  more,  partly 
as  a  delegate  to  Russia  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  partly  to  see  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
induce  Prussia  and  Switzerland  and  other  European  na- 
tions, from  whom  he  had  as  yet  received  no  pecuniary 
remuneration,  to  do  him  simple  justice.  But,  for  various 
reasons,  this  trip  was  abandoned,  ayd  from  those  na- 
tions he  never  received  anything  but  medals  and  praise. 
So  the  last  summer  of  the  aged  inventor's  life  was 
spent  at  hia  beloved  Locust  Grove,  not  free  from  care 
and  anxiety,  as  he  so  well  deserved,  but  nevertheless, 
thanks  to  his  Christian  philosophy,  in  comparative  se- 
remty  and  happiness.  His  pastor  in  Poughkeepsie,  the 
Reverend  F.  B.  Wheder,  says  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Prime:  '^Li  his  whole  character  and  in  all  his  relations 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  He 
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was  one  who  drew  all  who  came  in  eoatact  with  him 
to  his  heart,  disanning  all  prejudices)  mlmdug  all  cavil. 
In  his  family  he  was  light,  life,  and  love;  with  those 
in  his  employ  he  was  ever  considerate  and  kind,  never 
exacting  and  harsh,  but  honorable  and  just,  seeking  the 
good  ol  every  dependent;  in  the  community  he  was  a 
pillar  of  strength  and  beauty,  commanding  the  homage 
of  universal  respect;  in  the  Church  he  walked  with  God 
and  men." 

That  he  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  has  been  shown 
in  the  recital  <rf  his  activities  as  artist,  inventor,  and 
writer;  that  he  had  no  mean  ability  as  a  poet  is  also  on 
record*  On  January  6,  1872,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  Sirs.  Thomas  R.  Walker:  '^Some  years  ago, 
when  both  ol  us  were  younger,  I  remember  addressing 
to  you  a  trifle  entitled  *The  Serenade,'  which,  on  being 
shown  to  Mr.  Verplandc,  was  requested  for  publication 
in  the  *  Talisman,'  edited  and  conducted  by  him  and 
Mr.  Sands.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  that  work  for 
many  years,  and  have  preserved  no  copy  of  *The 
Serenade/  If  you  have  a  copy  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  it." 

He  was  delicacy  discreet  in  sajring  ''some  years 
ago,"  for  this  poem  was  written  in  18S7  as  the  result  of 
a  wager  between  Morse  and  his  young  cousin,  he  having 
asserted  that  he  could  write  poetry  as  well  as  paint 
pictures,  and  requesting  her  to  give  him  a  theme.  It 
seems  that  the  young  lady  had  been  paid  the  conqpli- 
ment  of  a  serenade  a  few  nights  previously,  but  she  had, 
most  unromantically,  slept  throuj^  it  aU,  so  she  gave 
as  her  theme  ''The  Serenade,"  and  the  neact  day  Morse 
produced  the  following  poem:  *— 
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THE  SERENADE 

Hastel  't  18  the  atillest  hour  of  night. 
The  Moon  sheds  down  her  iMJest  li^t. 
And  sleep  has  chained  the  lake  and  hi]l» 
The  wood»  the  plain,  the  babbling  rill; 
And  where  yon  ivied  lattiee  shows 
My  fair  one  slumbers  in  repose. 
Come»  ye  that  know  the  lovely  maid. 
And  hdp  prepare  the  serenade. 
Hither,  before  the  night  is  flown. 
Bring  instruments  of  every  tone. 
But  lest  with  noise  ye  wake,  not  lull. 
Her  dreaming  fancy,  ye  must  eull 
Such  only  as  shall  soothe  the  mind 
And  leave  the  harshest  all  behind. 
Bring  not  the  thundering  drum,  nor  yet 
The  harshly-shri^dng  clarionet. 
Nor  screaming  hautboy,  trumpet  shrill. 
Not  danging  cymbals;  but,  with  skill, 
Ezdude  each  one  that  would  disturb 
The  faiiy  architects,  or  curb 
The  wild  creations  of  their  mirth, 
AD  that  would  wake  the  soul  to  earth. 
Choose  ye  the  softly-breatfaing  flute. 
The  mdlow  horn,  the  loving  lute; 
The  viol  you  must  not  forg^ 
And  take  the  qnrightly  flageolet 
And  grave  bassoon;  choose  too  the  flfe. 
Whose  warblings  in  the  tuneful  strife. 
Mingling  in  mystery  with  the  words. 
May  seem  like  notes  of  blithest  birdi. 

Are  ye  prepared?  Now  H^tly  tread 
Aa  if  by  dfin  minstrels  led. 
And  flhig  no  sound  upon  the  air 
Shall  rudely  wake  my  slumbering  fair. 
Softly!  Now  breathe  the  qrmphony. 
So  gently  breathe  the  tones  may  vie 
In  softness  with  the  magic  notes 
In  visions  heard;  music  that  floats 
So  buoyant  that  it  wdl  may  seem. 
With  strains  ethereal  in  her  dream. 
One  song  of  such  mysterious  birth 
She  doubts  it  oomcs  from  heaven  or  earth. 
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Play  on!  My  loved  one  ahimbcn  atill. 
Flay  on  I  She  wakes  not  with  the  thriD 
Of  joy  produced  by  stnuns  so  mild. 
But  fancy  mouldfl  them  gay  and  wild* 
Now,  aa  the  music  low  declines, 
T  is  sighing  of  the  forest  pines; 
Or  't  is  the  fitful,  varied  war 
Of  distant  falls  or  troubled  shore. 
Now,  as  the  tone  grows  full  or  shaip» 
T  IB  whiqiering  of  the  .fiolian  haip. 
The  viol  swells,  now  low,  now  loud» 
T  ii  spirits  chanting  on  a  doud 
That  passes  by.  It  dies  away; 
So  gently  dies  she  scarce  can  say 
T  is  gone;  listens;  't  is  lost  she  fears; 
listens,  and  thinks  again  she  hears. 
As  dew  drops  mining  in  a  stream 
To  her  't  is  all  one  blissful  dream, 
A  song  of  angds  throned  in  light. 
Softlyl  Awayl  Fur  one^  good-night. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  Morse  returned  with  his 
family  to  New  York^  and  it  is  recorded  that,  with  an 
apparent  premonition  that  he  should  never  see  his  be- 
loved Locust  Grove  again,  he  ordered  the  carriage  to 
stop  as  he  drove  out  of  the  gate,  and,  standing  up, 
looked  long  and  lovingly  at  the  familiar  scene  b^ore 
telling  the  coachman  to  drive  on.  And  as  he  passed  the 
rural  cemetery  on  the  way  to  the  staticm  he  exclaimed: 
*' Beautiful!  beautiful!  but  I  shall  not  lie  there.  I  have 
prepared  a  place  elsewhere/' 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  the  city  death  once  more 
laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him  in  the  loss  of  his  sole 
surviving  brother,  Sidney.  While  this  was  a  crushing 
blow,  for  these  two  brothers  had  been  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  he  bore  it  with  Christian  res- 
ignation, confident  that  the  separation  would  be  for 
a  short  time  only  —  '"We  must  soon  follow,  I  also 
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am  over  eighty  years,  and  am  waiting  till  my  change 


comefiu" 


But  his  mind  was  active  to  the  very  end,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  him  on  a 
subject  of  public  importance  was  sent  on  December  4, 
1871,  to  Cyrus  Pield,  who  was  then  attending  an  im- 
portant telegraphic  convention  in  Rome:  — 

'"Excuse  my  delay  in  writing  you.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  visit  dC  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  has 
but  just  ceased,  and  I  have  been  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  various  duties  connected  with  his  presence.  I  have 
wished  for  a  few  calm  moments  to  put  on  paper  some 
thoughts  respecting  the  doings  of  the  great  Tel^raphic 
Convention  to  whidi  you  are  a  del^ate. 

'"The  Telegraph  has  now  assumed  such  a  marvellous 
position  in  himian  affairs  throughout  the  world,  its 
influences  are  so  great  and  important  in  all  the  varied 
concerns  of  nations,  that  its  efficient  protection  from 
injury  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is  a  powerful  advo- 
cate for  universal  peace.  Not  that  of  itself  it  can  com- 
mand a  'Peace,  be  still!'  to  the  angry  waves  of  human 
passions,  but  that,  by  its  rapid  interchange  of  thought 
and  opinion,  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  explanations 
to  acts  and  to  laws  which,  in  their  ordinary  wording, 
often  create  doubt  and  suspicion.  Were  there  no  means 
of  quick  explanation  it  is  readily  seen  that  doubt  and 
suspicion,  working  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  public 
mind,  would  engender  misconception,  hatred  and  strife* 
How  important  then  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
there  should  be  the  ready  means  at  hand  for  prompt 
correction  and  explanation. 
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''Could  there  not  be  passed  in  the  great  Intemar- 
tional  Convention  some  resolution  to  the  effect  that»  in 
whatever  condition,  whether  of  Peace  or  War  between 
the  nations,  the  Tdegraph  should  be  deemed  a  sacred 
thing,  to  be  by  common  consent  effectually  protected 
both  on  the  land  and  beneath  the  waters? 

''In  the  interest  ol  human  happiness,  <rf  that  'Peace 
on  Earth'  which,  in  announcing  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  the  angels  proclaimed  with  'good  will  to  men,' 
I  hope  that  the  convention  will  not  adjourn  without 
adopting  a  resolution  asidng  ci  the  nations  their  united, 
effective  protection  to  this  great  agent  ol  civilisation/' 

Richly  as  he  deserved  that  his  sun  should  set  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  this  was  not  to  be.  Sorrows  of  a  most 
intimate  nature  crowded  upon  him.  He  was  also  made 
the  victim  ol  a  conscienceless  swindler  who  fleeced  him 
of  many  thousand  dollars,  and,  to  crown  all,  his  old 
and  indefatigable  enemy,  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  administered  a 
cowardly  thrust  m  the  back  when  his  weakening  powers 
prevented  him  from  defending  himself  with  his  old- 
time  vigor.  From  a  very  long  letter  written  by  Smith 
on  December  11, 1871,  to  Henry  J.  Rogers  in  Washing- 
ton, I  shall  quote  only  the  first  sentences:  — 

Dear  Sm,  —  In  my  absence  your  letter  of  the  11th 
ult.  was  received  here,  with  the  printed  circular  of  the 
National  Monumental  Society,  in  reply  to  which  I  feel 
constrained  to  say  if  that  highly  laudable  association 
resolves  "to  erect  at  the  national  capital  of  the  United 
States  a  memorial  monument "  to  symbolize  in  statu* 
aiy  of  colossal  proportions  the  "  history  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,'*  before  that  history  has  been  au- 
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thentically  written^  it  is  my  conyiciion  that  the  statue 
most  worthy  to  stand  upon  the  pedestal  of  such  monu- 
ment would  be  that  of  the  man  of  true  science,  who  ex- 
plored the  laws  of  nature  ahead  ci  all  other  men,  and  was 
**  the  first  to  wrest  electro-magnetism  from  Nature's  em- 
brace and  make  it  a  missionary  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress/'  and  that  man  is  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Professor  Morse  and  his  early  coadjutors  would  more 
appropriately  occupy,  in  groups  of  high  relief,  the 
sides  of  that  pedestal,  symbolizing,  by  their  established 
merits  and  cooperative  wcMrks,  the  grandeur  of  the  re- 
searches and  resulting  discoveries  of  their  lead^  and 
chief,  who  was  the  first  to  announce  and  to  demon- 
strate to  a  despairing  world,  by  actual  mechanical 
agencies,  the  practicability  of  an  electro-magnetic  tde- 
graph  throuj^  any  distances. 

Much  more  of  the  same  flatulent  bombast  follows 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  here.  While 
Morse  himself  naturally  felt  some  delicacy  m  noticing 
such  an  attack  as  this,  he  found  a  willing  and  efficient 
champion  in  his  old  friend  (and  the  friend  of  Henry  as 
well)  Professor  Leonard  D.  Gale,  who  writes  to  him  on 
January  22, 1872:  — 

'^I  have  lately  seen  a  mean,  unfair,  and  villainous 
letter  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  addressed  to  H.  J.  Rogers 
(officer  of  the  Morse  Monumental  Association),  ally- 
ing that  the  place  on  the  monument  designed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  statue  of  Morse,  should  be  awarded 
to  Henry;  that  Morse  was  not  a  scientific  man,  etc.,  etc. 
It  was  written  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  allega- 
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tions  were  so  outrageous  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  reply 
to  it  without  delay.  As  Smith's  letter  was  to  Rogers, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Association,  I  sent  my  rq[>ly  to  the 
same  person.  I  enclose  a  copy  herewith. 

**Mrs.  Gale  suggests  an  additional  figure  to  the  group 
on  the  monument — a  serpent  with  the  face  dC  F.  O.  J.  S., 
biting  the  heel  of  Morse,  but  with  the  fangs  extracted/' 

Professor  Gale's  letter  to  Henry  J.  Rogers  is  worthy 
of  being  quoted  m  full:  — 

''I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  dated 
December  11,  1871,  addressed  to  you,  and  designed  to 
throw  discredit  on  Morse's  invention  of  the  Telegraph, 
the  burden  of  which  seems  to  be  rebuke  to  the  designer 
of  the  monument,  for  elevating  Morse  to  the  apex  of  the 
monument  and  claiming  for  Professor  J.  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  that  high  distinction. 

*^The  first  question  of  an  impartial  inquirer  is:  'To 
which  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  honor  due?'  To  ascer- 
tain this  we  will  ask  a  second  question:  'Was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invention  a  mackiney  or  was  it  a  new  fad  in 
9ciencef*  Theansweris:'ItwasamacAtn^.'  Thefirstwas 
Morse's,  the  latter  was  Henry's.  Henry  stated  that  elec- 
triccurrents  might  be  sent  through  long  distances  applica- 
ble to  telegraphic  purposes.  Morse  took  the  facts  as  they 
then  existed,  invented  a  machine,  harnessed  the  steed 
therein,  and  set  the  creature  to  work.  There  is  honor 
due  to  Henry  for  his  great  discovery  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple; there  is  honor  also  due  to  Morse  for  his  invention 
of  the  ingenious  machine  whidi  accomplishes  the  work. 

''Men  of  science  regard  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact 
in  science  as  a  higher  attainment  than  the  application 
of  it  to  useful  ptuposes,  while  the  world  at  large  regards 
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the  a/pplwation  of  the  principle  or  fact  in  science  to  the 
useful  arts  as  of  paramount  importance.  All  honor  to 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  fact  in  science;  equal  honor  to 
him  who  utilizes  that  fact  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

*'  Has  the  world  forgotten  what  Robert  Fulton  did  for 
the  navigation  of  the  waters  by  steamboats?  It  was  he 
who  first  applied  steam  to  propel  a  vessel  and  navigated 
the  Hudson  for  the  first  time  with  steam  and  paddle- 
wheels  and  vessel  in  1807.  Do  not  we  honor  him  as  the 
Father  of  steamboats?  Yet  Fulton  did  not  mvent  steam, 
nor  the  steam-engine,  nor  paddle-wheels,  nor  the  vessel. 
He  merely  adapted  a  steam-engine  to  a  vessel  armed  with 
paddle-wheels.    The  combination  was  his  invention. 

*^  There  is  another  example  on  record.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  the  Father  of  the  Reaping  and  Mowing 
Machine,  took  out  the  first  successful  patent  in  18S7, 
and  is  justly  acknowledged  the  world  over  as  the  in- 
ventor of  this  great  machine.  Although  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  patents  were  granted  in  England  previous 
to  McCormick's  time,  they  are  but  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  perfect  a  practical  machine.  The  cut- 
ting apparatus,  the  device  to  raise  and  lower  the  cutters, 
the  levers,  the  platform,  the  wheels,  the  framework, 
had  all  been  used  before  McG>rmick*s  time.  But  Mc- 
Cormick  was  the  first  genius  able  to  put  these  separate 
devices  together  in  a  practical,  harmonious  operation. 
The  combination  was  his  invention. 

*^  Morse  did  more.  He  invented  the  form  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  machine  as  well  as  their  combination; 
he  was  the  first  to  put  such  a  machine  into  practical 
q[>eration;  and  for  such  a  purpose  who  can  question  his 
titie  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Electric  Telqpraph?** 
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To  the  letter  of  Professor  Gale,  Morse  replied  on 
January  25:  — 

'*  Thank  you  sincody  for  your  effective  interf^rencse 
in  my  favor  in  the  recent,  but  not  unexpected,  attache 
of  F.  O.  J.  S.  I  will,  so  soon  as  I  can  free  myself  from 
some  very  pressing  matters,  write  you  more  fully  on  the 
subject.  Yet  I  can  add  nothing  to  your  perfectly  dear 
exposition  of  the  difference  between  a  discovery  of  a 
principle  in  sci^ice  and  its  application  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose. •  •  •  As  f or  Smith's  suggestion  of  putting  Henry 
on  the  top  of  the  pr<q>osed  monument,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  VrcieaaoT  H.  would  fed  much  gratificati<m  on 
learning  the  character  of  his  zealous  advocate.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  spite;  carrying  out  his  intense  and 
smothered  antipathy  to  me,  and  not  for  any  particular 
regard  for  Professor  H. 

**As  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed 
monument,  I  have  no  feeling  on  the  subject.  If  they 
who  have  the  direction  of  that  monument  think  the 
putting  of  Professor  H.  on  the  apex  will  meet  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public,  induding  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  entire  world,  by  all  means  put  him  there.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  make  no  complaint. '' 

The  monument  was  never  erected,  and  this  effort  of 
Smith's  to  humiliate  Morse  proved  abortive.  But  his 
spite  did  not  end  there,  as  we  leam  from  the  following 
letter  written  by  Morse  on  February  26,  1872,  to  the 
Reverend  Aspinwall  Hodge,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  husband  of  one  of  his  nieces:  — 

^^Sorne  unknown  perscm  has  sent  me  the  advance 
sheets  of  a  work  (the  pages  between  12SS  and  1249) 
publishing  in  Hartford,  the  title  of  which  b  not  given, 
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but  I  think  is  something  like  ^The  Great  Industries  of 
the  United  States.'  The  pages  sent  me  are  entitled 
*The  American  Magnetic  Telegraph.'  They  contain 
the  most  atrocious  and  vile  attack  upon  me  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  print.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  who  are 
the  publishers  of  this  work,  what  are  the  characters  of 
the  publishers,  and  whether  they  will  give  me  the  name 
or  names  of  the  author  or  authors  of  this  diatribe,  and 
whether  they  vouch  for  the  character  of  those  who  fur- 
nished the  article  for  their  work. 

**I  know  well  enough,  indeed,  who  the  libellers  are 
and  their  motives,  which  arise  from  pure  spite  and 
revenge  for  having  been  legally  defeated  parties  in  cases 
relating  to  the  Tel^raph  before  the  courts.  To  you 
I  can  say  the  concocters  of  this  tirade  are  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  of  bad  notoriety,  and  Henry  O'Reilly. 

**Are  the  publishers  responsible  men,  and  are  they 
aware  of  the  character  of  those  who  have  given  them 
that  article,  particidarly  the  moral  character  of  Smith, 
notorious  for  his  debaucheries  and  condemned  in  court 
for  subornation  of  perjury,  and  one  of  the  most  revenge- 
ful men,  who  has  artfully  got  up  this  tirade  because  my 
agent,  the  late  Honorable  Amos  £endaU,  was  compelled 
to  resist  his  unrighteous  claim  upon  me  for  some  $25,000 
which,  after  repeated  trials  lasting  some  twelve  years, 
was  at  length,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  decided  against  him,  and  he  was 
adjudged  to  owe  me  some  $14,000? 

'"Mr.  £endall,  previous  to  his  decease,  managed  the 
case  which  has  thus  resulted.  The  necessity  of  seizing 
some  property  of  his  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg, 
through  the  course  of  the  legal  proceedings,  has  aroused 
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his  revengeful  feelings,  and  he  has  openly  threatened 
that  he  would  be  revenged  upon  me  for  it,  and  he  has 
for  two  or  three  years  past  with  O'Reilly  been  coor 
cocting  this  mode  of  revenge. 

"If  the  publishers  are  respectable  men,  I  think  they 
will  regret  that  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  these  arch 
conspirators.  If  not  too  late  to  suppress  that  article  I 
should  be  glad  of  an  interview  with  them,  in  which  I 
will  satisfy  them  that  they  have  been  most  egregiously 
imposed  upon." 

This  was  the  last  flash  of  that  old  fire  which,  when 
he  was  sufficiently  aroused  by  righteous  indignation  at 
unjust  attacks,  had  enabled  him  to  strike  out  vigorously 
in  self-defense,  and  had  won  him  many  a  victory.  He 
was  now  nearing  the  end  of  his  physical  resources.  He 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  he  had  no  misgivings 
as  to  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  his  achievements.  He 
could  fight  no  more,  willing  and  mentally  able  though 
he  was  to  confound  his  enemies  again.  He  must  leave 
it  to  others  to  defend  his  fame  and  good  name  in  the 
future.  The  last  letter  which  was  copied  into  his  letter- 
press book  was  written  on  March  14,  not  three  weeks 
before  the  last  summons  came  to  him,  and  it  refers  to 
his  old  enemy  who  thus  pursued  him  even  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  It  is  addressed  to  F.  J.  Mead,  Esq. :  — 

"Although  forbidden  to  read  or  write  by  my  physi- 
cian, who  finds  me  prostrate  with  a  severe  attack  of 
neuralgia  in  the  head,  I  yet  must  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter  of  the  12th  inst. 

"I  should  be  much  gratified  to  know  what  part  Pro- 
fessor Henry  has  taken,  if  any,  in  this  atrocious  and  ab- 
surd attack  of  F.  O.  J.  S.  I  have  no  fears  of  the  result. 
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but  no  desire  either  to  susp>ect  any  agency  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Henry.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that 
a  man  in  his  position  should  not  see  the  true  position 
of  the  matter." . 

This  vicious  attack  had  no  e£Fect  upon  his  fame. 
Dying  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  choked  by  its  own  venom, 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  wave  of  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy which  swept  over  the  earth  at  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  great  inventor. 

His  last  public  appearance  was  on  Januaiy  17,  1872, 
when  he,  in  company  with  Horace  Greeley,  unveiled 
the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Printing  House 
Square,  New  York.  It  was  a  very  cold  day,  but,  against 
the  advice  of  his  physician  and  his  family,  he  insisted 
on  being  present.  As  he  drove  up  in  his  carriage  and, 
escorted  by  the  committee,  ascended  to  the  platform, 
he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  midtitude  which  had  as- 
sembled. Standing  uncovered  in  the  biting  air,  he  de- 
livered the  following  short  address:  — 

"Mb.  Db  Gboot  and  Fellow-Citizens,  —  I  es- 
teem it  one  of  my  highest  honors  that  I  should  have 
been  designated  to  perform  the  office  of  unveiling  this 
day  the  fine  statue  of  our  illustrious  and  immortal 
Franklin.  When  requested  to  accept  this  duty  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  but  I  could  not  refuse,  and  I  said: 
'Yes,  if  I  have  to  be  lifted  to  the  spot!* 

**  Franklin  needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  No  one  has 
more  reason  to  venerate  his  name  than  myself.  May 
his  illustrious  example  of  devotion  to  the  interest  of 
universal  humanity  be  the  seed  of  further  fruit  for  the 
good  of  the  world." 

Morse  was  to  have  been  an  honored  guest  at  the 
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banquet  in  the  evening,  where  in  the  speeches  his  name 
was  coupled  with  that  of  Franklin  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind ;  but,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family,  he  remained  at  home.  He  had  all  his  life  been 
a  sufferer  from  severe  headaches,  and  now  these  neu- 
ralgic pains  increased  in  severity,  no  doubt  aggravated 
by  his  exposure  at  the  unveiling.  When  the  paroxysms 
were  upon  him  he  walked  the  floor  in  agony,  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  temples;  but  these  seizures  were,  mer- 
cifully, not  continuous,  and  he  still  wrote  voluminous 
letters,  and  tried  to  solve  the  problems  which  were 
thrust  upon  him,  even  to  the  end. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  go  down  town 
with  his  youngest  son,  whose  birthday  was  the  29th  of 
March,  to  purchase  for  him  his  first  gold  watch,  and 
that  watch  the  son  still  carries,  a  precious  memento  of 
his  father. 

Gradually  the  pains  in  the  head  grew  less  severe,  but 
great  weakness  followed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  keep 
to  his  bed,  sinking  into  a  peaceful,  painless  unconscious- 
ness relieved  by  an  occasional  flash  of  his  old  vigor.  To 
his  pastor.  Reverend  Dr.  William  Adams,  he  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  but  added: 
"The  best  is  yet  to  come."  He  roused  himself  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  birthday  of  his  son,  kissing  him 
and  gazing  with  pleasure  on  a  drawing  sent  to  the  boy 
by  his  cousin,  Mary  Groodrich,  pronouncing  it  excel- 
lent. 

Shortly  before  the  end  pneumonia  set  in,  and  one 
of  the  attending  physicians,  tapping  on  his  chest,  said 
"This  is  the  way  we  doctors  telegraph";  and  the  dying 
man,  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  the  old  humor  light- 
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ing  up  his  fading  eyes,  whispered,  "Very  good/*  These 
were  the  last  words  spoken  by  him. 

From  a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  present  at  his 
bedside  to  another  member  of  the  family  I  shall  quote 
a  few  words:  **He  is  fast  passing  away.  It  is  touching 
to  see  him  so  still,  so  unconscious  of  all  that  is  passing, 
waiting  for  death.  He  has  suffered  much  with  neuralgia 
of  the  head,  increased  of  late  by  a  miserable  pamphlet 
by  F.  O.  J.  S.  Poor  dear  man !  Strange  that  they  could 
not  leave  him  in  peace  in  his  old  age.  But  now  all  sor- 
row is  forgotten.  He  lies  like  a  quiet  infant.  Heaven  is 
opening  to  him  with  its  peace  and  perfect  rest.  The 
doctor  calls  his  sickness  'exhaustion  of  the  brain.'  He 
looks  very  handsome;  the  light  of  Heaven  seems  shin- 
ing on  his  beautiful  eyes.'' 

On  April  1,  consciousness  returned  for  a  few  moments 
and  he  recognised  his  wife  and  those  around  him  with 
a  smile,  but  without  being  able  to  speak.  Then  he 
gradually  sank  to  sleep  and  on  the  next  day  he  gently 
breathed  his  last. 

His  faithful  and  loving  friend,  James  D.  Reid,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Tel^raph,  of  which  he  was  editor, 
paid  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  following  touching 
words: — 

*'In  the  ripeness  and  mellow  sunshine  of  the  end  of 
an  honored  and  protracted  life  Prcrfessor  Morse,  the 
father  of  the  American  Telegraph  system,  our  own  be- 
loved friend  and  father,  has  gone  to  his  rest.  The  tele- 
graph, the  child  of  his  own  brain,  has  long  since  whis- 
pered to  every  home  in  all  the  civilized  world  that  the 
great  inventor  has  passed  away.  Men,  as  they  pass 
each  other  on  the  street,  say,  with  the  subdued  voice  of 
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personal  sorrow,  'Morse  is  dead/  Yet  to  us  he  lives.  If 
he  is  dead  it  is  only  to  those  who  did  not  know  him. 

'*It  is  not  the  habit  of  ardent  affection  to  be  gamilouB 
in  the  excitement  of  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  would 
fain  gase  on  the  dead  face  in  silence.  The  pen,  conscious 
of  its  weakness,  hesitates  in  its  w(»k  of  endeavoring  to 
reveal  that  which  the  heart  can  alone  interi>ret  in  a 
language  sacred  to  itself,  and  by  tears  no  eye  may  ever 
see.   For  such  reason  we,  who  have  so  much  enjoyed 
the  sweetness  of  the  presence  of  this  venerable  man, 
now  so  calm  in  his  last  sacred  sleep,  to  whom  he  often 
came,  with  his  cheerful  and  gentle  ways,  as  to  ason,  so 
confiding  of  his  heart's  tenderest  thoughts,  so  free  in  the 
expression  of  his  hopes  of  the  life  beyond,  find  difficulty 
in  making  the  necessary  record  of  his  decease.  We  can 
only  tell  what  the  worldhas  already  known  by  the  every- 
where present  wires,  that,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
April  2,  Professor  Morse,  in  the  beautiful  sa^nity  of 
Christian  hope,  after  a  life  extended  b^ond  foursome 
years,  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bade  the 
earth,  and  generation,  and  nation  he  had  honored, 
farewell." 

In  the  **  Evening  Post,"  probably  from  the  pen  of  his 
old  friend  William  Cullen  Bryant,  was  the  following:  — 

''The  name  of  Morse  will  always  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  great  inventors,  each  of  whom  has 
changed  the  face  of  society  and  given  a  new  direction  to 
the  growth  of  civilization  by  the  application  to  the  arts 
of  one  great  thought.  It  will  always  be  read  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Gutenberg  and  Schoeffer,  or  Watt  and 
Fulton.  This  eminence  he  fairly  earned  by  one  splendid 
invention.  But  none  who  knew  the  man  will  be  satis- 
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fied  to  let  this  world-wide  and  forever  growing  monu- 
ment be  the  sole  record  of  his  greatness. 

'*Had  he  never  thought  of  the  telegraph  he  would 
still  receive,  in  death,  the  highest  honors  friendship  and 
admiration  can  offer  to  distinguished  and  varied  abili- 
ties, associated  with  a  noble  character.  In  early  life  he 
showed  the  genius  of  a  truly  great  artist^In  after  years 
he  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a  masterly  scientific  in- 
vestigator. Throughout  his  career  he  was  eminent  for 
the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  for  his  resolute  faith  in  the 
strength  of  truth,  for  his  capacity  to  endure  and  to 
wait,  and  for  his  fidelity  alike  to  his  convictions  and  to 
his  friends. 

*^His  intellectual  eminence  was  limited  to  no  one 
branch  of  human  effort,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  men 
who  knew  him  best,  he  had  endowments  which  might 
have  made  him,  had  he  not  been  the  chief  of  inventors, 
the  most  powerful  of  advocates,  the  boldest  and  most 
effective  of  artists,  the  most  discerning  of  scientific 
physicians,  or  an  administrative  officer  worthy  of  the 
highest  place  and  of  the  best  days  in  American  history." 

The  New  York  "Herald"  said:  — 

"Morse  was,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  American 
of  his  age.  Looking  over  the  expanse  of  the  ages,  we 
think  more  earnestly  and  lovingly  of  Cadmus,  who  gave 
us  the  alphabet;  of  Archimedes,  who  invented  the  lever; 
of  Euclid,  with  his  demonstrations  in  geometry;  of 
Faust,  who  taught  us  how  to  print;  of  Watt,  with  his 
development  of  steam,  than  of  the  resonant  orators 
who  inflamed  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  the  gallant 
chieftains  who  led  mankind  to  war.  We  decorate  his- 
tory with  our  Napoleons  and  Wellingtons,  but  it  was 
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better  for  the  world  that  steam  wu  demonstrated  to  be 
an  active,  manageable  force,  than  that  a  Fr^ich  Em* 
peror  and  his  army  should  win  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
And  when  a  Napoleon  of  peace,  like  the  dead  Morse, 
has  passed  away,  and  we  come  to  sum  up  his  life,  we 
gladly  see  that  the  world  is  better,  society  more  gener- 
ous and  enlarged,  and  mankind  nearer  the  ultimate  f ul* 
fillment  of  its  earthly  mission  because  he  lived  and  did 
the  work  that  was  in  him/* 

The  Louisville  ''Courier-Journal'*  went  even  higher 
in  its  praise:  — 

''If  it  is  legitimate  to  measure  a  man  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  achievements,  the  greatest  man  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century  is  dead.  Some  days  ago  the  electric 
current  brought  us  the  intelligence  that  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
was  smitten  with  paralysis.  Since  then  it  has  brouj^t 
us  the  bulletins  of  his  condition  as  ];m>mptly  as  if  we 
had  been  living  in  the  same  square,  entertaining  us  with 
hopes  which  the  mournful  sequel  has  proven  to  be  de- 
lusive, for  the  magic  wires  have  just  thrilled  with  the 
tidings  to  all  nations  that  the  father  of  telegn^hy  has 
passed  to  the  eternal  world.  Almost  as  quietly  as  the 
all-seeing  eye  saw  the  soul  depart  from  that  venerable 
form,  mortal  men,  thousands  of  miles  distant,  are  ap- 
prised of  the  same  fact  by  the  swift  messenger  which  he 
won  from  the  unknown  —  speaking,  as  it  goes  around 
its  world-wide  circuit,  in  all  the  languages  of  earth. 

"  Professor  Morse  took  no  royal  road  to  thisdiseov^y. 
Indeed  it  is  never  a  characteristic  of  genius  to  sedc  such 
roads.  He  was  dependent,  necessarily,  upon  facts  and 
principles  brought  to  light  by  similar  diligent,  patient 
minds  which  had  gone  before  him.   Volta,  Galvani, 
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Morcely  Grove,  Faraday,  Franklin,  and  a  host  of  others 
had  laid  a  basis  of  laws  and  theories  upon  which  he 
humbly  and  reverently  mounted  and  arranged  his  great 
problem  for  the  hoped-for  solution.  But  to  him  was 
reserved  the  sole,  undivided  glory  of  discovering  the 
priceless  gem,  'richer  than  all  its  tribe,'  which  lay  just 
beneath  the  surface,  and  around  which  so  many  savans 
had  blindly  groped. 

'"He  is  dead,  but  his  mission  was  fully  completed. 
It  has  been  no  man's  fortune  to  leave  behind  him  a  more 
magnificent  legacy  to  earth,  or  a  m<M^  absolute  title  to 
a  glorious  immortality.  To  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
he  added  the  personal  and  social  graces  and  virtues  of  a 
true  gentleman  and  a  Christian  philosopher.  The  mem- 
<Hry  of  his  private  worth  will  be  kept  green  amid  the  im- 
mortelles of  sorrowing  friendship  for  a  lifetime  only, 
but  his  life  monument  will  endure  among  men  as  long 
as  the  human  race  exists  upon  earth." 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday,  April  5,  at 
the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  long  procession  entered  the  church  in  the 
following  order:  — 

Bev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,        Bev.  F.  B.  Wheeler,  D.D. 

COFFIN. 

PALIr-BSABEBS. 

Vmiiam  Orton,  Cyrus  W.  Fidd, 

Daniel  Huntington,  Charles  Butler, 

Peter  Cooper,  John  A.  Diz, 

Cambridge  Livingston,  Ezra  Cornell. 

The  Family. 

Governor  Hoffnum  and  Staff. 
Members  of  the  Legislature. 
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Directon  of  the  New  York»  Newfoundland  and  London 

Telegraph  Company. 

Diiectora  of  the  Western  Unkm  Telegraph  Company 

and  offioen  and  operaton. 

Members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Members  of  the  Evangdical  Alliance. 

Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science  and  Art. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stodc  Exchange. 

Delegations  from  the  Conmion  Cooncila  of  New  Yoik» 

Biooklyn  and  Pou^^eepoe  and  many  of  the 

Yale  Alumni. 

Tlie  Legislative  Committee:  Messrs.  James  W.  Husted, 

L  Bradford  Pkince,  Samuel  J.  Tilden»  Severn  D.  Moulton 

and  John  Simpson. 

The  funeral  address^  delivered  by  Dr.  Adams,  was 
long  and  eloquent,  and  near  the  conclusion  he  said :  — 

*'To-day  we  part  forever  with  all  that  is  mortal  of 
that  man  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Less  than  <»ie  year  ago  his  fellow- 
citizens,  chiefly  tel^raphic  operators,  who  loved  him  as 
children  love  a  father,  raised  his  statue  in  Central  Park. 
To-day  all  we  can  give  him  is  a  grave.  That  venerable 
form,  that  face  so  saintly  in  its  purity  and  refinement, 
we  shall  see  no  more.  How  much  we  shall  miss  him  in 
our  homes,  our  churches,  in  public  gatherings,  in  the 
streets  and  in  society  which  he  adorned  and  blessed.  But 
his  life  has  been  so  useful,  so  happy  and  so  complete 
that,  for  him,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished.  Congratu- 
late the  man  who,  leaving  to  his  family,  friends  and  coun- 
try a  name  spotless,  untarnished,  beloved  of  nations,  to 
be  repeated  in  foreign  tongues  and  by  sparkling  seas,  has 
died  in  the  bright  and  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

"Farewell,  beloved  friend,  honored  citizen,  public 
benefactor,  good  and  faithful  servant!" 
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The  three  Morse  brothers  were  united  in  death  as 
they  had  been  in  life.  In  Greenwood  Cemetery  a  little 
hill  had  been  purchased  by  the  brothers  and  divided  into 
three  equal  portions.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  now 
stands  a  beautiful  three-sided  monument,  and  at  its  base 
reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  these  three  upright  men,  each 
surroimded  by  those  whom  they  had  loved  on  earth,  and 
who  have  now  joined  them  in  their  last  resting  place. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  came  to  the  family  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  from  bodies  political,  scientific, 
artistic,  and  mercantile,  and  letters  of  condolence  from 
friends  and  from  strangers. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Washington,  the 
Honorable  S.  S.  Cox  offered  a  concurrent  resolution, 
declaring  that  Congress  has  heard  —  *^with  profound 
regret  of  the  death  of  Professor  Morse,  whose  distin- 
guished and  varied  abilities  have  contributed  more  than 
those  of  any  other  person  to  the  development  and  prog* 
ress  of  the  practical  arts,  and  that  his  purity  of  private 
life,  his  loftiness  of  scientific  aims,  and  his  resolute  faith 
in  truth,  render  it  highly  proper  that  the  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  should  solemnly  testify  to  his  worth 
and  greatness.'' 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Honorable 
Fernando  Wood,  after  a  brief  history  of  the  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  grant  of  $80,000  to  enable  Morse 
to  test  his  invention,  added  that  he  was  proud  to  say 
that  his  name  had  been  recorded  in  the  affirmative  on 
that  historic  occasion,  and  that  he  was  then  the  only 
living  member  of  either  house  who  had  so  voted. 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  both  houses  to  anrange  for 
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a  suitable  memorial  service,  and,  on  Aprfl  9,  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Morse  by  A.  S.  Solomons, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements:  — 

Dkab  Madam,  —  Congress  and  the  citizens  of 
Washington  purpose  holding  memorial  services  in 
honor  of  your  late  respected  husband  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
the  16th  of  April,  and  have  directed  me  to  request  that 
yourself  and  family  become  the  guests  of  the  nation 
on  that  truly  solemn  occasion.  If  agreeable,  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  when  you  will  likely  be  here. 

The  widow  was  not  able  to  aocq>t  this  graceful  in- 
vitation, but  members  of  the  family  were  {Nresent. 

The  Hall  was  crowded  with  a  representative  audience. 
James  G.  Blaine,  Speaks  of  the  House,  presided,  assisted 
by  Vice-President  Coif  ax.  President  Grant  and  his  Cabi- 
net, Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Governors  of  States, 
and  other  dignitaries  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy . 
In  front  of  the  main  gallery  an  oil  portrait  of  Morse  had 
been  placed,  and  around  the  frame  was  inscribed  the 
historic  first  message:  ''What  hath  God  wrou^t." 

Afiter  the  opening  prayer  by  Dr.  Yi^Uiam  Adams, 
Speaker  Blaine  said:  — 

^Less  than  thirty  years  ago  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning  was  an  earnest  petitioner  before  Congress  fat 
a  small  pecuniary  aid  that  enabled  him  to  test  certain 
occult  theories  of  science  which  he  had  laboriously 
evolved.  To-ni^t  the  representatives  of  forty  million 
people  assemble  in  their  legislative  haU  to  do  homage 
and  honor  to  the  name  of  'Morse.'  Great  discoverers 
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and  inventors  rarely  live  to  witness  the  full  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  their  mighty  conceptions,  but 
to  him  whose  death  we  now  mourn,  and  whose  fame  we 
celebrate,  it  was,  in  God*s  good  providence,  vouchsafed 
otherwise.  The  little  thread  of  wire,  placed  as  a  timid 
Experiment  between  the  national  capital  and  a  neigh- 
boring city,  grew  and  lengthened  and  multiplied  with 
almost  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  current  that  darted 
along  its  iron  nerves,  untO,  within  his  own  lifetime, 
continent  was  bound  unto  continent,  h^nisphere  an- 
swered through  ocean's  depths  unto  hemisphere,  and 
an  encircled  globe  flashed  forth  his  eulogy  in  the  un- 
matched elements  of  a  grand  achievement. 

*' Charged  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
agreeable  and  honorable  duty  of  presiding  here,  and 
of  announcing  the  various  participants  in  the  exercises 
of  the  evening,  I  welcome  to  this  hall  those  who  join 
with  us  in  this  expressive  tribute  to  the  memory  and  to 
the  merit  of  a  great  man/' 

After  Mr.  Blaine  had  concluded  his  remarks  the  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  as  follows:  — 

Resolutions  by  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Cox,  M.D.,  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Fernando  Wood,  of  New 
York. 

Vocal  music  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Washington. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massa^ 
chusetts. 
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Vocal  music  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Washington. 
Benediction  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wheder  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Once  again  the  invention  which  made  him  famous 
paid  marvellous  tribute  to  the  man  of  science.  While 
less  than  a  year  before,  joyous  messages  of  congratu- 
lation had  flashed  over  the  wires  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  to  greet  the  living  inventor,  now  came 
words  of  sorrow  and  condolence  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  mourning  that  inventor  dead,  and 
again  were  they  read  to  a  wondering  audience  by  that 
other  man  of  indomitable  perseverance,  Cyrus  W. 
Field. 

On  the  same  evening  memorial  services  were  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  at  which  the  mayor  of  the  city 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Dana,  and  others. 

Other  cities  all  ov^  the  country,  and  in  fordgn  lands, 
held  commemorative  services,  and  every  telegraph 
office  in  the  country  was  draped  in  momning,  in  sad 
remembrance  of  him  whom  all  delighted  to  call 
••Father.'* 

Mr.  Prime,  in  his  closing  review  of  Morse's  character, 
uses  the  following  words:  — 

**  It  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  leave  a  perfect  example 
for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  posterity,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  life  and  character  of  few  men, 
whose  history  is  left  on  record,  afford  less  opportunity 
for  criticism  than  is  found  in  the  conspicuous  career 
of  the  Inventor  of  the  Telegraph. 
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^^Having  followed  him  step  by  step  from  the  birth 
to  the  grave,  in  public,  social  and  private  relations;  in 
struggles  with  poverty,  enemies  and  wrongs;  in  courts 
of  law,  the  press  and  halls  of  science;  having  seen  him 
tempted,  assailed,  defeated,  and  again  in  victory, 
honor  and  renown;  having  read  thousands  of  his  private 
letters,  his  essays  and  pamphlets,  and  volumes  in  which 
his  claims  are  canvassed,  his  merits  discussed  and  his 
character  reviewed;  having  had  access  to  his  most 
private  papers  and  confidential  correspondence,  in 
which  all  that  is  most  secret  and  sacred  in  the  life  of 
man  is  hid  —  it  is  right  to  say  that,  in  this  mass  of  testi- 
mony by  friends  and  foes,  there  is  not  a  line  that  requires 
to  be  erased  or  changed  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  his 
name.  •  •  • 

^^It  was  the  device  and  purpose  of  those  who  sought 
to  rob  him  of  his  honors  and  his  rights  to  depreciate  his 
intellectual  ability  and  his  scientific  attainments.  But 
among  all  the  men  of  science  and  of  learning  in  the  law, 
there  was  not  one  who  was  a  match  for  him  when  he 
gave  his  mind  to  a  subject  which  required  his  perfect 
mastery.  .  •  . 

*^He  drew  up  the  brief  with  his  own  hand  for  one  of 
the  distinguished  counsel  in  a  great  lawsuit  involving 
his  patent  rights,  and  his  lawyer  said  it  was  the  argu- 
ment that  carried  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind. 

'"Such  was  the  versatility  and  variety  of  his  mental 
endowments  that  he  would  have  been  great  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  pursuits.  His  wonderful  rapidity 
of  thought  was  associated  with  patient,  plodding  per^ 
severance,  a  combination  rare  but  mightily  effective. 
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He  leiqped  to  a  possible  condusiafit  and  then  slowly 
devdoped  the  successive  st^M  by  which  the  end  was 
gained  and  the  result  made  secure.  He  covored  thou- 
sands of  pages  with  his  pencil  notes,  annotated  hirge  and 
numerous  volumes,  filled  huge  folios  with  valuable  ex- 
cerpts from  newspapers,  illustrated  processes  of  thought 
with  diagrams,  and  was  thus  fortified  and  oiriched  with 
stores  of  knowledge  and  masses  of  facts,  so  d%;ested, 
combined  and  arranged,  that  he  had  them  at  his  easy 
command  to  defend  the  past  or  to  h^  him  onward  to 
fresh  c<mquests  in  the  fidds  of  truth.  Yet  such  was  his 
modesty  and  reticence  in  regard  to  himsdf  that  none 
outside  of  his  housdiold  w&ce  aware  of  his  resources, 
and  his  attainments  were  only  known  when  displayed 
in  self-defense.  Then  they  never  failed  to  be  ample  f <Hr 
the  occasion,  as  every  opponent  had  reason  to  remember. 

''Yet  he  was  gentle  as  he  was  great.  Many  thought 
him  weak  because  he  wassimple,childlike  and  unworldly. 
Often  he  suflFered  wrong  rather  than  resist,  and  this  dis- 
position to  yidd  was  frequently  his  loss.  The  firmness, 
tenacity  and  perseverance  with  which  he  fought  his 
foes  were  the  fruits  of  his  int^rity,  principle  and  pro- 
found convictions  of  right  and  duty.  •  .  •  His  nature 
was  a  rare  combination  of  solid  intellect  and  delicate 
sensibility.  Thoughtful,  sober  and  quiet,  he  readily  Al- 
tered into  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  and  social  life, 
indulging  in  sallies  of  humor,  and  readily  appreciating 
and  greatly  enjoying  the  wit  of  others.  Dignified  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  courteous  and  affable  with  the 
gentler  sex,  he  was  a  good  husband,  a  judicious  father, 
a  genax>us  and  faithful  frigid. 

''He  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  hostility  of  m^i 
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who  would  deprive  him  of  his  merit  and  the  reward  of 
his  labors.  But  this  is  the  common  fate  of  great  inven- 
tors. He  lived  until  his  rights  were  vindicated  by  every 
tribunal  to  which  they  could  be  ref erred»  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all  civilized  nations,  and  he  died  leaving  to  his 
children  a  spotless  and  illustrious  name,  and  to  his  coun- 
try the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the  only  Electro- 
Magnetic  Recording  Telegraph  whose  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.'* 

And  now  my  pleasant  tadc  is  ended.  After  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  intro- 
duce much  more  evidence  of  a  personal  nature,  to  re- 
veal the  character  of  those  with  whom  Morse  had  to 
contend,  than  would  have  been  discreet  or  judicious 
during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  actors  in  the  drama* 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  death  of  the 
inventor  to  minimize  his  fame,  and  to  exalt  others  at 
his  expense,  but,  while  these  attempts  have  seemed  to 
triumph  for  a  time,  while  they  may  have  influenced 
a  few  minds  and  caused  erroneous  attributions  to  be 
made  in  some  publications,  their  effect  is  ephemeral, 
for  '"Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,''  and  the  more 
carefully  and  exhaustively  this  complicated  subject  is 
studied,  the  more  apparent  will  it  be  that  Morse  never 
claimed  more  than  was  his  due;  that  his  upright,  truth- 
loving  character,  as  revealed  in  his  intimate  corres- 
pondence and  in  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
forbade  his  ever  stooping  to  deceit  or  wilful  approprii^ 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  others. 

A  summary,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  what 
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Morae  actually  invented  or  diflcovered  may  be,  at  tliis 
point,  appitq>riate* 

In  ISSif  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  true  electric  tde- 
gnph  —  a  writing  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electro- 
magnet.  The  use  of  the  dectro-magnet  for  this  pur- 
pose was  original  with  him;  it  was  entirdy  different 
from  any  form  of  td^raph  devised  by  others,  and  he 
was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  any  other  person  had 
even  combined  the  words  **dectric"  and  **telq^aph/' 

The  mechanism  to  produce  the  desired  result^  roughly 
drawn  in  the  18S2  sketch-book,  was  elaborated  and 
made  by  Morse  alone,  and  produced  actual  results  in 
18S5,  18S6,  and  18S7.  Still  further  perfected  by  him, 
with  the  legitimate  assistance  of  others,  it  became  the 
universal  tel^raph  of  to-day,  holding  its  own  and  suc- 
cessfully contending  with  all  othar  plans  of  telq^raphs 
devised  by  others* 

He  devised  and  perfected  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet. 

In  18S6,  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  relay. 

In  18S8,  he  received  a  French  patent  for  a  ^stem 
of  railway  td^raph,  which  also  embodies  the  prindple 
of  the  police  and  fire-alarm  tdegraph.  At  the  same  time 
he  suggested  a  practical  form  of  military  td^raph. 

In  1842,  he  laid  the  first  subaqueous  cable. 

In  1842,  he  discovered,  with  Dr.  Fisher,  the  prindple 
of  duplex  td^raphy,  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  experi- 
ment with  wirdess  td^raphy. 

In  addition  to  his  dectrical  inventions  and  discov- 
eries be  was  the  first  to  experiment  with  the  Daguerre- 
otype in  America,  and,  with  Pnrfessor  Draper,  was 
the  first  in  the  world  to  take  portraits  by  this  means, 
Daguerre  himsdf  not  tJiinlring  it  possible. 
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The  verdict  of  the  world,  as  pronounced  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  has  been  strengthened  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  inunortalized  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  His  name,  like  those  of  Volta,  Galvani, 
Ampere,  and  others,  has  been  incorporated  into  every- 
day speech,  and  is  now  used  to  symbolize  the  language 
of  that  simple  but  marvellous  invention  which  brings 
the  whole  world  into  intimate  touch. 


THE  END 
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Blaine,  J.  G.,  addreaa  at 

to  M.,  2^  514.  515. 
Blake,  W.  P.,  to  M.  0809)  on  M.'a  1 

475;  on  Heniy  eoatiwaum,  475;  froas  11. 

onaame,  478. 
Blaaohard,  Thooaaa.  maehtna  for 

marble,  U  245. 


1.807. 
Bliaa,  Beth,  and  Chrfl  War,  2^  416. 
BlOober,  G.  L.  von,  at  London  (1814).  ap- 

pearanee,  1*  146, 147. 
Boardman.  W.  W.,  and  lelegiaph,  hithaa 

with  M.  (1842),  2^  178-177. 187, 180. 
Bodiaeo.  Alexander  dc,  from  M.  (1844)  cm 

telegraph,  2.  240;  atato  dinner,  245w 
Bologna,  M.  on,  ]«  891. 
Boonnan.  Jamea.  and  Civil  War,  %  416. 
Boriaad,  Catharine.  U  HI. 
Boston,  and  art  (1816),  1»  197. 
Boston  Jteeordar,  founcUng,  It  208. 
Boudy.  Comte,  and  M.'a  telegraph,  %  112, 

123. 
Breeee,  Arthur,  and  marriaige  of  dao^hfter. 

1.228. 
Breeee.  Catherine,  naniage,  1*  229.  8m 

alMGtiawoki. 
Broeae,    Elisabeth    A.    (Mia.    Jedediab 

Morae),  1.  2. 
Breeae,  Samuel,  in  navy,  ]«  88;  under  Panr* 

140. 
Breeee.  Sidney,  and  M..  2^  411. 
Breguet,  Louia,  from  M.  (1851)  on  tawawla 

for  invention,  t,  313. 
BnU.  J.  W..  and  Atlantie  eable.  2,  343; 

and  M.  in  En^and  (1856),  848, 349. 351r 

from  M.  (1858)  on  withdrawal  from  cabin 

oompany,  885;  and  propoaed  Spaniah 

eable.  405. 
Bristol.  Eni^and,  M.  at  (1818,  1814),  U 

119,  121.  153.  168,  169-171. 
Broek,  M.  van  der,  and  gratuity  to  M.,  2^ 

891. 
Broek,  Holland,  M.  on  unnatural  iiiiatiiia^ 

2,  251-258. 
Bromfield,  Henry,  and  M.  in  Entfand,  1» 

89,  152;  from  M.  (1820)  on  family  at 

New  Haven,  234. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  defeneea  (1814).  1,  15a 
Brooka,  DavM,  and  telegraph,  2^  296» 
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Broaghftm,  Lord,  mad  M.'i  tekfiaph,  % 

95,  126. 
Brown,  James,  banquet  to  M.,  %  467. 
Bryant,  W.  C,  and  Tlie  Cfaib,  It  282;  from 

M.  (1865)  on  Allston'a  portrait,  9^  436; 

St  banquet  to  M.,  472;  addnei  at  nn- 

▼eilinc  of  statue  to  M.,  484;  tribute  to 

M.,  508. 
Buchanan,  Jamea.  oflGkaal  letter  introduoins 

M.  (1845),  t»  248;  M.  on  election  (1856), 

871. 
Budd,  T.  A.,  and  Ftony*!  Japanese  expedi- 
tion, 9^  317. 
Bulfinch,  Charies,  and  M.,  9^  188. 
Bullock,  A.  H.,  sentiment  for  banquet  to 

M.,  t»  469. 
Bunker  Hill   Monument,   Qreenouch   on 

plans,  1*  413. 
Burbank,  David,  from  M.  (1844)  on  price 

icr  invention,  %  235. 
Burder,    George,    minister   at     London 

(1811),  1,  120. 
Burritt,  Benjamin,  prisoner  of  war,  M.'s 

efforts  for  release,  !#  124-127. 
Butler,  Charles,  at  M.'s  funeral.  %  511. 

Cadwalader,  Thomas,  return  to  America 

(1832),  1,  430. 
CoMdonio,  transatlantic  steamer    (1846). 

9^269. 
GaUioun,  J.  C,  and  M.'s  effort  for  oom- 

mission  for    painting  for   Capitol,  !• 

28. 
Calif<»iua,  graft  in  telegnm>h  organisation, 

t»  338,  839. 
Campagna,  Roman,  dangers  at  night,  ]# 

359. 
Campbell,  Sir  John,  and  M.'s  application 

for  patent,  9^  98,  98. 
Campo  Santo  at  Naples,  ]«  867'-869. 
Camuooini,  Vinoenao,  M.  on,  as  artist,  1« 

350. 
Canterbury,  M.  on  cathedral  and  service, 

!•  310-312. 
Cardinals,  lying  in  state,  ]#  344. 
Carmiohael.  James,  and  prcqpoaed  Spanish 

cable,  2,  405. 
Caroline,  Queen,  palace,  U  809. 
Carrara,  M.  on  quarries  (1830) ,  U  833-385. 
Carter,  William,  courier,  9»  352. 
Cass.  Lewis,  and  M.  at  Paris  (1838),  l^'109, 

111. 
Cass,  Mrs.  Lewis,  from  M.  (1889)  on  lot- 
teries, 9. 131. 
Castlcreai^  Lord,  and  Orders  in  Counefl 

(1812).  1,  76. 
Catalogs  RauontU,  U  199,  200. 
Causici,  Enrico,  at  Washington  (1820),  t, 

263. 
Ctrwt,  traoMtlaatie  voyage  (1815),  U  186- 

195. 
Chamberlain,  Capt.  ^-— •  transatlantic 

voyage  (1815),  1.  188. 
Chamberlain,  ,  erhihitinB  ol  tele- 


graph in  BuropeaB  oenlem,  %  148,  149; 
drowned,  149. 
Champlin,  B.  H.,  American  Asiatic  Society, 

Xv  444. 

Chapin,  C,  L.,  and  M.'s  telegraph  in  Eu- 
rope, 9#255. 

Charivari,  M.  on,  ]«  78.  ^ 

Charles  X  of  France,  New  Tear  (1830),  1, 
315. 

Charleston,  M.  as  portrait  painter  at  (1818 
-21),  1,  214-217, 219-226,  229-237;  por- 
trait of  President  Monroe,  222;  M.  and 
art  academy,  235,  236. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  dual  celebration  of 
Fourth  (1805),  U  7;  Jedediah  Morse's 
church  troubles,  228-225,  229. 

Chariotte  Augusta,  Princess,  appearance 
(1814).  1, 137. 

Charlotte  Soi^iia,  Queen,  i4>pearanee 
(1814),  1,  137. 

Chase,  ,  and   experimental  line,  9» 

209. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  prerides  at  banquet  to  M., 
speeches,  9^  468-^70,  475. 

Chaunoey,  Isaac,  Cooper  on,  t,  263. 

Chauvin, von,  and  M.  at  Beriin,  % 

461. 

CAMopeoU,  n.S.&,  defeat,  !•  109,  110. 

Chevalier,  Michael,  from  M.  (1868)  on 
leaving  Paris,  1^  464. 

Cholera,  in  Paris  (1882),  U  417, 422;  poUt- 
ical  effect,  481. 

Christ  before  Pilate.  West's  painting,  U 
44,47. 

Christ  healing  the  Siok,  West's  painting,  ]« 
44. 

Christian  IX  of  Denmaric,  and  M.,  9^  466. 

Chxiaty,  David,  from  M.  (1868)  on  slavery, 
9,426. 

Church  and  State,  M.  on  union,  1^  458. 

Church  of  England,  disestablistunent  in 
Viigini*,  If  13;  M.  on  service,  311. 

Circuit,  single,  of  M.'s  telegraph.  %  18, 102; 
ground,  221,  367,  470. 

Cisco,  J.  J.,  banquet  to  M.,  9»  467. 

Civil  War,  M.'s  hope  of  prevention,  9^ 
414,  418;  his  attitude  during.  415.  424, 
432;  h&B  belief  in  foreign  maohiuAtions, 
420;  M.  and  McClellan's  candidacy, 
427. 42^-431;  M.  and  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, 428;  M.'s  d«rancaation  d  rejoicing 
over  succeas,  438-441. 

Oaflin,  William,  and  statue  to  M.,  9^  483- 

Clarke,  George,  boys  M.'s  painting  of 
LouvKb,  M.'s  letter  on  this  (1884),  9>  27i 
28. 

CHay,  Heniy,  and  M.'s  effort  for  commi*- 
sion  for  painting  for  Capitol.  1^  28. 

CUnton, ,  of  Albany,  and  M.  (1828),  1» 

247. 

aub,'The,  of  New  Toric,  1,  282, 451. 

Coat  of  arms,  Morse,  ]«  110, 1^  258. 

Coffin,  I.  N.,  and  lobbying  for 
grant.  1^  164, 178. 
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Cotdd.  J.  a,  artfal  a*  GhwIaMM  (18m, 
]«  221;  Mul  art  Mademy  Umm,  236. 

Coft,  DmM  fiH  to  AMdamy  of  nwlgn. 
1.384. 

Cole.  Tbomaa,  aad  origlii  of  Aeadany  of 
I>«risn.l,280;«t  Royal  AoMianyasSO). 
806;  to  M.  (1837)  OD  prHidoBoy  of  Aaad* 
«ny  of  DMigB,!^  88. 

Colaiidge,  8.  T.,  montal  praaetiptioa  for 
Allatott.  U  60;  and  hat^ivoaiiac,  60;  and 
M.,  traKa,  08,  96;  pranier  of  Rmmtrm, 
96;  aad  Kfdektrh^ekm'*  HiMarv  of  Ntw 
York,  97. 

Colfax,  Sehnylar,  and  baaqoot  to  M.,  % 
468;  at  mamorial  asrviota,  614. 

Color,  M.'a  thoory  and  exparimoirta,  1.  486. 

Colt. ,  with  M.  at  Potorhoff  (1866). 

11,867. 

CoBAO,  Laka  of.  M.  at  (1881).  t,  40a 

Conoentratioii  of  effort,  Jedediah  Mono 
OD.  1»4. 

Coneord.  K.  H..  M.  at  and  on  (1816).  1, 
301.909. 

CoDKragational  Chimii,  Jodediali  Morae 
aad  orthodoiy.  1»  1.  

Oongraai,  M.'a  patoting  of  Houaa  (18S3). 
%  240-243,  368;  oonduet  of  pieiidaBtial 
electloii  (1836).268;  raaehitioD  toinveatf- 
gAte  telesraph  (1887).  1^  71;  tkoptieal  of 
M.'a  iATentkm.  72;  osldbitioo  of  tela- 
graph  before  (1888)  hot  ao  grant.  81. 88. 
103. 136, 137. 160;  8mith*a  report  on  tel- 
egraph. 87;  renewal  of  effort  for  tele- 
graph grant  without  reaoH  (1841-43). 
164.  166.  178-177;  aaeood  exhibition  of 
telegraph  (1842),  186;  workera  for  tele- 
graph grant,  186,  180;  bill  for  experi- 
nental  Una  in  Hooae  (1843),  190-196; 
paange  of  bUl  in  Hoose,  196;  no  aeflkm 
axpeeted  in  Snate.  197-199;  pawagii  of 
aet.  199-201;  refuaea  to  pordiaae  tele- 
graph, 228. 289,  383. 344, 346;  nMBOtial 
aenrioee  to  M.,  618^16. 

Conablidation  of  telegraph  Snea.  %  830. 
826,  841, 406;  M.  on  baneflnent  monoi^ 
oly.  444.    Sm  alJie  Pobiio  ownanhip. 
Conatant.  Benjamin,  ^>pearanoa  (188(9, 

1,816. 
CoDBtitatioo.  M .  on  loyalty,  %  439. 
Cooke,  Q.  F.,  liral  of  Kemble,  !#  77. 
Cooke,  8tr  W.  F.,  telegraph,  3^  60;  M.  on 
telegraph  aad  Ua  own,  93, 98,  343;  op- 
poaee  patent  to  M.,  98;  proportion  to 
M.  reieeted,  168;  telegraph  diai^aeed  by 
M.*a,  818;  peraonal  relatiaiia  with  M., 
850;  adyoealea  nae  of  M.'a  telegnph, 
868;  preikleB  at  banquet  to  M.,  Qweoh, 
868,369. 
Cooper,  H.,  aad  M.'a  apptteatloa  for  Bilt* 
lah  patent,  %  98,  99. 

J.  F.,  eharaetariatfe  nmaik,  ]# 
at  Rome  (1880),  838;  read  in  Po- 
land, 888;  to  M.  (1833)  oa  Verboaok- 
horea  aad  portrait  of  C.  414;  oa  eiitl- 


MttanMM  i«ahBat  AnMriea,  4M; 

atatement  of  M.'a  hinta  on  telegraph 

(1881),  418, 419;  fkom  M.  (1849)  ea  tkta^ 

430;  at  Foarth  dinner  at  Paiia  (1881). 

434;  M.  oa  priaeiplee  aad  patriotaam, 

436-138;  from  M.  (1883)  on  departure 

for  Amoiea,  LmHe'a  politice,  3^  8^; 

from  M.  (1888)  on  Olneaa,  oarea,  eoadi- 

tioaa  ia  New  Toric  Cooper's  frienda,  art 

ftttiua,  BuDifieatioa.  31-34;  aad  rafee- 

tion  of  M.  for  painting  for  Ciqntol,  80; 

from  M.  (1849)  oa  failure  as  painter,  31; 

from  M.  (1849)  on 

ffooM  OS  Foimd,  804;  M. 

diaxaoter.  814. 
Cooper.  Peter,  and  Atlantic  eaUe.  3^  848, 

372;  baaqaet  to  M.,  467;  at  M.'s  funeral, 

611. 
Copenhagan,  M.  at  (1860),  3^  861<  364. 
0>pley,  J.  a.  M.  oa,  in  old  i«e,  1»  47, 

108. 
Corcoran,  W.  W.,  telegraph  company,  1^ 

347. 
Corcoran  OaUety,  M.'8  Hooae  of 

sentatiTsa,  1,  343. 
Cornell.  Bsra,  aad  oonatmelion  of 

mental  line.  3^  314-316.  489;  M.  on  be- 

nerolenoes.  442,  489;  a*  M.'s  funeral, 

611. 
Cornell  Univerrity,  M.  oa  foontfing^  3»  442. 
Corawell,  Sadie  B.,  aad  M.'BfarBweU 

sege  to  telegrauh,  3^  486. 
CorpiM    Domini,    proceasioa    at 

(1830),  !•  363. 
Cox,  8.  8.,  reaolutiona  on  death  of  M..  % 

618;  at  memorial  aervioes,  616. 
Caylt,  James,  and  origin  of  Academy  cf 

Dengn,  1«380. 
CrawfordJW.  H.,  EdwanU*  ehaigas  agaiaat 

(1834),  1.  266. 
Oiee  of  Loodoa.  1, 48. 
Crinoline,  M.  oa,  3^  878. 
Croeby,  Howard,  aad  M.*s  farewell  mm^ 

sage  to  telegraph,  S»  486. 
Cummings.  T.  8..  and  oiigia  of  Aeadeny 

of  Design.  1,  380;  aad  M.  as  praadeat  of 

Academy.  2^;  on  M.*s  connection  with 

Academy,  381;  aad  coamusaion  to  M. 

for  histofioal  painting,  %  33;  aad  trie- 

graph,  74,  76. 
Oortin,  A.  O.,  baaqaet  to  M..  3^  467, 478. 
CHirtia,  B.  R..  telegraph  deoiaion,  3^  847. 

870. 
CnrtlB,  G.  T.,  M.*s  attorney,  %  370;  from 

M.  (1860)  on  Smith'e  chum  to  gratoity, 
409-411;  and  oa  law,  411. 

Daggett,  ^— ,  of  New  Hsrea,  M.'s  poi^ 

trait  (1811).  %  36. 
Di^uerrs.  L.  J.  M..  aad  M.  atPhria  (1888). 

3^  138-180;  from  M.  oa  Sabbath.  138; 

boraiag  of  Diorama,  180;  fteaoh  aob- 

aidy.  180;  from  M.  (1889)  on  hoaorary 
ia  AcaonBy  of 
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bibitioD  01  dsciMiTBols^iM  in  ntfw  x  onct 

141;  iei»ly.  142;  and  portnits,  145. 
Dngueireotype,  inTentor  imiwrte  aeent  to 

H.,  %  129;  diflcoTery  made  pobHe,  148; 

M.  on  affwt  on  tat,  148.  144;  expeii- 

mento  of  M.  and  Draper,  portraits  fiiat 

taken,  144-146;  M.*a  gallery.  140.  1S2; 

first  group  piotnre.  140. 
Daly,  C.  P.,  and  M.*8  farewell  msMage  to 

telegraph,  t»  486. 
Dana,  J.  F.,  M.  and  leetniss  on  eleeinolly 
,    (1827)«  It  290;  friendship  and  diseusrions 

with  M..  290. 
Dana,  R.  H.,  at  memorial  senrfees  to  M.. 

9^516. 
Danforth,  M.  I.,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 

Design,  It  280;  M.  on,  2^  5. 
Dartmouth  College,  <iuarrel  (1816),  It  206. 
Date  of  invention  of  telegraph,  2^  12,  18. 
Daubeny.  C.  Q.  B.,  inspects  early  tele- 
graph. %t  54. 
Davenport,  Ann,  ]«  28. 
Davis, ,  of  New  Haven.  M.  rooms  at 

house  (1805),  U  lO.i 
Davy,  Edward,  and  relay,  2^  42;  M.  on 

tel^ph,  101,  102. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  and   M.'s  pomp,  It  211; 

to  M.  (1822)  on  gift  to  Tale,  248. 
Dead  Man    restored  to    life,  AUston'S 

painting,  1*  105, 122,  124, 148. 197,  199. 
Deadhead,  M.*s  oharaoteristie  telegraphie. 

2^445. 
Declaration  of  Independenee,  aneodote  of 

George  III  and,  1*  42,  48. 
Decorations,  foreign,  for  M.,  2^  297,  2P8. 

892,  393,  465. 
De  Forest,  D.  C.  to  M.  (1838)  on  portrait. 

It  243. 
Delaplaine,  Joseph,  and  M.,  1«  196. 
Democratic  Convention,  reports  by  tele 

graph  (1844).  2>  224-226. 
Denmaik.  and  M.'s  telegraph.  2^  852;  dec- 
oration for  M..  898.  465. 
Dennison,  William,  banquet  to  M.,  2t  467. 
De  Rham.  H.  C.  informal  dub,  ft  451. 
Desoulavy, .  artist  at  Rome,  escapes 

poisoning  (1881),  1.  897. 
De  Witt,  Jan,  concentration  of  effort,  !#  4. 
Dexter,  Miss  C,  and  sketch  of  Southoy,  1* 

73,  113. 
Diion.  M.  at  (1880).  1,  820. 
DUigence,  described,  1*  319. 
Dining  hour.  English  (1811),  I*  40. 
Discovery  and  invention.  %  18. 
Dividends,  M.  on  lack,  %  811. 886. 
Dlz;  J.  A.,  to  M.  (1829)  on  letters  of  intro- 
duction, It  299;  at  M.'s  funeral,  2^  511. 
Dodge,  W.  E..  banquet  to  M..  %  467, 478. 
Donaldson,  R.,  M.*s  painting  for,  ]«  338. 
Dotrand-dash  code,  conception  for  num- 

berswith  hint  of  alphabet.  2^  7. 11. 12. 

17, 18;  as  reooided  by  fixst  leodTer,  89; 

numbers  principle,  dietiaBary,  61.  74; 

paternity  of  alph^Mt,  6^-68;  sobstita- 


tion  of  alphabet  for  nvmben,  74-76; 
peculiar  to  M.'s  telegraph.  98;  M.  on 
reading  by  sound.  457,  479, 480. 

Douglas.  Q.  L.,  from  M.  (1862)  on  effort  to 
prevent  CHvil  War,  2^  418. 

Dover  Castle.  M.  on.  It  818. 

Drake,  Mrs.  — — ,  transatlantic  voyage 
(1815),  It  188. 

Draper,  J.  W..  and  dagneneotypes,  2^  145, 
146. 

Drawing-room,  M.  on  Queen  Charlotte's 
(1812),  1«  77;  on  Mrs.  Monroe's  (1819), 
227. 

Dresden.  M.  at  (1867).  2^  459. 

Drummond.  Heniy.  and  M.'s  telegrapih,  % 
95.  126. 

Dubois,  John,  at  Rome  (1880).  1*  840. 

Dunlap,  William,  on  M.'s  Dyfaig  Hercules. 
It  105, 106;  on  M.'b  Judgment  of  Jupiter, 
178, 179;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  D^* 
dgn.280. 

Duplex  telegraphy.  Fisher's  discovery 
(1842),  2^  185.  187. 

Durand.  A.  B.,  engraving  of  M.'s  Lafay- 
ette, It  260;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 280. 

Dwight,  8.  E.,  and  M.,  I*  10;  from  M. 
(1811)  on  Daggett  portrait,  25. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  and  M.,  1*  10;  on  Jede- 
diah  Morse,  287. 

Dwight's  Tavern,  Western,  Mass.,  t,  9. 

Dying  Hercules,  M.'s  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. It  85,  86.  102-107,  119,  184,  185. 
487,  %  188. 

Edwards,  Ninlan,  proposed  Mexican  nda- 
sion  (1824),  and  charges  against  Craw- 
f<nd.  It  258,  256;  from  M.  on  mission. 
254. 

Electricity.  M.'s  interest  at  college,  t,  18; 
and  in  Dana's  lectures  (1827),  290; 
Henry  on  electric  poww,  t,  171.  Am  obe 
Moiae  (8.  F.  B.),  Tdegn^ih. 

Elgin,  Eari  of,  and  M.'s  telegraph,  2^  95. 
124,  128;  to  M.  (1839)  on  patent,  126. 

Elgin  Marbles,  M.  on.  It  47.  2^  124. 

Efisabeth.  Princess,  appearance  (1814).  It 
137. 

EUsworih,  Annie,  and  telegraph.  2^  199, 
200,  217,  221. 

Ellsworth,  Henry,  and  M.  abroad,  2^  250. 

Ellsworth,  H.  L.,  maniage,  1»  112;  and 
M.'s  telegraph,  %  00,  189;  on  telegn4>h 
in  France,  108, 109;  from  M.  (1843)  on 
eonsttuotion  of  experimental  Une,  217. 

EUsworih,  Nsney  (Ooodtich),  U  113* 

Ellsworth,  William,  engsgement,  U  112. 

Emancipation  Prodamatioo,  M.  on,  2f 
424,429. 

Embaigo,  effect  in  Ebgland,  It  89. 

BmotioB  of  taste,  M.  on,  U  401. 

F.ngiand,  i4>pearBncs  of  women,  !#  86;  war- 
time travd  regulations  (1811),  86;  eoodi- 
tioB  of  laboring  nlissiii,  86;  treatasent 
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of  trmvcDen,  ST'-SO:  orits«al  Madhion 
(1811).  effect  of  AoMcioui  mahmrgo,  80. 
M.  67.  03;  dinias  hour.  40;  sitittida  to- 
ward art,  46;  unpopulMitj  of  BageDt. 
eriflia  (1812).  67, 70. 71;  ■■■wination  of 
Poroevftl.  71;  SpaiiMh  vlotoriM  (1813), 
110;  mwn  winter  (1818),  128;  oeonomio 
depraoioD  (1815),  175;  UtotpooI  (1820). 
802,  303;  •tag^Noottoh  joiiriMjr  to  Lon- 
don, 306--308:  poMnntry,  TillncM,  306; 
Cnniarbury  cnthodr«l,  diurdi  Mrrioe, 
810-312:  Dorer,  313;  M.  on  looinl  m«n- 
nen,  348;  refuanl  of  pnimt  to  M.,  2t  03- 
90, 124, 126;  coronation  of  VioCorin,  100, 
101;  un  of  M.*a  telegraph,  367;  no  ahare 
in  gratuity  to  M.,  303;  M.  on.  and  Ciyil 
War,  420.  3m  aUo  London,  Napoleonie 
Wax*.  Neutral  trade.  War  of  1812. 

English  C^hannel,  ateaman  (1820),  1.  814; 
(1845),  %  250. 

Erie.  Lake,  battle,  1«  161. 

Eaterhaay,  Prinoe,  M.  Oft,  a*  FMeriioff 
(1856),  9,  358. 

Bvarta,  Jeremiah,  to  M.  (1819)  on  aroid- 
ing  politioa,  U  86. 

Evaru,  W.  M..  at  baaquei  to  M.,  1^  472. 

Byera,  John,  and  origin  of  Aoadamy  of  De- 
aign.  1,280. 

Experimental  line,  bill  for,  in  Congraaa.  % 
180-201 ;  route.  201;  M-'aaaMtonta,  204- 
206.  210.  214;  wiiaa.  fattuia  of  under^ 
ground,  aubatitution  of  oivarfaaad,  206, 
208-210.  214-216;  trouble  with  Smith. 
206,  207,  212,  213.  218;  progreaa,  210; 
operation  during  oonatrueCion,  210-221 ; 
completion, "  What  hath  (3od  wrought " 
meoeage,  221-224;  reporta  of  Damoeratio 
Convention,  224-226;  ooat  of  oonatruo- 
tion,  227;  inddenta  of  utifity.  227.  228. 

Fairroan.  Gideon,  and  atudy  of  Ihra  figuxe. 
!•  101. 

Faraday,  Miohad,  and  Atlantto  cable,  % 
343. 

Farewell  meaeage  to  teiegrMtb,  oaremony 
of  sending  M.'a,  1^  485-401. 

Farmer,  M.  Q.,  and  duplex  telegraph,  2^ 
189. 

Farragut,  D.  Q.,  and  baaquoft  to  M.,  % 
468. 

Fazton.  T.  8.,  from  M.  (1847)  on  aalariea. 
2^274. 

Federalists,  oakbration  of  Fourth  at 
Charlestown  (1805),  ]«  7;  Britiah  opin- 
ion (1812).  81.    8m  aim  War  of  1812. 

Ferguson, ,  trmvel  with  M.  (1831),  1* 

395,  402. 

Ferris.  C.  Q.,  and  tdegimph,  X  177,  186, 
189. 

Field, .  papfl  of  M..  L  268. 

Field.  C.  W.,  and  oonaolidation  of  tela- 
gra«^  oompaniea,  2^  841;  otganiBation  of 
Atlantio  cable  company,  841-943;  fr<Hn 
li.  (1856)  on  a^Mtimflnta  for  cable.  848, 


KandaVa  dklrwt,  372;  aul  BC*« 
from  cable  company,  38Sw 

886;  from  M.  (1807)  on  a  Tiait.  eneoesa  of 
cable.  450, 451;  banquet  to  M..  467. 4IBI^ 
from  M.  (1871)  on  neatralLBac  tel^ 
graph.  407;  at  M.'a  funeral,  611;  aft  n^ 
moiial  sarrice,  616. 

Field,  D.  D..  and  Atlantia  cable,  %  34S;  ■* 
banquet  to  M.,  473. 

Field.  M.  D.,  and  tdccraph.  %  342. 

Finlay,  J.  E.  B.,  and  War  of  1812,  !•  188; 
and  M.  at  Cakarlaafeon,  214.  220;  to  M. 
(1818)  on  portraita.  216; 

Finlcy.  8arauel,  U  2. 

Fire-alarm,   M.'a    invc 
principle.  2^  132. 

FSah,  Hamilton,  at  eariy  exhibition  of 
graph,  2^  48;  banquet  to  M.,  467. 

FSaher. ,  artaat  at  (Siarieeton  (1819), 

t»221. 

Fisher.  J.  C.  and  duplex  telegraphy.  X 
186. 187;  M.'a  aarisfant  at  Waahington, 
186,  106;  and  construction  of  experi- 
mental bne,  diamiased.  2M,  205,  210- 
213.  216. 

Fiaher.  J.  F.,  return  to  America  (1832). 
2^  3;  on  ccneeption  of  tdegrai^  11. 

Fleas.  M.  on  Porto  Rican,  2^  406. 

Fleiachmann,  G.  T.,  on  EturcHtc  and  M.*n 
telegraph  (1846).  2^  254. 

norenoe,  M.'s  ioumey  to,  during  revoH 
(1831),  1,  385;  M.  at,  886,  300. 

Flower  feast  at  Qansano,  1*  354-360. 

Forayth,   Dr.    .    American    Aaiatie 

Company,  1^444. 

Foos. ,  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  %  310. 

Fourth  of  July,  dual  celebration  at  CSiaile^ 
town  (1805),  !•  7;  dinner  at  Paria  (1833), 
423^&26. 

Foy.  Alphonae,  and  M.'s  telegraph,  2^  105, 
100,256. 

France,  M.  on  attttode  of  Americana 
(1812).  1,  00.  01;  M.  on  first  landing  in 
(1820).  314;  on  Sunday  in,  818, 322;  cold 
(1830).  317.  320;  winter  Journey  aeroaa. 
by  diligence.  318-326;  funeral,  321,  322; 
M.  on  aodal  maniwrs,  348;  quarantina 
(1831),  M.  avoids  it.  402-405;  Lalayetta 
on  reeults  of  Revolution  of  1830.  430; 
patent  to  M.,  2^  103;  M.'a  exhibiticna 
and  proieeta  (1838).  104-134;  renewwl 
interest  in  M.'s  telegraph,  240.  243,  244. 
266.  256.  313.  851;  M.  on  people.  266; 
testimonials  to  M.,  302.  8m  aim  Napole- 
onic Wars.  Paris. 

Franceaco  Caraociolo,  St.,  M.  on  feaat,  1» 
352. 

Franklin,  BenSamin,  name  coupled  with 
M.'a,  2^  236,  237.  346.  460;  M.  nnvails 
statue,  506. 

Franklin  Inadtate,  «Aibition  of  telegraph. 
2^  8a 

Ghailea.    wtlat    a*    Charieston 
(1810).  U  221. 
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Joha,  Mid  origiii  ol  Antifaimy  of 

DMicn.  1*  280. 

Fraderick  VII  of  Domiiiric  nd  M..  U 
873.  9,  353. 

Fraderiok  III  of  Gwdbmot,  b«Mla  of  Kfln- 
icciftti,  9^  463. 

Fkwlerick  WiUiAm  III  of  Pniaria,  si  Lon- 
don (18U),  U  146. 

Fndriek  Carl.  Pxinoe,  battlo  of  KOnic- 
grits.  t,  463. 

Ftvlinghuyaen,  Theodore,  nomination  for 
Vioe-Prerideney  announoed  orer  tele- 
graph. %  219. 

Fiemel, ,  and  M.'s  telegraph,  9»  111. 

French,  B.  B.,  telegraph  eompany,  9^  347. 

French  Aeademy  of  Sdenoe.  8m  Institute 
of  France. 

Frisohen, ,  and  duplex  telegraphy,  % 

187. 

Fry, .  and  telegraph  oompaay  (1844), 

9^236. 

Fulton.  Robert,  and  art,  %  471. 

FulUm^  traneatlantio  eteamer  (1866),  % 
886. 

Funeral.  M.  on  French,  ]«  821, 822;  on  ly- 
ing in  state  of  cardinal,  344;  on  Roman, 
860;  on  Italian,  366.  367;  of  IC..  1^  811, 
812. 

Fueeli,  J.  H.,  and  M..  U  179. 

Qale.  L.  D.,  firrt  view  of  telegruph,  %  41; 
aid  to  M.  in  telegraph,  68-59,  61,  70, 
489;  partnerahip  in  telegn4>h,  88;  loses 
interest,  136,  139,  151;  and  subaqueous 
experiment,  183;  and  oonstruetion  of  ex- 
perimental Une,204, 211.216;  Kendall  as 
■gent,  246,  326;  and  estrangement  with 
Henry,  264;  and  extension  of  M.*b  pat- 
ent. 325;  from  M.  (1854)  on  Kendall,826; 
(1855)  on  trip  to  Newfoundland,  845; 
M.'s  tribute.  471;  from  M.  (1869)  on 
receiving  by  sound,  479;  to  M.  (187^)  on 
Smith's  last  attack,  499;  to  Rogers  on 
invention  of  telegraph,  600;  from  M. 
on  Smith,  502. 

ChUn,  transatlantic  ship  (1811),  1*  65. 

Qallagher,  H.  M..  and  M.'s  farewell  mes- 
sage to  telegraph.  2»  486. 

Qallatin,  Albert,  informal  dub,  t,  461; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  at  New  Yoric,  452. 

QaUey  slaves,  at  Toulon  (1880),  1«  826, 
827. 

Owfield.  J.  A.,  at  memorial  senriees  to  M., 
X>515. 

Qay-Lussao,  J.  L.,  and  M.'s  tslsgrsph,  %, 
108. 

Genoa,  Serra  Palace,  1*  829. 

Qenaano,  /Mia  in^lotula  (1880),  1«  854- 
859. 

Qeorge  III.  anecdote  of  Deoiatmtioa  of  In- 
dependence, 1*  42,  43;  expected  death 
(1811).  54. 

Qeorge  IV.  unpopularity  as  Regsat  (1819, 
1»  67,  71;  appearanee,  77. 


(SeoqBa*  Sir  Rupert,  and . 

of  war,  U  126. 
Georgia,  and  nuDifieatioa,  St  28. 
Qhoet,  eoare  at  London  (1811),  !•  41. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  A.  J.  C,  child,  1.  112. 
Gibeon,  — ^,  artist  at  Rome,  escape  from 

poisoning  (1881).  1,  897. 
Gintl.  J.  W.,  and  duplex  telegraph,  9, 187. 
Gisbome,  F.  N.,  and  telegraph.  9,  842. 
Glenelgf  Lord,  and  War  of  1812.  U  9a 
Gleeon,   ,    oration   at   Charleatown 

(1805).  1.  7. 
Goddard,  Elisha,  return  to  Amerioa  (1818), 

!•  107. 

Gonon, ,  visual  telegraph,  %  58, 166. 

Goodhue.  Jonathan,  informal  club,  9, 451. 
Goodrich.  Mary,  drawing.  %  506. 
Goodrich,  Naney.  marriage.  It  112. 
Goodrich,  W.  H.,  Ameriean  Asiatic  Society, 

%  444;  presented  at  French  court,  44fr- 

450. 
Goodrich.  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Griswold),  from  M. 

(1862)  on  prospect  ol  Northern  suooesi^ 

9^  419;  at  Paris  (1866).  448. 
Gould,  James,  and  M.,  1,  238. 
Grant,  Charles.    3m  (Slraelg. 
Grant.  U.  S.,  M.  on  cnndidaey  (1868).  % 

465. 466;  and  banquet  to  M.,  468;  at  me- 
morial ssrvioss,  514. 
Granville,  Countess,  M.  on,  at  Peteihaff 

(1856),  9^  358. 
Granville,  Eari,  M.  on,  aft  Peterhoff  (1856). 

1^  362,  363. 
Gratuity,  propoeed  fonign,  to  M.,  9»  878; 

awanL  nations  participating,  390.  391; 

oommusion  to  Bro^  891;  niggardly, 

892;  M.'s  acknowledgment,  894.  895; 

Smith's  daim  to  shai«,  409-411.  428; 

share  for  Veil's  widow,  422. 
Greeley,  Horaoe,unTsaas  statue  of  Franklin, 

2t505. 
Green,  Norvin,  from  M.  (1855)  on  effect  of 

telegraph,  8t  845. 
Grwnongh,  Horatio,  and  M.  at    Paris 

(1831) ,  It  406;  to  M.  (1832)  on  art  futurs 

of  America,  poverty,  religion.  Bunker 

Hill  Monument,  M.'s  domestic  affairs, 

412. 
Gregory  XVI,  eleetlon,  ]#  878;  eoronation,  • 

880,  381;  policy,  383. 
Grier.  R.  C.  telegraph  dedsion,  8t  298. 
Griswold,  A.  B.,  from  M.  (1861)  on  being 

a  traitor,  9^  418. 
Griswold,  Catherlne(Breeee).  marriage,  U 

228;  in  Europe  with  M.  (1858).  9,  396; 

from  M.  (1858)  on  experiences  in  West 

Indies.  397,  406;  (1866)  on  Paris  quar- 
ters, 447;  (1867)  on  presentation  atcourt, 

448. 
Griswold.  H.  W.,  manlagB,  It  228. 
Griswold,  R.  W.,  from  M.  (1852)on  Cooptf , 

X>814. 
Griswold,  Sarah  B..  Btfries  M.,  9;  989. 
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Gra*  A.  J..  IC.  OB  •DttoiiMl  pafaHiM.  h 

818. 
QypMt.  M.  oo,  !•  810. 

Hia>eniuMn,  R.  W.,  and  M.  a*  Paifa  (1882), 
on  hints  of  tologmph.  h  417,  418;  oo 
M.*s  exporimottta  wHh  phototnphy,  421. 

Bolika,  J.  O.,  Mid  dopiaz  tdfltnph,  8^  187. 

Hambaiv.  M.  at  and  on  (1845).  1^  268, 
254;  (1858).  852. 

Hamiltnn.  J.  C.  inlonggMd  ohab.  2>  452. 

Hamlin,  Oyrm,  and  tekgraph  in  Tuikojr, 

Hanorer,  N.H.,  M.  al  (1816),  !•  209. 
Haioaad  tortoioa  labia  ■pplUd  to  M.  oad 

bffother,  %  888.  288. 
Harris.  Lavitt,  M.  on,  ]»  146. 


oio^.  1^444. 
Hart.  Ana,  maniai  laaao  Hull.  1«  112. 
Hart,  Bliaa,  !•  28. 

Hart,  Jannotto.  and  M.,  1»  2^-80,  112. 
Hartford,  inn  (1805).  1,  0. 
Hanraid  Odleca,  lotticy  (1811),  1*  46. 
HauMT,  Martin,  from  M.  (1863)  on  ■iav^ 

ory.  2^424. 
Havon,  Q.  W.,  at  Fourth  dianar  a*  Poiio 

(1832),  t,  421. 
Hawks,  F.  L.,  and  ayfl  War.  %  416. 
Hawloy,  Dr. ,  of  Now  Havon,  aor- 

nkon  (1810),  U  20. 
Hayno,  R.  Y.,  and  M..  1,  252.  258. 
Honry,  Joaeph.  and  rday.  2^  42. 140, 141; 

ahaio  in  M.'a  takgraph  oontroyawy,  56- 

67,  261-266,  818,  829,  402,  405.  476- 

479,  500,  504;  lettwo  with  M.  (1839)  on 

oonsultation,  138-141;  to  M.  (1842)  in 

INraiae  of  lolntiapli,  170-174;  on  alaetrio 

pow«r,  171;  and  eonatruotion  of  ozpori- 

mental  line,  215;  Smith  on,  at  loTontor 

of  telegraph,  496. 499. 
Hopbuin,  H.  C,  and  telegraph.  %  296. 
Hillhmiiwt.  Joaeph,  to  M.  (1818)  on  M.'a 

family,  social  goooip,  1»  111. 
HilUKraae,  Mary.  U  111. 
Hilliard,  Franoia,  lefena  on  Smith's  olaim, 

2^411. 
Hilton,  William,  meets  M.,  !•  308. 
Snkley,  Ann.  death.  1*  8. 
Hodge,  Aspinwall.    from    M.  (1872)  on 

Smith's  last  attaok,  %  502. 
Hodgson, ,  propoosd  Mezioan  miaaoD 

(1824),  1*  253. 
Hoffman.  J.  T.,  baaqust  to  M..  2^  467;  at 

unveiUng  of  statue  to  M.,  483;  at  M.'s 

funeral,  511. 
HoUand,  M.  on  Bioek  (1845),  2^  251-253; 

and  gratuity  to  M.,  893. 
Holmes.  I.  E..  and  telegraph,  2^  189. 
Holy  Thunday  at  St.  Fetor's  (1830).  1, 

846,  847. 
Holy  See.  and  gratuity  to  M..  2»  398.  Sm 

oIm  Rome. 
Holy  Week  in  Rome  (183Q).  1,  84^-^7. 


Hoaa,  Philip,  owaa  M.'s  I%orwald«A.  L 
872. 

Hoom,  R.  B.,  and  status  to  M..  2^  483. 

Hopkins,  J.  H..  and  Civil  War,  2,  416w 

Horrfofd,  E.  N.,  on  invention  of  telegraph, 
2t  14-17;  on  discovery  of  relay,  41.  42; 
at  memorial  services  to  M.,  516. 

House,  R.  E..  and  telegraph,  2^  271,  276. 

House  of  Repreasntatives,  M.'s  r*«»»*^'»g. 
U  240-242.  252. 

Houston.  O.  a.  and  telegr^>h,  2^  194. 

Howard.  Henry,  meets  M.,  1«  308. 

Howe,  8.  Q.,  imprisonment  at  Berfin.  h 
480. 

Hubbard,  R.,  pupU  of  M.,  %  156. 

Hull,  Ann  (Hart).  1*  112. 

Hull,  Isaac,  marriage,  U  112. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  and  M.,  t,  428. 
2t  104,  106,  365;  inscription  on  photo- 
graph, 366. 

Hunt,  W.  Q.,  and  Atlantic  caUe,  2^  34S. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  and  M.'s  House  of 
Repressntatives,  U  242;  estimate  of  M. 
as  artist.  435-437;  eariy  view  of  tele- 
graph, 2^  48;  banquet  to  M.,  apeedi, 
467,  473;  at  M.'s  funeral.  511. 

Huntington.  J.  W..  and  telegraph,  2^  187, 
199. 

Husted.  J.  W..  at  M.'s  funeral,  2^  512. 

Hutton,  M.  S.,  and  Qvil  War.  2^  416. 

ImmigratioB,  M.'s  attitude,  2^  381-338w 

India,  and  M.'s  telwraph,  2^  350. 

Indians,  Jedediah  Morse  as  special  oom- 
miatiooer,  !•  228. 

Ingham,  C.  C,  and  portrait  of  Lafayette, 
1*  261;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  De- 
ngn,  280;  to  M.  (1840)  on  Academy.  2^ 


Inmaa.  Henry,  and  portrait  cf  Lafayette, 
Iff  261;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  Design, 
280. 

Institute  of  France,  M.'s  exhibition  cf  tele- 
graph, 2^  104, 107. 106,  256;  M.'s  mem- 
bership. 393. 

Invention.  Horrfoid  on  necessary  ele» 
ments,  %  16.  8m  alto  Morse.  8.  F.  B. 
iScUntific  eantr.) 

Ireland,  Mrs. ,  at  Reooaro  (1831).  h 

897. 

Irving.  Waehington,  and  Coleridge,  ]«  97; 
and  M.  at  London  (1829).  309. 

TpKf^.Mrt^  flamiinl.  estimate  of  M.  as  artist. 
U  437.438. 

Ue  of  Wight,  M.  on  (1867),  2^  456. 

Italy,  travel  from  Nioe  to  Rome  (1830),  U 
828-337;  beggars,  380,  332.  341,  365, 
863, 369;  perils  of  travel,  332, 400;  flowor 
festival  at  (Senaano.  354-359;  M.  at  Na- 
ples and  Amalfi.  864-370;  condition  of 
travel  (1831).  391;  to  Venice  by  boat  on 
Po,  391-898;  M.  at  Venice,  893-395;  t«»- 
timonials  to  M..  2^  893;  M.  on  oonditkm 
(1867),45&    aMoleaRooo. 
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Jaokaoiii  Andrew,  ooDgimtiilfttM  Adaan 

on  election  (1825),  U  263. 
JMkson,  C.  T.,  voyage  with  M.  (1832),  % 

8;  taUcs  on  deotrioal  progrew.  Utter  claim 

of  giving  M.  idea  of  telegraph,  6, 11,  58, 

60,  78,  79,  121.  137,  274,  805. 
Jaoobine,  Federalist  name  for  Repnblioane 

(1805),  U  7. 
Jarvie, ,  with  M.  at  Peterhoff  (1856), 

1^367. 
Jarvis,  8.  F.,  to  M.  (1814)  on  war  from 

Federaliat  point  of  view,  1*  157. 
Jarvie,  Mrs.  8.  F.  (Bart),  1*  28;  from  M. 

(1811)  on  attitude  toward  art,  Copley, 

West,    Elgin   Marbles,    London   oriee, 

knocking,  American  orisiB,  U  46;  to  M. 

(1813)  on  art  in  America,  100. 
Jay,  P.  A.,  and  Cooper,  2»  22;  informal 

dub,  451. 
Jewett,  J.  8.,  on  M.  and  Atlantic  cable,  % 

386. 
Jewett,  William,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 

Design.  1«  280. 
Jooelyn,  N.,  travel  with  M.  on  continent 

(1830^1),  U  309,  317;  from  M.  (1864) 

on  attempt  to  paint,  St  433. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  M.  on,  S»  446;  and  ban- 
quet to  M.,  468. 
Johnson,  Cave,  and  telegraph,  %  192. 194, 

225,  232;  from  M.  (1845)  on  VaU.  275. 
Johnson,  WiUiam,  informal  club,  2^  451. 
Johnston,  J.  T.,  and  M.'s  Thorwaldsen, 

from  M.  (1868)  on  it,  1,  372-374. 
Judgment  of  Jupiter,  M.'s  painting.  It  178, 

179,  196,  199,  215. 

Kane,  J.  K..  telegraph  deeiaion,  %  273, 
293. 

Kane,  James,  and  M.,  ]«  247. 

Kemble,  J.  P.,  M.  on,  as  actor.  It  77. 

Kendall,  Amoe,  character  as  M.'s  business 
agent,  M.*s  oonfidenee,  9^  246,  826.  335, 
372,  389,  409,  471,  481;  first  telegraph 
oompany,  247;  progress,  247;  and  rival 
oompaniee,  276;  on  Jackson's  daim, 
305;  and  Smith,  308,  309.  503;  and  con- 
solidation of  liniss,  320;  and  extension  of 
patent,  325;  benevolenees,  442;  M.  on 
death,  481. 

LeUera  to  M:  (1849)  on  despondency, 
Htigation,  9,  301;  (1852)  on  destruction 
of  evidence,  316;  (1865)  on  California 
telegraph  graft,  338;  on  suspicion  of  the 
Vails,  339;  on  sale  of  interests,  trials  of 
management,  340;  (1857)  on  distrust  of 
cable  company,  372;  (1858)  on  foreign 
gratuity,  392;  (1859)  on  death  of  Vail, 
400. — Frtnn  M :  (1847)  on  mercy  to  in- 
fringers, 272;  (1851)  on  preparation 
■gainst  loss  of  suits.  Smith,  811;  (1852) 
on  Smith's  triumph,  law  expenses,  319, 
820;  (1855)  on  lack  of  dividends,  336; 
on  Smith  and  extension  of  patent,  346; 
(1866)  on  same,  370;  (1859)  on  honon 


and  enmity,  406;  on  lawyers,  409; 
(1860)  on  Smith  and  gratuity,  410;  on 
baU  to  Prince  of  Wales,  414;  (1862)  on 
foreign  machinations  in  Civil  War.  420; 
(1866)  on  telegraph  monopoly.  444. 

Kendall,  John,  and  M.,  2t  323. 

Kennedy,  J.  P.,  and  telegraph,  S^  189, 192, 
193. 

Kent,  James,  M.'s  portrait,  1*  247,  248, 
250;  and  Cooper,  %  22;  informal  dub, 
451;  and  Louis  Napoleon  at  New  Yoric, 
452. 

Kent,  Moss,  M.'s  portrait,  1,  246. 

Key.  £Im  Sender. 

King,  C.  B.,  LesUe  on.  It  69;  to  M.  (1813) 
on  personal  relations,  60;  at  premier  of 
CSderidge's  Remorte,  96;  return  to  Amer- 
ica. 100.  101. 

King's  (Liverpool)  Arms  Hotel,  1, 34, 803. 

Kingsley,  J.  L.,  M.'s  profile,  1*  19. 

Kirk,  E.  N.,  and  M.'s  exhibition  of  tele- 
graph at  Paris,  9^  106. 133. 

Knocking,  M.  on  custom  at  London,  It  48. 

Know-Nothing  Party,  M.'s  attitude,  1^ 
332.837. 

Kdniggrftts,  battle  of,  influence  of  tde- 
graph,  X  463. 

Krebs,  J.  M.,  and  Civil  War,  1^  416. 

Laboring  dasses,  condition  of  liingW«t> 
(1811),  It  36. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de.  M.'s  portrait,  1* 
260-262. 264. 270,  272,  286;  M.'s  friend- 
ship, 262;  to  M.  (1825)  on  bereavement, 
266;  from  M.  (1825)  with  sonnet,  273; 
and  M.at  Paris  (1830),  316;  and  Revolu- 
tion of  1830, 406;  and  Polish  revolt,  406, 
480;  in  1831,  408;  on  Ameriean  finances 
(1832).  423;  M.'s  toast  to,  at  Fourth 
dinner  at  Paris  (1832).  424.  425;  to  M. 
(1832)  on  state  of  Europe,  nullification, 
Poles,  political  effect  of  cholera.  430; 
M.  and  death,  2, 84 ;  on  Catholic  Church 
and  American  liberties,  330. 

Lafayette,  G.  W..  meets  M.,  It  264;  M.'s 
letter  of  sympathy  (1834),  2^  34. 

Lamb,  Charlee,  and  M.,  1*  95;  at  premier 
of  (3oleridge's  Rtmorae,  96. 

Lancaster, ,     transatlantic     voyage 

(1815),  It  188. 

Landi,  Qaq>aro,  M.  on  paintings,  It  349, 
350. 

Langdon,  John,  M.'s  portrait.  It  211. 

Languagee,  M.  and  foreign,  It  372. 

Lasalle, ,  and  M.'s  tdegraph,  %  128. 

Latham,  M.  8.,  and  telegraph  in  California, 
M.'s  scorn  of  methods,  2^  338,  339. 

Law  and  lawyers,  M.'s  opinion,  9, 272, 820, 
371.  409.  412. 

Lawrenoe,  James,  M.  on  defeat  and  death. 
It  109. 

Lawrence,  W.  B.,  informal  dub,  %  462. 

Lectures.  M.'b.  on  fine  arts,  It  281.  284. 
285. 
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IiM.  Q.  W.,  gift  to  Aoadaoay  of  DMign,  U 
884. 

LeffiDgweU,  Wm^^,  miaiAtm  by  M..  U 
10. 

Legion  d  Honor,  bettowod  on  M..  9»  891. 

La  Qrieo,  Comto,  ftnd  M..  I*  877, 886. 

Leopard,  ftnd  kyinc  of  fixat  AtUntio  onblo, 
•  378. 

LeaUe.  G.  R.,  and  M.  «t  London  (1811-1^. 
U  M.  62,65,  74;  on  Albton,  King.  Cola- 
ridge,  69,  60:  ■■  art  atudcoit,  65;  and 
Coleridge.  95, 96;  Saul,  133;  to  M.  (1814) 
on  being  hard  up,  AHston.  war,  155; 
and  AUaton,  156, 168;  life  and  eoonomiea 
aa  atudont,  159,  161,  162;  to  M.  (1816) 
on  ColoiogiM  Baitonnit  199;  reiiniona 
with  M.  (1829),  306;  (1832).  433;  (1856). 
t»  351;  M.  aita  for  Sterne.  1»  433;  M.  on 
politioa,  2»  4;  anecdote  of  Viotoria,  101; 
portrait  of  ADcton.  436. 

Leslie.  Eliaa.  ttavel  with  M.  (1829),  !•  303. 

Lealie,  J.  R.,  tutor  to  M.'a  ohildren,  2^  447; 
from  M.  (1868)  on  praaidential  election. 
465. 

Letter^writing.  Jedediah  Moraa  on,  1»  4. 

Lottaom,  J.  C,  charaoter.  flheridan'a  ridl- 
oule.  1»  40. 

Linooln,  Eari  of.  5m  Newoaalle. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  M.'a  attitude,  %  424. 
429;  M.  leaTsa  no  refwenee  to  aiaaanini 
tion.  437. 

Lind.  C^harlea.  M.'a  grandaon.  1^  219;  art 
atudy  at  Paria,  448. 

Lind,  Edward,  Porto  Rican  oaUte,  9^  399; 
from  M.  (1867)  on  Paria  Bzpoaition, 
453. 

Lind,  Mra.  Henry,  and  M.  at  Hamburg,  t, 
353. 

Lind,  Suaan  W.  (Morae),  M.*a  portrait,  1« 
435;  at  New  York  (1844).  9^  219;  from 
M.  (1845)  on  0>ngraaa  and  purohaae  of 
telegraph,  domeatio  happineaa,  244;  on 
dinner  at  Ruaaian  miniater'a.  245;  (1845) 
on  ezperiencea  on  Continent,  250-254, 
256;  M.'a  Tiait  to  (1858).  897-400,  406; 
from  M.  (1865)  on  propoaed  aUtue,  442; 
(1871)  on  unveiling  of  aUtue.  492.  8m 
olao  Morae.  Suaan  W. 

Liverpool.  M.  at  (1811).  1,  34-36;  (1829). 
docka,803. 

Liverpool  (King's)  Arma  Inn.  1*  34.  302. 

Uvingaton.  Cambridge,  lettera  with  M. 
(1845)  on  ooat  of  arma  and  motto,  tp 
258;  at  M.'a  funeral.  511. 

Loouat  Grove,  M.'a  home  at  Poughkeepaie, 
2»  269, 280. 284. 286. 296, 464;  M.'a  fan- 
well.  496. 

London.  M.  on  eriea  (1811),  ]«  48;  on  oua- 
tom  of  knocking,  4A;  on  orowda,  49;  on 
Vauzhall.  50-62;  on  St.  Bartholomew'a 
Fair,  52;  antite  of  Louia  XYIU  (1814), 
136-140;  f6te  of  Alliea,  142-147;  ap- 
proach (1829).  807;  M.  at  (1829),  808. 
809;  (18449,  1^  849;  (1866).  849-351. 


866. 868, 809;  (1887),  878;  M.  oa  growth 
(1832).  !•  482. 
London  Gio6a,  on  M.'a  Dying  Herenlaaw 


1.106. 

Lord.  Daniel,  to  M.  (1847)  on  infringa- 
menta,  2t  272. 

Lord,  Nathan,  and  avil  War,  %  416. 

Loring.  O.  B..  and  M.'a  farewell  miMaaifi 
to  tdegraph.  2^  485. 

Lottery.  M.'a  attitude,  1«  46.  180,  181; 
Roman,  354. 

Louia  XVIII  of  France.  entr6e  into  Lon- 
don (1814).  1*  130-140;  appearance,  139. 

Louia  Philippe,  and  M.'a  telegraph,  2^  103, 
112.  123. 

Lottiaville  Caurifrsf onmef.  tribute  to  M., 
2^510. 

Louvxe,  M.  on,  1*  815;  M.'a  painting  of  in- 
terior. 421.  422.  426,  9^  27. 

Levering.  — .  from  M.  (1840)   on  d» 
guerreotype  material,  anecdote.  2^  16S. 

Low,  A.  A.,  banquet  to  M..  t,  467.  472. 

Lowber.  R.  W..  and  Atlantie  cable.  2^  348. 

Lowell.  .  miniater  at  Briatol,  Sng. 

(1814).  1,  121. 

Loyalty,  M.  on  meaning  in  Amarioa,  % 
428. 

Ludlow.  H.  Q.,  from  M.  (e.1862)  on  Civil 
War.  2^  415. 

Lydio,  tranaatlantic  ahip  (1811).  1,  38. 

Lyona.  M.  at  (1830),  1,  323. 

Maoaulay.    Zaohary.    invitation    to  M. 

(1812).  1,  79;  and  M.,  135. 
MeCleUan,  O.   B..  M.  and  praiAdential 

candidacy.  9^  427,  429-431. 
MoClellaad,  Robert,  and  Coffin.  9^  164. 
McCormick.  C.  H..  and  reaper,  2,  501. 
MoFariand.  Aaa,  and  M.,  1,  201.  202.  217. 
McOowan.  Samuel,  on  telegn^ih  in  Aua- 

tralia,  2^  321. 
Monvaine.  C.  P..  and  Qvil  War.  2^  416. 
Madiaon.  Jamea,  and  War  of  1812. 1,  66. 
Maggiore.  Lago.  M.  at  (1881).  1*  400. 
Magnet.  Henry  and.  of  M.'a  telegraph,  9^ 

55-57.  SmaUoHeary. 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.  2t  247. 
Main.  William,  and  <mgvi  of  Aeadony  of 

Deaign.  !•  280. 
Malloiy. .  bookaeUer  at  Boaton.  M. 

apprenticed  to,  I*  24. 
Manrow.  J.  P.,  and  oompany  to  cverata 

telegraph,  9^  173. 
Mariua  in  Priaon,  M.'a  painting,  1, 82. 
Mariborough,  Duke  of,  gambler  (1829),  1» 

307. 
MaraeUlea.  M.  at  (1880).  1,  825. 

Marah. .  of  WetheraSald  (1805).  1.  9. 

Maraiglia,  Geriando.  and  origin  of  Acad- 
emy of  Deaign.  It  280. 
Mary.  Prineeaa,  appearance  (1814),  It  137. 
Maaon. .  propoaed  Meziean  miaaion 

(1824).  1,  253. 
Maaon,  J.  T.,  from  M.  (1856)  on  pnaidaii- 
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titl  dMliiMi,  1;  871;  ud  gntni^  to  M.. 
873. 

Mason,  Sunaon,  Mid  telegraph,  %  189,  IM. 

MaihewB,  Charles,  from  M.  (18U)  offeiinc 
a  fane,  1«  129. 

Mauzy,  M .  F.,  soundings  of  Atlantic  iil»- 
teatt,  %  348. 

Maverick,  Peter,  and  origin  of  Academur  cf 
Design,  !•  280. 

Mead.  F.  J.,  from  M.  (1872)  on  Smith's 
last  attack,  9,  504. 

Melville,  Loid,  and  American  prisoner  of 
war,  1.  126. 

Mesdcan  War,  M.  on.  %  270. 

Mexico,  M.  and  proposed  misrion  (1824), 
1«  252-250. 

Meyendorf,  Baron  de,  and  M/s  telegraph, 
9, 120, 147;  from  M.  (1840)  on  improve- 
ment, 153. 

Milan,  M.*a  impiesrions  (1831).  1,  308. 

Militlury  telegraph.  M.'s  plan.  1^  182-184. 

M%ur9r9f  M.  on  Allegri's,  ]«  845. 

Money,  W.  T.,  British  eonsul  at  Venice,  and 
M.  at  Recoaro  (1831),  1,  896,  897. 

Monks,  M.  on,  U  852. 

Monopoly,  M.  on  beneficent  telegraph,  1^ 
444.  806  aUo  O>n8olidation. 

Monroe,  James,  M.*s  portrait,  U  222, 226| 
and  M.,  227;  last  levee,  262. 

Monroe,  Mrs.  James,  drawing^oom,  1* 
227. 

Montaigne,  M.  B.  de,  M.  on  Buayt,  !#  16. 

Montalivet,  C>>mte  M.  C.  B.  de,  and  M.'s 
telegraph.  2^  105,  109. 

Morgan,  J.  J.,  to  M.  (1816)  on  death  of 
Mrs.  Allston,  1*  168. 

Morris,  Tasker,  A  Morris,  and  experimen- 
tal telegraph  line,  2^  206. 

Morse,  Arthur,  from  M.  (1868)  on  retom 
home,  Thorwaldsen  p<ntrait,  2t  464;  on 
death  of  brother,  466. 

Morse,  C.  W.,  birth,  U  244;  childhood 
home,  298;  at  New  York  (1844).  %  219; 
and  farm,  269;  marriage,  289;  M.  seeks 
official  position  for,  387. 

Mone,  Elisabeth  A.,  M.'s  daughter,  birth 
and  death,  1*  237. 

Morse,  Elisabeth  A.  (Breese),  eharaeter, 
1*  2,  293;  from  R.  W.  Snow  (1812)  on 
M.  as  artist.  64;  and  War  of  1812,  114. 
115;  illness  (1818),  215;  travel  (1826). 
288;  decline  and  death.  292. 

LMera  to  M:  (1805)  on  reUgioiis  duty , 
odebration  of  Fourth,  1*  6;  on  uncer- 
tain^ of  life,  8;  on  coUeige  extravagances, 
11;  (1812)  on  sketch  of  Southey,  73;  on 
war,  79;  (1813)  on  war,  99;  on  dangers  of 
snccess,  113;  on  infiddity  of  Americans 
in  England,  avoidance  of  actors  and  the- 
atres, 117;  (1814)  good  advice,  patron, 
his  parents'  eariy  economies  and  sueeess, 
154;  reproof  on  debts,  158;  (1815)  on 
peace,  purchase  for  doUies,  173;  on  zight 
of  parental    reproofs,  182;  on   Ikying 


Hereuks,  185;  (1810)  on  M.*s  love  af- 
fair, 208,  206.— #Vom  Af .  (ess  oZm  his 
letters  to  Jedediah  Morse);  (1820)  on 
w(ttk  in  Charieston,  provisions  and  plans 
for  family.  229;  (1826)  on  travel,  brother, 
own  work,  proposed  trip  abroad,  289; 
(1828)  on  exhibition,  servants,  her 
health.  291.  292. 

Morse,  FSnley,  birth,  1,  267;  attends  broth' 
er's  wedding,  2«  289. 

Morse,  Jedediah  II],  death,  career,  U  227. 

Morse,  Jedediah  [2],  orthodoxy,  U  1; 
prominence,  1;  children,  2;  to  Bishop  of 
London  (1806)  on  church  property  in 
Virginia,  13;  to  lindley  Murray  (1806) 
on  worlcs,  14;  and  M.'s  desire  for  art 
career.  26.  81,  82,  116;  to  Tsllesrrand 
(1811)  introducing  M..  31;  and  War  of 
1812.  58,  109.  116,  181;  reputation  in 
England,  76;  home  scene  (1818),  111; 
domestic  relations,  142,  287,  293;  from 
Romeyn  and  Van  Schaick  (1814)  on  M.'s 
character,  war  views,  and  progress,  166; 
church  trouble  at  Charlestown,  228- 
225. 228. 229;  Indian  commissioner.  228; 
moves  to  New  Haven,  234;  from  8.  B. 
Moree  (1828)  on  M.  at  New  York,  251; 
death,  287;  character  and  attainments, 
287,  293;  monument,  %  421,  422. 

LeIUn  to  M:  (1801)  on  letter-writing, 
concentration  of  effort,  ]#  3;  (1810)  on 
profession,  22;  (1812)  on  financial  straits, 
brothers,  war,  65,  80;  (1813)  on  econo- 
my, war,  106, 109;  (1814)  on  M.'s  plans, 
156;  (1815)  on  M.'s  war  views.  168, 181; 
on  M.'s  plans,  182;  (1816)  on  love  affair, 
203,  205;  (1825)  on  death  of  M.'s  wife, 
265.  — i^tnn  if:  (1799)  earliest  letter, 
8;  (1806)  on  Journey  to  New  Haven, 
start  at  Yale,  9;  (1807)  on  desire  for  re- 
laxation, 14;  on  routine,  15;  on  Mon- 
taigne's B»9ay$,  16;  (1810)  on  New  Yori^ 
and  Philadelphia,  20;  on  debts,  20;  on 
brother  at  college,  profeerion,  21,  22; 

(1811)  on  voyage  to  England,  33,  84; 

(1812)  on  West  as  artist,  war,  62;  on  Eng- 
land and  American  crisis.  West  as  artist, 
assassination  of  Perceval,  67-72;  on  Les- 
lie, Allston,  own  work.  74 ;  on  tea-making, 
75;  ondiplomaforfather.  Orders  in  Coun- 
eQ,  75;  on  drawing  room,  theatres,  chaii- 
VMi,  78;  on  war,  gratitude  to  parents, 
Allston,  80;  onwar,.friends,  87-93;  (1818) 
on  expenses,  work,  AUston,  103;  on  Dy- 
ing Hercules,  107;  on  war,  Spanish  vi^ 
tories,  poet  and  painter,  Allston's  posms, 
coat  of  arms,  1 10;  on  progress,  study  at 
Paris,  war  views,  114;  (1814)  on  British 
treatment  of  Americans,  religious  senti- 
ments, success  at  Bristol,  politics,  AU- 
ston, art  in  America,  health,  severe  win- 
ter, 120;  on  overthrow  of  Napoleoa, 
farther  study,  127;  on  further  stody, 

1,  parents'  eomplaint  of  negleel, 
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Wnbwforee  aad  itoTA-tnMlB.  antr^t  of 
Louis  XYin.  w«r  view*.  133;  on  Lob- 
doo  f«to  of  AOiea,  142;  on  aiudy  atPaiii, 
148;  on  war  rieiinji,  ittidy  ftt  Paria,  failurt 
at  Bristol,  162;  on  failun  at  Bristol, 
finsliah  hatred  of  Amoricana,  103;  (1816) 
on  mothei's  reproof  for  axtimTacanea 
and  other  fallings,  study  at  Paris,  Rua- 
aaO  iMMtrait.  150,  178,  180;  on  death  of 
Mrs.  AUston,  168;  on  faUure  at  Bristol, 
economy  and  expensee.  Napoleon's  re- 
turn, 100;  on  preparation  for  temporary 
return  home,  ambition,  toil  of  painting, 
170;  oo  Napoleon'e  abdication,  183; 
(1816)  on  painting  tour  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, love  affair  and  engagement,  301- 
211;  (1817)  on  sooeess  at  Portsmouth, 
212;  (1818)  onToyacetoChsrieston,210; 
on  lodgings  there,  brother,  320;  on  sooeess 
there.  220;  (1810)  on  church  trouble 
at  Charlestown,  223;  (1825)  on  death  of 
M.'s  wife.  267.  200;  on  Academy  of  De- 
sign, Literary  Bodety.  281;  (1820)  on 
trials  and  blessings,  lectures,  283;  on 
Academy,  question  of  second  marriage, 
284;  lectures,  Lafayette  portrait,  health, 
285;  on  anxiety  about  father's  health, 
280. 

Morse,  Louisa,  goss  abroad  with  M.  (1860), 
3,347. 

Morse,  Lucretia  P.  (Walker),  engagement 
to  M..  !•  202-210.  212;  marriage,  217; 
honeymoon,  217,  218;  goes  to  Clharles- 
ton  with  M.  (1818).  210.  220;  children. 
225. 230,  244.  207; and  M/s  plans (1820). 
220,  230;  at  Concord  (1821),  230;  and 
M.*8  absence.  244;  with  M.  at  New  Yoric, 
257;  death,  effect  on  M.,  205-270;  epi- 
ti4kh,  270,  271. 

LeUera  U>  M:  (1821)  on  Academy  at 
Charleston,  !»  230;  on  perseveranoe, 
240;  (1823)  on  sleeping  on  the  floor.  250; 
on  Mexican  miaaion,  253.  —  From  M: 
(1820)  on  Alston  as  patron.  233;  on  work 
at  Charleston,  234;  on  subsidence  of 
work  there,  Acad«ny,  235;  on  return. 
237;  on  a  bonnet,  230;  on  painting  of 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  240,  241; 
(1823)  on  experiences  at  Albany,  245;  on 
failure  at  New  York,  Mexican  mission, 
251;  (1824)  on  journey  to  Washington, 
255;  on  failure  of  miaaion,  250;  succees 
at  New  York,  257;  (1825)  on  same,  La- 
fayette portrait,  Washington  experiences, 
259-205. 

Moras.  R.  C,  birth.  1,  2;  at  Phillips  An- 
dover,  5;  at  Yale.  21. 22. 20;  to  M.  (1813) 
on  war  views,  118;  studies  theology.  142; 
different  career.  142;  and  brothers,  142, 
3»  269.  388;  at  Savannah  (1818).  1, 220. 
223:  goes  to  frontier  with  father  (1820), 
228;  New  York  ObMnter,  244;  from  8.  E. 
Morse  (1825)  on  M.  at  New  York.  276; 
marriage,  288, 208;  on  M.'s  talk  on  tele- 
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36;  aad 

M.  (1857)   on  withdrawal  fi 

eompany,  884;  aadChrilWar.4I6: 

iimsnttofather,421,423;fromB«.  (186^ 

on  supporting  Lincoln,  420-«32:  &(.  oa 

dsaih,460.  For  other  Istten  from 

Morse,  8.  E.,  birth,  1,  3;  at  Phillip* 
ver,  6;  at  Yale.  10. 31, 83;  plaia  for  cm- 
rser,  00;  as  misogynist,  00;  stodxas  l»v* 
143,   333;   different   eareer.    142; 
brothsn.  143.  1^  300.  388;  Boetos 
cordtr,  t,  308;  invention  of  purap»  211; 
New  York  OfrMresr,  344;  to  father  C1SS3} 
on  M.  at  New  York,  361;  to  R.C.  3Ai 
(1836)  on  same,  376;  on  M.*s  talk  < 
graph  (1832).  3>  17. 18;  asristo  M.  fii 
dally,  36,  185;  in  Europe  (1845>.  249;, 
300;  (1850),  340;  as  tortoise  to  M.'a  luu«. 
888, 380;  and  CSvU  War.  410;  monomenfe 
to  father,  421,  422;  M.  and  death.  490. 
Utttrt  to  M:  (1813)  on  family  inter- 
est, 1*  01 ;  (1813)  on  poet  and  painter.  99. 
117.  —  From  M:  (1805)  on  religsoo,  S; 
(1813)  on  an  execution,  progress.  W4 
Van  Rensselaer,  72;  (1828)  on 
dent,  303;  (1830)  on  Paris,  lettera  U 
newspaper,  317;  (1831)  on  meeting  wHli 
Prince  RadaiwUl,  880;  on  Greenou^i, 
Lafayette,  Polish  revolt,  Paris  mob,  407; 
on  painting  of  Louvre,  dliolera  in  Parian 
Lafayette  on  American  finanosa.  422; 
on  Louvre  painting,  OM>per's  character* 
American  principles  and  European  cite- 
idsm.  420;  (1837)  on  illneai,  VaU  por- 
traits, telegraph,  %  73;  on  exhibition  of 
telegraph.  73;   (1830)   on  projects  in 
France,  dieeouragement,  113;  on  dagotf^ 
reotype.  120;  (1843)  on  telegraph  bill  im 
Congrees,  100-103,  106;  (1848-44)  on 
construction  of  experimental  line,  tria^ 
Fisher.  Smith.  210-213, 310, 218;  (1844> 
on  success,  rep(Hts  of  Demoeratie  Con- 
vention. Smith,  223, 220, 233;  on  foreign 
inquiries.  Congrees  and  purchase,  343. 
244;  (1845)  on  France  and  telegraph. 
255;  (1840)  on  painting  for  Capitol  200; 
on  aoddent,  208;  on  progreas  of  tdb- 
graph,    Mexican   War,    Infiiogementa, 
printing  telegraph.  200;  (1847)  on  rivala, 
Etigatioo,  275,  270,  383;  on  Smith,  280; 
on  Pooghkeepde  home,  380-382;  (1848) 
on  Ktigation,  home.  283, 300;  on  engage- 
ment, 38d;  (1840)  on  Jackson's  daim, 
newspaper  hostili^,  305;  (1850)  on  social 
and  telegraph  affairs  in  England,  340; 
on  experienoes  and  honors  on  Conti- 
nent, 351;  (1857)  on  telegraphic  affairs, 
slaveiy.  380;  (1858)  on  family  party  in 
Europe,  307;  (1850)  on  death  of  Vafl, 
400;  on  workings  of  Providence  in  his 
case.  403;  on  tdegraph  in  Porto  Rieo» 
proposed  Spanish  oabla,  404;  (1867)  on 
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Mporl  of  «le0feri(Ml  «diIbMoB  st  Pttiis, 
4M,  457, 460, 4M ;  on  fMM.  466;  on  pinns 
for  wintor,  Italy,  Churah  and  State. 
American  politiea,  467;  on  old  ace,  461; 
(1809)  on  bfeaUnc  I«,  481. 

Morw.  8.  E.,  Jr..  from  M.  (1862)  on  monu- 
ment to  father,  %  421. 

Motw,  8.  F.  B.,  «ar{y  yMrt,  domeaHc  H/b, 
and  dtaraeUritiiet:  birth,  ]«  1;  parents, 
1;  sehoohnc,  8-8;  reli^ous  and  moral 
attitude,  6,  18,  120,  212,  213,  296-298. 
401, 438,  %  128, 160;  parental  eottdtude 
aa  to  eharaoter,  1*  6-^,  11, 113, 121,  149, 
164.  168-163.  166, 182;  attitude  toward 
parents,  9,  129.  138.  136,  142,  162; 
travel  to  New  Hav«n  (1806),  9, 10;  start 
at  Yale,  room,  10;  expenses  and  dilrts  at 
ooUete,  10, 16,  17,  20;  drops  a  elass,  11; 
parental  admonitions  against  ooUeee  es- 
travacanees,  11,  12;  tenaolty,  11;  desire 
f  <Hr  relazatioo  at  eoUege,  14;  routine  there, 
16;  on  Montaigne's  Btai/%,  16;  desire 
to  travel,  18;  interest  in  deettioal  ezperit- 
ments  at  ooUege,  18;  portraits  painted  at 
oollege,  19,  20;  question  of  oarser,  de- 
sires to  become  artist,  apprentioed  to 
bookseller,  21-24. 26;  eontinued  interest 
in  art,  24-26.  30;  art  career  decided  up- 
on, attitude  and  sacrifices  of  parents,  26, 
29,  31,  32,  82,  86, 116, 166;  college  love 
affair,  28-30,  112;  on  smuggling  dgan, 
46,  46;  on  lotteries,  46. 1^  130, 131;  and 
theatres,  U  72, 77, 78, 374-876, 899;  sin- 
cerity, 84;  interest  in  pubUe  affairs,  98; 
fraoJcnees,  enjoyment  of  oontroveny,  93; 
reading,  102;  and  coat  of  arms,  110, 1^ 
268;  appearance  (1814),  1«  123;  writes  a 
farce  (1814).  129. 130;  and  brothers.  142, 
1^  269,  888;  industiy.  1»  161,  162;  and 
Lucy  Ronell,  180;  buayancy,  200.  236, 
266,  284;  love  affair  Mid  engagement, 
202-210;  and  fiancfe.  212,  214;  on  Uni- 
verMlists,  213;  marriage,  217;  honey- 
moon, 317,  218;  and  father's  eiraroh 
troublea,  223, 229;  children  by  first  wife, 
226,  236,  244,  267;  marriage  of  future 
mother-in-law,  228;  domestioity,  230, 
238, 286, 376. 894, 2^  106. 116, 246;  fam- 
ily at  New  Haven  (1820),  1,  234;  perM- 
▼erance,  240;  on  saying  farewell,  264; 
and  death  of  wife,  on  her  eharaoter,  266- 
270.  288, 2^  116;  eonnet  on  Lafayette,  U 
273;  homes  for  ehildren,  274, 298;  leader- 
ship, altruism,  276, 306,  %  443;  thoughts 
on  second  marriage.  It  286,  413,  2»  116; 
and  decline  and  death  of  father,  1,  286, 
287;  on  servants,  291,302;  and  decline  of 
mother,  292;  narrow  eeeape  (1828),  293- 
296;  oonstitution,  304;  temperanee,  804; 
moulding  of  chaxaeter,  304;  and  fonign 
languages,  372;  patriotim,  898,  423, 
427-429,  438,  %  888, 428, 429;  on  devo- 
tion and  emotion  of  taste,  1*401;  eapao- 
Hy  for  friendship,  489,  %  494;  naint^- 


nanoe  of  Us  rights,  L  489,  2^  2,  618; 
necessary  quafit&es  of  an  inventor,  16, 
20,  67,  91,  162,  171;  beUef  in  divine 
ordination  of  his  invention,  and  divine 
plan  in  trials  and  suooesses.  19.  46^8, 
127, 160. 170. 180. 181. 190-198.213, 216, 
222-224.  229,  230,  233,  234.  266.  267, 
271,  284,  408,  443,  443,  463,  472,  493; 
eontrovennes  over  Catholic  CSiuroh.  86- 
87, 830. 836:  self-control,  116, 166;  sense 
of  humor,  116,  166;  horror  of  debt, 
174,  178. 312;  Uberality.  donations,  269, 
298-801,  311,  816,  321.  413,  437;  and 
Poughkeepsie  home,  269,  280,  284,  286, 
296.464,496;  on  being  fifty-siz,  277;  sec- 
ond marriage  and  family,  289, 290.  494; 
and  printing  when  a  boy,  299;  deepon- 
denoy  under  strain  of  litigation,  801; 
attitude  toward  rewards  for  invention, 
814;  refuses  to  endone  notes,  319;  de- 
fence of  slavery,  331,  338,  389, 890, 416, 
416,  418,  420,  424-426,  429,  430,  432; 
on  crinoUne,  378;  as  hare  to  brother's 
tortoise,  388,  389;  buys  houee  in  New 
York,  409;  monument  to  father,  421, 
422;  on  Unitaiianism,  430;  exhortation 
of  his  ehildren,  488,  434;  on  wayward 
sons,  436, 466;  on  enigma  of  wealth,  436; 
trials  and  afflictions  of  old  age,  460, 481, 
482, 498;  on  old  age,  461. 464;  and  death 
of  brothers,  466, 496;  pastor  on  eharao- 
ter, 493;  poem  (1827),  496, 496;  venatil- 
ity.  609,  617;  Prime's  review  of  chttrao- 
ter,  616-619;  sensfbility,  618. 

AH  iliidsirt  Ml  BntHmd,  t81t-t5:  voy^ 
age  to  Englaad  with  AUston,  1*  82-36; 
on  English  ladies,  36;  lonmey  to  London, 
86;  on  treatment  of  travders,  tipe,impo- 
sitions,  86-n39;  on  English  laboring  claai^ 
86;  on  England  and  embargo,  39;  on  Dr. 
Letteom,  40;  on  Bndhih  dining  hour,  40; 
on  aghoet,  41;  West's  interest  in.  42, 44. 
47,  62,  73,  86,  102,  103,  114,  179,  199; 
anecdote  of  West  and  George  III,  42, 43; 
preparation  to  enter  Royal  Aeadcny ,  48. 
46,  66;  on  West  as  artist  and  man.  44. 
68. 68, 69, 102;  on  female  artists,  46;  on 
aUitude  toward  art  in  "Ka^^mnA  ^^ 
America,  46. 122, 128;  on  Copley  hn  old 
age.  47;  on  Elgin  Maifoleo,  47, 2^  124;  oo 
eriee  of  London,  ]«  48;  on  eustom  of 
knocking,  48;  on  balloon  ascension  and 
London  crowd,  49;  on  Vanxhall  Qarden^ 
60^62;  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair,  6^ 
64;  eeonomy,  expenses,  debts,  64,  70, 
108.  106,  149,  168-163,  171;  Allston's 
interest  and  criticism,  66, 66,  74, 76, 88. 
86,  104,  114,  130,  162,  197-199;  work, 
66,  62,  76;  on  conditions  in  ir.«*gWti*i 
(1811-12),  66,  57,  63,  70, 71;  unfederal- 
istio  views  on  War  of  1812,  68,  64. 67. 
70,  76,  81, 82, 84,  87-98, 109. 110.  114^ 
116,  122,  140,  141.  162,  163,  166,  166, 
181;  not  moftifted  dvriag  the  war,  68»  86; 
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•ad  LMlia,  M.  ea.  68. 74:  family  In 
Is  pttignm,  61.  M;  commwid>lioo>  and 
Ofitioiaiiu,  64,  101,  130, 167;  on  mmud^ 
ttfttioB  ol  Peraevml,  71, 73;  on  difienhifM 
•nd  tail  of  pMatiag,  7S,  178;  and  Vn 
RauMUer,  73,  345;  on  lif •  m  stodMii, 
75;  OB  ehijiT»ri,  78;  Mmiimi  in  Priaon, 
83;  doTotaoo  to  art,  amhitioa.  85,  183, 
161.  164.  177;  Dyins  HereulM.  toiilp- 
tan  ajidpftintiBcoiliibttioo  and  awvda, 
85,  86,  103-107.  119.  184.  185,  487, 
%  188:  roooM  at  LoDdoo.  1*  86;  and 
WUberforoe,  80.  04;  on  AaiMieaa  atti- 
tiido  toward  Ffoneh  (1813).  00,  91;  on 
Ofdon  io  Counoil,  91,  93;  on  ntna* 
from  Moooow,  08;  on  Otttert  Stuart,  08; 
lattan  of  iBtroduetioB,  08;  Londoa 
fiMDds.  05;  and  Colaridcs,  05.  06;  on 
oontamporary  Anarioaa  aitiala  (1813), 
108,  103;  on  Allaton  aa  artiat  and  nan, 
103,  105.  108;  and  atudy  at  Paria,  114. 
184,  140,  153-154,  167,  174;  funda  for 
loDtM^  itay  abroad,  116, 143;  at  Bfiatd 
aa  portrait  paintar.  laak  of  auooMS.  110, 
131,  140.  158.  168, 164.  100-171;  quea- 
tion  of  adf-aupport  and  forthar  aUidy, 
133.  133.  138,  130,  181-134.  155,  157; 
afforta  for  ralaaaa  of  BuiriU  (1818), 
134-137;  and  ovarthrow  of  Napolaon, 
137,  138;  aaaka  a  patron,  184. 143.  155; 
and  London'a  oalabration  of  o^arkhrow 
of  Napoleon.  136-140.  143-147;  and 
daath  of  Mra.  Allaton.  168;  on  Napo- 
laon'a  xatum  and  Watarloo,  173.  188; 
preparaa  for  tamporary  retum  home. 
175,  176.  186;  hope  for  amptoymant  in 
Amariea,  176;  Judgxnant  of  Jnpitar,  not 
allowed  to  oompata  by  Royal  Aoadamy, 
178, 170, 106. 100, 315;  RiumU  portrait, 
180;  joomal  of  diaadful  Toyaca  hona, 
186-105;  azpaiianea  at  Dovar  (1814), 
813;  aaa  ahip  aairyinc  Napolaon  to  ^ 
Helena,  370. 

Art  earmr  ta  Amtrim:  laok  of  da- 
mand.  1*  106;  Adama  portrait,  106; 
portrait  painting  in  New  Hampahira 
(1816-17).  107,  301-300.  313;  aatUaa 
down  to  portrait  painting.  300,  317; 
aa  portrait  painter.  300.  316.  368,  438; 
on  painting  qoadca,  306;  portrait  paint- 
ing at  Portmouth,  310-313;  Langdon 
portrait.  311;  at  C^iarlaaton  (1818-31), 
314-317.  310-336,  330-337;  and  J.  A. 
Alaton.  315,  834.  335,  383;  voyage 
to  Charleaton  (1818),  310;  on  R.  A. 
for  Allaton.  333 ;  Monroe  portrait,  333, 
336, 334;  thinka  of  aattUng  at  Chariea- 
ton,  233;  at  Waahington  (1810),  226, 
237;  (1831).  340;  (1834),  355;  (1825). 
361;  trouble  over  Mra.  Ball'a  portrait, 
231-234;  and  Aoadamy  at  Chariaaton, 
285,  Z36;  trip  through  Berfcahiraa  (1821), 
288, 330;  painting  of  Houaa  of  ReproMn- 
340-243,353;  gift  to  Yala  (1833). 


from  home  C1833),  944; 
(1834),  357;  at  Albany,  l^ek  td 
tbava.  345-340;  Mom  1 
346 ;  plana  for  aattfing  at  Now  Tork.  346- 
340;  JaoMa  Kant  portrait,  348.  2S0:aiBd 
adTaneanantof  arti,349:  atodkw  at  N«v 
York.  340,  357,  274.  201; 
thara  (1888).  340-353;  and  M4 
ikm,  258-356;  journey  from  Now  Todk 
to  WaahJngtna  (1834),  355;  am  iiiiMfnl 
arlahtiahmant  at  New  York  (1894-29. 
357-301.  360,  370;  pupila,  257.  3;  180L 
156, 163;  Lafayette  portrait,  !•  200-383. 
364.370,373.  386;  Dr.  Smith  portnat, 
361;  oa  aleation  of  Adama  (1825).  268; 
Stanford  portrait,  270;  and  fan  tiding  of 
National  Aaademy  of  Daaign.  27»-283; 
884;  aa  ptaaidant  of  Aoadamy.  280. 3^  38; 


384.  385;  paawniaty  efleet  of 
with  Aoadamy.  381;  aa  htetocieal 
381;:  infoiflBal  Ktaraiy  dub.  382.  S,  451; 
alaotionaaring  (1836).  U  388;  painting 
for  ataamar,  388;  annual  addraaa  bafoaa 
Aaadamy  (1827).  laview  and  rejoindar, 
380;  and  annual  arhibition  (1828).  201; 
eaalafor  the  Aaadamy.  884;  diTMioaa  of 
life.  484;  art  ambition  and  triafa.  494; 
Brwii<i»M.toifi*«  aatimata  of.  aa  i 

487;  aqlor  theory  and 

Inflnaaaa  of  AUaton,  436;  taaulta  td 

traatioaa.  436;  Iriiam'a 

488;  hopaa  oa  ratuin  from  abroad  (1S33). 
3^  8. 30:  oa  New  York  (1883).  38.  24:  aa 
art  inatauotioa  aa  hia  futuia,  33.  24;  an 
nwlWOcration,  33,  34;  alforta  to  raaaaaa 
profeatioa,  85,  81;  oa  need  of  refining 
arta  in  Amariea.  26;  anthuMaam  waaea, 
38,  81,  158;  faib  to  get  oommimion  for 
painting  for  Capitol.  38-83; 
ftom  fellow  artiata,  narer 
returned,  88,  34,  161;  prof  amor  in  Uai- 
▼arrity  of  City  of  New  York.  87.  114. 
187;  on  eflaet  of  dagaerraotype  on  ait» 
148, 144, 160;  and  queatioa  of  reaomiag 
painting  in  later  yaari.  160.  300.  368; 
and  death  of  Allaton.  307. 208;  lanowad 
effort  for  Capitol  painting  (1846),  966- 
268;  oontinaaditttereet  in  Aoadamy,  306, 
471 ;  again  preaklant  of  Aaadamy  (1861). 
417;  attampta  to  paint  (1864).  438;  pra- 
aeata  AUatoa'a  portrait  to  Academy.  486. 
487. 

/aXaropa,  tSUhSt:  plana  and  prapa^ 
ration,  aommiationa.  I*  380.  308-^300, 
838,  854,  800;  outbound  Toyaga.  diaiy 
of  it,  800-803;  at  livarpool,  dodEa,  803. 
808;  matariala  on  tour,  806;  Jounay  to 
London,  806-808;  on  EngUah  villaaaa, 
806;  at  Londoa.  Royal  Aaadamy,  Laa- 
Ua,  vista.  308.  800;  traveling  aompaa- 
lona.  800,  805;  on  gypaiaa.  810;  oa  On- 
tacboiy  aalhadnl  aad  aaniaa.  810-819; 
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ddaar  it  Dorsr,  912;  on  Dorsr  GMlIe, 
Sid;  on  Chaniwl  pMnot,  814;  on  Uad- 
ing  IB  Fnuioe,  814, 81ft;  at  Puis.  Loqtto, 
L«fiyett«,  wmUmt,  81iHll7:  on  leiten 
for  iMWsp«p«r,  817;  on  CcotiiMntal  Sab- 
bath, 318,  822;  on  alkgoiioal  paintim. 
818;  wintar  ioamasr  aeroM  Fnmoa,  818- 
826;  on  dilicBnoa,  819;  on  Continantal 
funerals.  821, 822,  880. 866, 867;  on  Sia- 
tais  of  Charity  and  benarolanoa,  828;  at 
Avignon,  324;  on  Catholio  ritual  and 
muse.  324, 826, 840,  842.  846, 852,  876, 
898*400,  2»  104;  on  Toulon  navy  yard 
and  galley  alavei,  1«  826, 327;  travel  by 
private  earriaga  from  Toulon  to  Rome, 
327-337;  impoeition  at  inns,  827, 880;  on 
Berra  Palaee,  Qenoa,  820;  on  Italian  beg- 
gars. 830.  832.  841,  366,  368,  860;  on 
Ligurian  Apennines,  831,  832;  on  Car- 
rara marble  quarriea,  383-386;  on  Pisa 
and  Leaning  Tower,  836-^7;  on  Cami- 
▼al  fooleries,  336;  arrival  at  Roma,  lodg- 
ings there  (1830),  837;  on  induction  of 
oardinals,  330,840;  on  Pius  VIII,  380;  on 
St.  Luke's  Aeademy.  840;  on  kisring  St. 
Peter's  toe,  840;  on  saered  opera,  841; 
on  feast  of  Annnneiatioo,  841;  on  Roman 
society,  842-844;  on  Paaaon  Sunday, 
843;  on  Horace  Vemet,  343,  844;  on 
Palm  Sunday.  844;  on  lying  in  state 
of  oardinal.  344;  on  Roman  mariket,  846; 
on  AUegri's  ITiMrsrw,  84ft;  on  Holy 
Thursday,  papsl  blesring,  846,  847;  on 
Thorwaldsen.  psints  his  portrait.  848, 
870-872. 2»  854;  and  later  history  of  por- 
trait. 1*  872-374,  2»  465;  on  Bai^ish, 
Frenoh.  and  Ameriean  manners.  1*  848, 
849;  on  Landi's  piotores,  340,  850;  on 
Camuooini.  850;  sketohing  tour,  happy 
life,  350;  rhapsody  on  Subiaoo,  851;  on 
monks,  852;  on  rudeness  of  Roman  sol- 
diers, 353;  on  Roman  lotteries,  854;  on 
/Mto  tMerofa  at  Qensaoo,  854-850;  on 
Campsgna  at  night,  350;  on  summer  day 
at  Rome,  860;  on  iUnnUnation  of  St. 
Pater's,  860;  on  St.  PetaKs  day,  861- 
863;  at  Naplea  (188Q),  863;  at  Amalfi. 
on  aoddent  there,  864-^867;  on  Campo 
Santo  at  Naples,  867-869;  on  Convent 
of  St.  Martino,  riiapsody  on  view,  809, 
870;  on  Spagnoletto's  Dead  Christ,  870; 
on  Roman  revolt  and  danger  to  for- 
eigners. 376.  880-885,  807;  on  Roman 
New  Year.  877;  dkeosrion  with  Catho- 
Be  convert,  877;  on  eleeUon  and  coro- 
nation of  pope,  878,  880,  881;  spectator 
at  historic  events,  879;  ioomey  to  Flor- 
ence during  revolt  (1881),  884-886;  get- 
ting permiarion  to  remain  there,  886; 
on  encounter  with  RadaiwiH  at  Rome, 
886-889;  work  at  Floienee,  890;  on  travel 
in  Italy.  881;1on  Bologna,  891;  on  jour- 
ney to  Veniee  by  Po.  891-808;  on  Ven^ 
tian  lights  and  sneUsi 


895; 

tnvel  to  MOlan,  895;  at  Recoaro,  396- 
808;  on  gambling  priesii,  896;  on  Milan, 
808;  on  sacred  picturea.  899;  at  Italian 
Lakss,  400;  in  Switserlaad.  on  Rigi.  400. 
401 ;  avoids  F^«neh  quarsatine,  402-405; 
on  Paris  after  the  revolution.  405;  and 
Greenough  at  Paris,  407. 412;  on  Lsfay^ 
ette  and  Polish  revolt,  406;  on  Laf  ayette'a 
heahh  (1831),  406;  on  Paris  mob,  409- 
411;  and  R.  W.  Habenham,  417;  and 
cholera,  417, 422;  painting  of  interior  of 
Louvre.  421, 422,  t,  27. 28;  meete  Hum- 
boldt, 1*  423;  presides  at  Fourth  dinner 
(1832).  toast  to .  Lafayette.  423-425; 
ktters  published  in  brothers'  paper,  425; 
on  Cooper's  patriotism,  420-428;  on  Eu- 
ropean oritioism  of  America,  428,  429; 
active  intereet  in  Poles,  480;  at  London 
(1832),  432;  on  growth  of  London,  432; 
site  to  Leslie.  433;  recovers  health,  488, 
2^  4 ;  voyage  home,  8, 5. 17;  on  England,  4. 
SeUntiJU  eareir  to  1844:  cazly  interest 
in  electricity.  1«  18;  invention  of  pump, 
21;  eartylon^ng  fortelegraph,41;  studies 
with  Sillimaw,  286;  machine  for  oarving 
marble,  245, 247;  and  Dana's  leeturea  on 
dectridty  (1827) ,  diacosrions  with  Dana, 
290;  familiarity  with  electriea]  science. 
29;  thoughts  (1821-81)  connected  with 
future  invention  of  telegraph,  286,  824, 
835,  894,  895,  409;  first  conception  of 
idea  of  telegraph  (1831),  417-421,  2»  8; 
experiments  with  photography,  U  421, 
2^  129;  divirions  of  life,  trials  of  edentifie 
life,  !•  484, 2»  1, 2. 77, 78;  Jackson's  con- 
versations on  deetrical  iwogress  on  board 
ship  (1882).  his  later  daim  to  invention, 
5, 11,  58,  59,  78,  79, 121. 122,  187,  274, 
805;  basis  of  telegraph  worked  out  on 
voyage,  dot-and-dash  code,  sketohea. 
6-9, 1 1, 18;  simplicity  of  invention,  9, 16, 
18, 109, 435;  thoughts  on  priority.  9. 10; 
testimony  of  fellow  passengers.  11.  12, 
14;  date  of  invention,  12, 18;  sdentifie 
knowledge  necessary  for  invention,  14- 
16;  necessary  combination  of  personal 
qualitiee  and  conditlona,  16, 57. 91, 158, 
171;  testimony  of  brotheis  on  talk  upon 
landing,  17, 18;  insistence  on  single  cir- 
cuit, 18,  102;  ban  to  progress,  lack  of 
funds  and  essentisli,  18,  19;  first  steps 
toward  apparatus,  sawHooth  type.  21; 
earea  (1888),  forced  to  put  invention 
aside,  25;  and  death  of  Lafayette,  84; 
workshopin  Unlf  eiriiy  building,  resumes 
experiments  (1885),  88,  48;  first  instn^ 
ments,  88-Al;  electro-chemical  experi- 
ments, 41 ;  diaoovery  of  relay,  41, 42, 141 ; 
shuns  pttblidty  of  invention,  poverty, 
42;  in  Hall  of  Fame,  44;  first  exhibitions 
of  telegraph  (1885-88),  45^«8. 54. 73-76. 
80,  473;  confidence  of  nniveisal  use,  be- 
lief in  aki  to  humaatey,  48, 78,  125. 155. 
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179,  S14.  345.  486,  460.  4M.  4M;  §mn 
f otwUUiiw  Md  ftral  elaimii.  49.  00,  68, 
136. 127. 160. 166;  diffcmiM  in  prindple 
of  for«upiinT«ntMBi,  60. 90, 03. 03. 100- 
102. 840. 260:  writct  ii  *'  TcltcrAph,"  60; 
oncliiAlhy  of  invontioa,  dban  of  othen 
in  it,  60-68.  61.  470.  473.  488,  600.  601. 
610.  619;  Odo'a  and  Hoofy**  oonnoo- 
tiona,   battoriM,  intoniifyins  magaei, 
U'4»,  141.  4n-479:  pubtto  And  oon- 
CNMio&al  fiwpkioii,  57.  60.  73,  77.  81, 
68, 91. 164. 188. 198;  MkaowMcmMii  of 
ladebtodiMM.  68.71.363.471.  489;  Vail's 
— oriitimi.  ooatTMt.  69,  60,  70;  nrw- 
lion  to  fint  pUm  for  nettwn,  61;  num- 
ber oodo.  dietionai7t  63;  patomlty  of 
nlphnbot  oode,  63-68;  pntont  in  AmoricA, 
69, 89, 167;  ooatinuMioo  of  ezponmwKta, 
improTOinonta.  70. 74. 76. 164, 183;  eom- 
bonomo  iostmmetfU,  78 :  ftlpluibot  Mper^ 
MdM  nomber  oode,  74r-76;  port  rule.  74, 
88, 90;  **  Attention,  the  UniTorae  **  mee- 
wtig^,  76;  friction  with  VmI,  79.  80;  ex- 
hibition at  Waahington  (1838),  no  grant 
reniltt,  81. 103. 186.  137;  oonnaeUon  of 
F.  O.  J.  Smith,  eauae  of  hia  later  antac- 
oniam,  82,  83;  arranflement  of  partner- 
ahip  with  Gale.  Vail,  and  Smith,  88;  d»- 
aiie  and  plan  for  toverament  oontrol,  84- 
80, 119. 176. 176,  328.  339. 383,  446;  no 
dkare  in  later  atock-wateii]«.  86;  Smith'a 
report  to  Coniiuai.  87;  eipeots  dieap- 
pointmenta,  88. 102«  106;  European  trip 
(1888).  89;  rivala  in  Europe,  91. 109;  ap- 
pUeation  for  Britidi  patent,  refused.  92- 
99;  interest  of  English  gentlemen,  effort 
for  special  act  of  Parliament,  95.  124; 
ezhibitiooa  in  Eni^aad.  96;  Russian  con- 
traot,  refusal  of  caar  to  sign  it,  97. 120, 
122, 130-188,  147;  witneasee  ooronation 
of  Victoria,  100. 101 ;  Franoh  patenta.  108. 
119, 132;  on  birth  and  baptism  of  Comte 
de  Paris,  108.  104;  exhibition  at  Insti- 
tute of  France,  104, 107, 106;  public  and 
private  projects  in  France,  obstacles  and 
failuie.  106, 109-120;  French  enthusiaBm 
over  telegraph,  106,  107,  109.  Ill,  112, 
114.  122,  124;  dieeouraged.  daric  years 
and  poverty  (1839-43).  113-116,  135, 
147,  149-155,  157.  169-164,  109,  178- 
181;  correspondent  forsendwr,  117;  bet- 
ter part  of  failurea,  120. 181;  protection 
of  wiree  from  malevolent  attack,  120, 
123,  147;  and  underground  wiree,  121; 
and  Daguerre,  128-130;  invention  for 
reporting  railroad  trains,  133;  and  prin- 
ciple of  fire-alarm,  133;  and  military  tele- 
graph, 132-134 ;  return  to  Amariea  (1830), 
135;  and   lack  of  effort  by  partners, 
186-138,  147.  151,  165,  167-169.  178, 
181.  186,  196,  401;  experimente  with 
daguerreotype,  takes  portraits,  144-146; 
makesabttsinsssof  it,  146. 152, 156;  takes 
first  group  pictun  (1840),  146;  Cham- 


148,  149;  reieota 
tioii  from  Wheatatone,  156; 
effort  for  eongresrional  grant  without 
rsoult  (1841-43).  164. 166. 173-178;  pio- 
posah  for  private  eompaniee.  167,  173; 
thraatens  to  abandon  invention,  167, 
178;  Henry's  praias  of  telegraph  (1842>. 
170-174;  obliged  to  make  instruments 
faimssif.  174.  179;  esperiment  with  sab- 
marine  wirea.  183, 184;  eearoh  for  funds 
(1843),  184:Bseonde^iibitionbeforaCQB- 
gress(1843) ,  consideration  and  passage  ol 
aot  to  build  experimental  line.  185-303; 
and  Fisbsr,  185, 187, 196,  304. 310-213; 
wireless  experiment,  186,  187.  242.  248; 
friends  in  Googtess,  186,  189;  omen  ia 
fiadiag  statuette  of  Dying  Heroules,  187; 
congratulations,  301;  oonetmctian  of 
experimental  line,  route,  assistants,  304- 
306.  314;  wins,  insulation,  change  froea 
undevground  to  overhead,  305, 308-2ia 
314-316;  trouble  with  Smith,  206,  307. 
313.  318,  316,  318.  310,  335; 
Atlantic  cable  (1848),  308. 309;  on  i 


during  ocnetmetion.  319-331; 
ground  drouit.  331;  completion  of  fi 
*'What  hath  Qod  wrought" 
321-234 ;  reports  of  Demoeratic  Convea- 
tioB,  224-226;  raport  on  experimental 
Une,  227,228;  and  on  sounder  and  read- 
ing by  sound,  457.  479,  480. 

Coreer  Aoa»  1844''  prioe  of  offer  of  tel^ 
graph  to  Googtess,  3^  86,  232.  235, 446 
defienee  of  rights  and  priority.  223.  241- 
248.  288;  trials  of  suceees.  230.  281 
OwgrasB  refuses  to  purehaae  invmlion, 
232,  244.  245;  aeoidente  (1844).  232 
(1846),268;  (1857),  876, 377. 388;(1869) 
480;  abortive  plane  for  private  oompany, 
235,  236;  Smith's  fulsome  dedioation, 
236 ;  Smith's  antagonism  and  opposition, 
288.  239.  247.  273.  280.  303.  304.  307- 
309.  313,  319,  830,  334.  346.  370,  871. 
409-113, 438, 498-500, 603^505,507;  for- 
eign in<iuixies,340, 243. 344 ;  Woodbuiy'a 
address  (184i9,  244;  Kendall  as  agent. 
346.  836.  335,  373.  889.  409;  first  oom- 
pany, 347;  letter  of  introduction  from 
Department  of  8tate,348;  fourth  voyage 
to  Europe  (1845),  249;  on  erosring  Chan- 
nel, 260;  on  Brock.  261-253;  on  Ham- 
burg, 253.  254;  attitude  of  European 
countries  toward  telegraph  (18i5).  364- 
366;  on  the  Freneh,  266;  litigation  with 
infringen  and  rival  companies,  257, 271- 
273.  276,  277,  282-394.  301-804,  816, 
833;  extwnsiomi  of  patent,  shara  of  part- 
ners, 258,  323-«t9,  846.  847,  870.  871; 
honon  and  deeontiocia,  868,  397,  893- 
394.  408,  406,  465;  and  faithless  asaoei- 
atee,  357,  366,  360,  277-279,  372,  and 
O'&eUly,  369.  360,  373.  379,  388.  387- 
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291,  2M,  803,  807,  808;  Henty  eontro- 
Teisy,  261-266,  318,  329.  402,  405,  476- 
479,  500.  504;  progrees  of  tel^raph,  dis- 
plaoement  of  other  systeins,  209,  270, 
313,  321.  ^9. 350,  852. 367;  on  Mezioan 
War,  270;  printing  telegraph,  271;  and 
lawsuits,  272,  320,  871;  and  salaries  of 
operators.  274;  and  Vail,  275,  307,  827, 
401.  422.  423;  finaneial  stress,  276.  310. 
811.  336.  460;  and  Rogers.  277,  278;  on 
aviation,  300,  301;  hostility  of  newspa- 
pers, 301-807;  and  death  of  Cooper.  314; 
on  origin  of  **  telegram,*'  316;  destruc- 
tion of  papers  and  evidence,  816;  and 
Instruments  for  Parry's  Japanese  ei^tedi- 
tion,  317;  and  oonsdlidation  of  lines  and 
monopoly.  320,  326,  341.  405.  444;  de- 
feated for  Congress  (1854),  331,  334; 
and  Know-Nothingism,  331-333;  and 
dishonesty  in  telegrai^   organisation, 
838,  339,  444-446;  and  sale  of  interests. 
840,  841;  and  organisation  of  Atlantic 
ci^le  company,  344;  private  conneotim 
with  telegraph  line,  344;  trip  to  New- 
foundland (1855),  345, 846;  verse  on  ixH 
vention,  346;  trip  to  Europe  (1856), 
347;  and  pecuniary  reward  from  foreign 
nations,  thor  honorary  gratuity,  347, 
873,  390-395,  409-412,  422,  423,  493; 
experiments  for  Atlantic  cable,  348. 366; 
attentions  in  Eni^and,  banquet,  Cooke's 
toast,  349,  367-370,  373;  and  Cooke. 
850;  visit  to  Leslie,  851;  attentions  on 
Continent,  353;  private  interview  with 
King  of  Denmark,  353;  at  Copenhagen, 
354,  355;  on  Oersted,  354;  on  St.  Peter»- 
burg,  355;  on  presentation  to  osar  at 
Peterhoff.  356-364;  and  Humboldt,  865; 
on  Buchanan's  election,  371:  KendaU's 
caution  against  cable  company,  872;  on 
li^dng  of  arst  Atlantic  cable  (1857).  374- 
383;  and  Whitehouse's  log,  378;  doubts 
success  of  first  and  second  cables,  879, 
886,  387;  forced  withdrawal  from  cable 
company,   384-387;   on   ofiAoe-seeking, 
887;  family  party  to  Europe  (1858).  896; 
visit  to  daughter  in  Porto  Rico,  397-400, 
406;  on  St.  Thomas,  897, 398;  on  change 
of  ohmate  and  dothea,  398;  on  son-in- 
law's  estate,  399;  on  death  of  Vail.  400; 
constructs  first  line  in  Porto  Rico,  pub- 
lio  breakfast.  404;  and  pnqposed  Spanish 
cable,  404-406;  on  Porto  Rican  fleas, 
406;  greeting  at  Poughkeepsie  (1859), 
4(y7,  408;  on  proposed  candidacy  for 
Presidency,  406;  finandallyindependent, 
409,  434;  and  visit  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
413. 414;  and  secession  and  compromise, 
414. 416, 418;  attitude  during  Civil  War. 
415-421.  424,  482;  president  of  Society 
for  Nati<ma]  Uni^.  415;  and  founding 
of  Vassar.  417;  expects  success  of  North, 
419;  belief  in  foreign  machinations,  420; 
and  sale  of  original  win  of  tela^apb. 


428;  prealdeBt  of  a  peaoe  society,  424; 
attitude  toward  Lincoln,  424,  429;  sup- 
ports McClellan's  candidacy.  427.  429- 
431;  and  help  for  Southern  prisoners  of 
war,  428;  on  loyalty  to  Constitution, 
428,  429;  and  brother's  support  of  Lin- 
coln, 429,  430;  endows  lectureship  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  437;  re- 
fused to  attend  class  reunion  (1865).  re- 
bukes sectional  rejoioing,  438-441;  stat- 
ue proposed,  442;  on  benevolent  use  of 
telegraph  wealth,  442;  demande  on,  for 
leadership  and  aid.  443. 446;  and  Ameri- 
can Asiatic  Society,  443;  characteristic 
deadhead,  445;  on  President  Johnson, 
446;  final  trip  to  Europe  (1866),  447; 
Paris  headquarters,  family  gathering 
there,  447,  448;  presentation  at  court, 
court  oosttune,  448-460;  on  Field  and 
success  of  cable,  450,  451;  on  incident 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  stay  at  New  York, 
451-453 ;  on  Paris  Exposition.  f«tes,  463- 
466;  report  on  electrical  display,  454, 
457. 460. 464. 475;  on  Isle  of  Wight,  466; 
winter  plans  (1867),  457;  on  Italy  and 
union  of  Church  and  State,  458,  <m  re- 
action of  Reconstruction  (1867),  458;  at 
Dresden,  459;  at  BezUn,  Von  Phillips- 
bom's  courtesy,  461-464;  return  to  Am- 
erica, 464;  and  presidentaal  election 
(1868),  465,  466;  New  York  banquet 
(1868) .  speeches.  467-475;  on  scienoe  and 
art,  471;  on  death  of  KendaU.  481;  un- 
veiling of  statue.  482-484;  farewell  mes- 
sage over  the  world  by  telegraph.  485, 
486 ;  replies.  486 ;  address.  487-491 ;  aban- 
dons plan  for  trip  abroad  (1871).  498; 
last  summer,  498;  on  neutralisation  of 
telegraph,  497,  498;  last  public  appear- 
ance, unveils  statue  of  Frsinklin.  address, 
505;  last  illness.  506;  death.  507;  tributes 
to,  507-511;  funeral,  511,  512;  grave, 
618;  memorial  services  in  Congress.  513- 
516;  and  at  Boston,  616;  summaiy  of 
inventions,  520;  fame,  521. 

LtUert:  Sm  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Allston, 
Alston,  Andrews,  Aycrjgg,  Bail.  Bellows, 
Blake,  Boardman,  Bodisoo.  Breguet, 
Brett,  Bromfield,  Brjrant,  Burbank, 
Mrs.  Cass,  ChevsJier,  Christy,  Clarke, 
Cole,  Ckjoper,  Q.  T.  Curtis,  Daguerre, 
Day.  De  Forest,  Dix,  Douglas.  Edwards, 
Elgin,  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  J.  Evarts,  Fax- 
ton,  C.  W.  Field,  J.  £.  B.  Finley,  Gale. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Goodrich,  Green,  Greoi- 
ough,  A.  B.  Griswdd,  C.  B.  Qriswold.  R. 
W.  Griswdd.  Hauser,  Henry.  Jos.  Hill- 
houss,  Bodge,  Ingham,  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  C.  Johnson,  John- 
ston, A.  Kendall.  King,  Lafayette,  G. 
W.  Lafayette,  C.  R.  Leslie,  J.  R.  Leslie. 
E.  Lind.  8.  W.  M.  Lind,  Livingston,  D. 
Lord.  Loveiing,  Ludlow,  Macaulay,  J. 
Y.  Mason,  Mathews,  Mead,  Morgan,  A* 
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E.  MoTM,  Jr..  8.  B.  G.  Motm.  8.  W. 
Mone.  Morton,  NowoMtk.  O'RoiUy,  M. 
C.  Pony,  RaoMin,  Raymood,  Eeibwi, 
Roby,  Ro«H«r,  Sdiabuiy,  E.  &  Suif oid. 
Shaffnor,  B.  F.  Snutlx.  B.  G.  Snuth,  F.  O. 
J.  Smith,  StoTOBS,  Stioknoy,  J.  Thomp- 
■on,  H.  ThornUm.  Thorwakben,  A.  Vail, 
Mia.  A.  Vail,  Q.  Vail,  Van  Schaiek. 
Va«ar,  Ym»,  Walowaki,  T.  R.  Waikor. 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Walkar,  Wamn.  Watioii, 
Walla.  WilUama,  Wood,  T.  D.  Wool- 
■ey. 

Morae,  Sank  B.  (Griawokl}  maniai  M.,  % 
289.  290;  domaakio  life,  290;  from  M. 
(1854)  <m  diroiBwia  at  Waahiagton,  az- 
tennon  of  patoit,  822;  Newfoundland 
trip  (1855).  845;  foee  abroad  with  M. 
(1856),  347;  (1858),  896;  (1866),  447; 
from  M.  (185^  on  orinolina,  873;  on  lay- 
ing of  first  Atlantic  cable,  374;  in  Porto 
Rico  (1858),  397;  and  mamorial  aarvloea 
to  M.,  514. 

Mone,  Suaan  W..  birth.  U  225;  with  M.  in 
New  York  (1825),  274;  childhood  home, 
298;  from  M.  (1838)  on  coronation  of 
Victoria,  riTal  tetegrapha,  refuaal  of  Brit- 
iah  patent,  %,  100, 102;  on  French  pat- 
ent, birth  of  Cemte  de  Paiii,  108;  on  ez- 
hibitiooa  and  proieoti  of  telegnph  in 
France,  104;  on  need  of  economy,  106; 
(1839)  on  "  home,'*  116.  Sm  aUo  Lind, 
Suaan  W.  (Mom). 

MorM  code.  8m  Dot-and-daah. 

Morton,  J.  L.,  letten  with  M.  (1831)  on 
Academy  of  Deaign,  U  384. 

Motto  of  Morae  coat  of  anna,  2»  258. 

Mottlton,  S.  D.,  at  M.*a  funeral,  t,  512. 

Murray,  Lindley,  complimentaxy  letter 
from  Jedediah  Morae  (1806),  %  14. 

Muric,  M.  on  0>ntineBtal,  1*  325.  843; 
aacxed  opera  at  Rome.  841;  AUegri*a 
MiMTMtM^  345. 

Napiee,  M.  at  (1880).  U  868,  867;  Campo 
Santo,  367-369; Omvent of  San  Martino, 
369  370 

Napoleon  III,  and  M.,  2»  449,456;  M.  oo. 
in  New  York,  belief  in  hia  atar.  452. 

NapoUon,  tranaatlantic  chip  (1829),  1«  300. 

Napcdeonio  Wara,  retreat  from  Moaoow,  It 
93;  BngliA  raoceai  in  Spain,  110;  oTer- 
throw  of  Napoleon.  127,  128;  Louia 
XVIII'a  entrte  into  London  (1814).  ISO- 
MO;  London  fttte  of  ADIm,  142-147; 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  172;  news 
in  London  of  hia  abdication,  183-185; 
M.  aees  ahip  bearing  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,  370. 

National  Aeademy  of  Deaign,  inception, 
M.'s  plan  of  membership  and  control,  1* 
276-282.  284;  organisers,  280;  M.  aa 
pierident.  280;  M.'s  asnual  address,  re- 


visw.  and  raloiiidar  (1827),  280; 
tioa  (1828).  291;  M.  seeorea  casta  for, 
884;  naeda  M.'a  giuding  hand  (1831), 
884;  TrumbuD'a  oppoaition  to  aidoB  af 
Art  Academy,  2»  22;  fear  kat  M.  should 
reiicn  preMdency  (1887),  33;  M.  eipeeta 
to  reaign  preaidenay  (1839),  114;  D»- 
guana  eleetod  an  hoooraiy  member,  141 ; 
continuation  of  M.*s  intereat,  806;  M. 
again  preaident  (1861).  417;  M.  pnmiia 
portrait  and  brush  of  Alleton,  430.  437; 
M.  on  progTMS  (1868),  471. 

National  Oalleiy,  M.  on  (1889).  1,  309. 

^•pteiM.  tranaatlanCio  ahip  (1813),  1,  118w 

Nettleton, .  bvtler  at  Yale  (1810).  !• 

20. 

Neutral  trade,  ssareh  (1811).  U  83;  Ei«- 
land  and  embargo,  89;  Orders  in  Onib- 
eil  and  nonintommrae.  67,  70,  76; 
obieets  of  Orders.  91,  92;  repeal  cff 
Orders.  115u  Sm  dm  War  of  1812. 

Neutrahxation  of  telccraph,  M.  on  (1871)* 
2^497.498. 

Newcastle.  Fifth  Duka  of  (Eari  of  Lincoln), 
and  M.'s  telegraph.  2^  95,  96,  124.  127; 
toM.  (1860)  on  vist  of  Prince  of  Walesa 
413. 

Newcastle,  Sixth  Duke  of  (Bad  of  linoolq). 
at  Peterhofr  (1856),  2»  868. 

New  Haven,  Morae  faaoily  at.  1«  234. 

Newspapers,  hostility  to  M.*s  daima  ■• 
monopolisdo,  2^  304-406. 

Newton,  G.  S.,  and  M..  1»  808, 309;  mar- 
riage, 2»  4. 

New  Year  at  Rome.  1*  377. 

New  Yoik  Oity,  called  inripid  (181Q).  1* 
20;  defenoea  in  War  of  1812,  160;  M.'a 
plans  for  settling  at  (1828),  future.  246- 
249;  M.*s  studios,  rentals.  dft9, 257.  274. 
291;  M.'s  initial  faihirs  at,  249-262;  hv 
establishment  at  (1824-25),  257-258; 
M.'s  portrait  of  Lafayette  for,  260-26«, 
270,  272;  literary  club,  282.  %  451; 
M.  on  improvement  and 
(1833).  22.  24;  M.'s  home,  409; 
quat  to  M.  (1869).  467-475; 
to  M.,  unveiling  (1871).  482^484;  M.'a 
farewell  message  to  the  telegraph,  485- 
491;M.*sfuneral,511.512.  SmaimHm- 
tional  Acad«ny  of  Deagn. 

New  York  Herald,  on  M.'s  submarine  es- 
periment  (1842).  2»  183,  184;  tribute  to 
M.,  509. 

New  York  Jomrmd  of  CoaiSMrcs.  M.  and 
travel  letters  for  (1830),  1*  317;  on  exhi- 
bition of  tekgraph  (1888).  2»  74;  on  M.'a 
rivals.  284. 

New  York  ObMrtir,  founded,  aoeeaas,  ]« 
248. 

New  Yoric,  University  of  CkXy  of.  M.  aa 
profemor.  and  hia  telegraph,  1^  87,  48, 
44.  114. 

J^ruvara,  U.  8. 8.,  and  laying  of  first  Atlan- 
tie  cable,  1^  878^383. 
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NiolftolM  I  of  RnaU,  aad  M.*s  tdtgraiih, 
S»  lao. 

Nonmteroonisa,  tffflot  in  RihImm!  (1812), 

!•  67.  70. 
Northampton,  Marquis  of,  and  M.*a  tola- 

craph,  t,  95,  128. 
Notaa,  M.  refuMs  to  endone,  2»  819. 
ICothomb,  Baron  da,  and  M.  at  Beriin,  % 

462. 
Nullification,  Lafasnette  on,  U  431;  M.  on 

oompromiae,  %,  23,  24. 

Oberman,   ,   and  M.   at  Hamboif 

(1858),  2»  853. 
Owvtod,  H.  C,  M.  on,  t,  854. 
Office,    M.    on   mwlring    at  Waahincton 

(1858).  2,  887. 
Oldenburg,  Duoheaa  of,  appearanee  (1814), 
1,  137. 

Ombrosl. ,  eonsul  at  Floranoe  (1881), 

1,386. 

Olden  in  Couneil.  Biitiah  attitude  (1812), 
U  67,  76;  repeat  and  war,  89,  115;  ob- 
jects. 91,  92. 

O'Reilly,  Henry,  ohaiaeter,  t,  259;  to 
M.  (1845)  oongratulatiotta,  269;  infrfaiie- 
menta  on  M.'s  patent,  rival  company, 
260,  278,  279.  287-291,  294.  308.  807; 
last  attack  on  M.,  608. 

Orton.  William,  banquet  to  M.,  t,  467, 
472;  and  stotue  to  M.,  484;  and  M.'s 
fareiwell  meaaage  to  the  telegraph,  485, 
486;  at  M.'s  funeral,  511. 

O'Shaughneaay,  Sir  William,  and  M.,  % 
849,  877. 

Otho  of  Qreece,  and  M.'a  telegraph,  t,  148. 

Owen,  J.  J.,  and  Oivil  War,  2»  416. 

Owen,  Robert,  and  Wilberforoe.  1*  185;  at 
Waahington  (1825).  263;  and  M.,  264. 

Planting,  Leelie  on  Allaton  and  King,  1« 
69;  oompariaon  with  poetry.  110.  117; 
AUston  on  French  achod.  114.  Sm  aUo 
Allaton,  Moras,  8.  F.  B.,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

Palm  Sunday  at  Roma  (1830),  1*  844. 

Palmer, ,  return  to  America  (1832),  t, 

4. 

Paradise,  J.  W.,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
Deaign,  1»  280. 

Paris,  Comte  de,  birth,  %  108;  chriatening, 
104. 

Paris,  M.  at  (1880).  1,S15-818:  after  Rero- 
Itition  of  1880,  405;  mob  and  Poliah  re- 
volt (1831).  409-411;  cholera  (1882).417, 
422;  M.'a  exhibition  of  telegraph  at 
(1888),  pfoSeota,2^102-134:  M.  at  (1856). 
861;  (1858),  896;  (1866),  447;  (1868), 
464;  hia  praaantarieo  at  court,  448- 
450. 

Paris  Bxpoaltlon  (1867),  M.'a  enthuaiaam, 
8»  453;  hia  report  on  electrical  exhibit, 
454.  457,  460.  464, 475;  f6taa,  454-466; 
attempt  on  csar'a  life,  456u 


Pariaan,  J.,  and  origin  of  Aeadamy  of  De- 
aign, 1*  290. 
Parker,  Joel,  and  GtvO  War,  2»  416. 
Parkman,  Dr.  GSeoiie,  M.  on  meannes, 

1*  160. 
Paaaion  Sunday  at  Rome  (1830).  1»  343. 
Patent  of  teleffrai^,  caveat,  t,  69;  apeoifi- 

cation,  89;  application  in  England,  re- 
fusal, 92-98;  proposal  of  spedal  act  of 

Parliament,  95,  124.  126;  French,  103, 

132;  iaaued  in  United  Statea.  157;  for 

printing  telegrm[>h,  271;  infrin^menta, 

257,  271-273,  276,  277.  282>294.  316, 

822;  axtenaion  of  M.'a,  268, 322-326, 346, 

347  370. 
Patron,    M.  aaeka  (1814),  U  134.  142, 

155. 
Pattenon,  J.  W.,  at  memorial  aervicea  to 

M.,  2,  515. 
Patterecm,  R.  M.,  and  exhibition  of  tele- 

snph,  t,  79,  80. 
Pajme,  J.  H.,  Mra.  Moraa  on  character,  1» 

118. 
Peace,  M.  on  telegraph  and  promotion,  1^ 

345,  462,  497. 
Peale,  Rembrandt,  and  study  of  live  figure, 

U  101;  and  portrait  of  Lafayette.  261; 

and  origin  of  Academy  of  Deaign.  280. 
Peel.  Lady  Emily,  at  Peteriioff  (1856),  2» 

358. 
Peel.  Sir  Robert,  at  Peteriioff  (1856).  2, 

862. 
PeU,  Capt. ,  of  the  8vttif  (1832).  2»  3; 

on  conception  of  telegraph,  12. 
Peroeval,  Spencer,  and  Ainerican  criaia 

(1812).  U  67,  70;  assaarinaUon.  71. 
Perry,  H.  J.,  and  propoaed  Spaniah  cable, 

2^405. 
Peiry,  M.  C,  to  M.  (1852)  on  telegraph 

inatrumenta  for  Japanese  expedition,  2» 

317. 

Peniani, ,  aoirfo,  %  347. 

Peter,  Saint,  image  in  St.  Peter'a  at  Rome, 

1*  340;  feast  day  at  Rome,  361. 
Peterhoff,  M.  on  praaantation  to  caar  at,  % 

356-363. 
Philadelphia,  Weet  on.  aa  future  art  centre, 

1*  73;  exhibition  of  telegraph  (1838).  2, 

80. 
Phillipe,  Mrs. ,  tranaatlantio  voyage 

(1815),  U  188. 
Phillipa  Andover  Aeademy,  M.  at,  t,  3. 
PhiUipabom, von,  and  M.  at  Berlin, 

2,  461.  462;  on  telegraph  and  battle  of 

K6niggrits,  463. 
Photogn4>hy,  M.'a  early  experimenta,  I* 

421,  2,  129.  8m  alto  Dagneneotype. 
Pickett,  B.  M.,  Morae  atatue,  2,  482. 
Piaa,  M.  at  (1830),  h  835;  Leaning  Tower, 

836. 
Plua  VIII,  at  ceramoniaa  in  old  age,  1*  339« 

846,  363;  death,  376. 
Flatoff, ,  at  London  (1814),  1*  146, 

147. 
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FUttdbwf .  IwMb.  1.  lUK  161. 

Poema  by  M..  htn,%  4M-4M. 

Poet,  and  painter,  1,110k  117. 

PoiuMtt,   J.   R.,  and  Art 
Charleaton,  U  336.  236;  and 
Mezioan  minioo  (1623).  381«  666 

Poland,  rerolt  (1860).  U 
•tt«  on  TOTolt.  406,  461:  Paris  and  ra- 
▼olt.  mob  (1831).  400-411:  M/a  aativa 
interest,  460. 

Polk.  J.  K.,  presidstttial  iMimiiiati<w  re- 
ported by  telegraph.  %  664.  236. 

Pope.  F.  L.,  on  Mone  alphabet,  %,  70. 

Popes.  5m  Qregory.  Pius. 

Fbrteus,  Beilby.  from   Jedediah    Mi 
(1806)  on  ditwetablMihmem  in 
!•  13. 

Porto  Rieo.  M.'s  Tiitt  (1858).  6»  800-400. 
404.  406:  fint  telegraph  line,  404. 

Portraiu  by  M.,  John  Adams,  h  106;  Mia. 
Ball.  231-233:  De  Forast.  243:  James 
Kent.  250;  Moss  Kent,  246;  Lafayette, 
260-262,  264.  270.  272.  286;  John  Lang- 
don.  211;  Mrs.  lind.  466:  James  Mon- 
roe. 222.  226,  234:  James  Russell.  180; 
Dr.  Smith.  261;  Stanfoid.  370;  Thoi^ 
waUaen.  370^374,  6»  466. 

Portrule,  1^  74,  88.  00;  superMded.  117. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  M.  at  (1816-17).  1* 
210.  212.  213. 

Portugal,  testimonials  to  M..  3>  303.  408. 

Potter,  Edward,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
Design,  t,  280. 

Poughkeepsie.  M.'s  home  at,  6»  200,  280. 
284.  286.  296.  464,  406;  greeting  to  M. 
(1859).  407.  406. 

Powell.  W.  H.,  wimmisrion  for  Capitol 
painting.  6»  267. 

Prescott.  G.  B.,  M.  on  work.  3^  457. 

President,  U.S.S.,  reported  oapturs  (1811), 
1,54. 

Presidential  election,  conduct  in  Congress 
(1825),  U  263;  report  over  telegraph  of 
eonventiona  (1844).  B,  210,  224-226;  M. 
on  Buchanan's  election,  371;  M.  sup- 
ports McClellan's  candidacy,  427,  420- 
431;  M.  on  (1868),  465,  466. 

prime,  S.  I.,  on  M.'s  anecdote  of  West,  1* 
42;  on  M.'s  grandfather,  227;  on  Jede- 
diah Morse  and  wife,  287.  293;  on  inci- 
dent in  construction  of  experimental  Une. 
3*  214;  on  success  of  line,  222;  on  sus- 
tainment  6(  M.'s  patent,  291;  on  M.  and 
PhilKpebom  at  Berlin,  461-464;  rcTlew 
of  M.'b  character,  516. 

Prince,  L.  B..  at  M.'s  funeral,  3,  613. 

Printing,  M.  on,  3»  299. 

Printing  telegraph,  3^  271.  Sm  aUo  House. 

Prosch.  ,  and  instruments  for  tele- 
graph. 3,  153.  154. 

Prussia,  testimonials  to  M..  3^  392;  tele- 
graph in  Austrian  War.  463. 

Public  ownership,  M.'s  plan  for  telegraph, 
3^  84-66.  119,  176,  176;  price  of  offer. 


330,332.344.346. 
Ponp,  M.*a  iaventioB,  U  211 
Potaam.  Aaron,  oration  at 

(180«).  1,  7. 
Pirtaan,  L  W..  as  mtaiitar.  U  31JL 


(^aatmntiAe,  M. 

403-406. 
Qoiney.  Joaiak, 

ai616. 


(1831).  t. 


RaMloff.  Capt. .  and  M..  %  668. 

R^dsiwill.  Prinee  M.  J..  M.'a 
with,  at  Rome  (1860),  !• 
Polish  vsvoh,  380. 

Railroads,  first  mention  by  1C..1.S3S:  M.'a 
invention  for  r^orting  tiakn,  1 

Ralston,  Elisa,  and  M..  1*  68.  89. 

Raakia.  R.  G..  on  fint  visw  of 
and  M.'s  attitude.  3, 45-47. 

Raaaom,  W.  L.,  ftam  M.  (1804)  on  InynHr, 
3^426. 

Raymond,  H.  J.,  and  Heniy-Mone  ocntefr- 
▼ersy,  letteia  with  M.  (186^.  3»  31& 

Reading.  M.  and  old  poets,  U  102. 

Receiver.  M.'s  original  ooncsption.  3^  7, 8^ 
16.  31;  first  form.  66-M;  levenion  tn 
first  plan  of  up-and-down  niotion.  61; 
multiple  rsowd,  76;  M.  on  i&oarin^  hgr 
aoond,  467,  479. 460. 

Recoaro.  M.  at  (1631).  1,  896-^06. 

Reoonstniotion,  M.  on  reaction  (1867>,  1^ 
458. 

Reeves.  Tapping,  and  M.,  1*  236. 

Rcibart, .  from  M.  (1850)  on  enadi- 

daey  for  Prerident,  3^  406. 

Reid,  J.  D.,  on  Kendall  as  M.'s  aoent.  3^ 
246;  on  O'Reilly,  350;  on  Veil's  ineapne- 
ity ,  295,  296;  on  Huntington's  address  at 
banquet  to  M..  473;  and  statue  to  M., 
482;  and  M.'s  farewell  memsgs  to 
graph.  486;  M.'s  thanks  to.  490; 
to  M..  507. 

Retnagle,  Hu^  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
Design,  1*380. 

Relay,  M.'s  diaoovery,  3»  41;  other  disoor- 
erers,  42;  Henry  and,  140, 141. 

Religion,  M.'s  eariy  beat.  U  5,  6,  18;  psr- 
ental  admonitiona,  <^-8;  M.'s  attituds. 
6, 18. 120. 212, 218. 396-298;  M.  on  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  and  service,  310-312; 
on  Continental  Sunday.  316. 322;  on  de- 
votion and  emotion  of  taste.  401;  M.'s 
observance  of  Sabbath,  3,  128;  M.  en 
union  of  Church  and  State,  458.  Sm  crifs 
Morse,  S.  F.  B.  (JKoriy  years).  Rontaa 
Catholic  Chureh. 

Remberteao,  Gorate,  and  M.'s  tekgrsph, 
3,123. 

Rents  at  New  York,  1,  340.  274.  291. 

Renwick,  Jamee,  on  M.'s  oaaotsudaa  of 
telegraph.  1,  420. 

Republicans,  eaUsd  Jaebbiaa  (1805).  1, 7. 
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ceMwation  of  Fourth  tX  ChAifcftowB,  7. 
3e€  aUo  W»r  of  1812. 

Revolution  of  1890,  Paris  after,  h  406; 
Lafayette  on  European  reeuHa,  480. 

Ribera,  Jusepe.  See  Spagnoletto. 

Risi.  M.  on.  U  401. 

Ripley's  Inn,  Hartford,  1*  9. 

Rives,  W.  C,  M.*8  letter  of  introduetloB.  1« 
299;  at  Fourth  dinner  at  Paris  (1833), 
424;  return  to  Ameriea,  %,  8;  M.  on,  4; 
and  invention  of  telegraph,  14. 

Roberts.  M.  O.,  and  Atlantie  eabls.  S. 
843. 

Robinson,  Charies,  and  M.*s  tdsfraph  in 
Europe.  %  256. 

Roby,  Mrs.  Margaret,  from  M.  (1829)  on 
ocean  voyage.  Liverpool,  1«  806;  (1880) 
on  journey  to  London,  experiences  there, 
Ccmterbury,  Dover,  Channel  passage, 
Paris,  306;  on  journey  to  Dijon,  dUicenoe, 
funeral.  Continental  Sunday,  818. 

Rocafuerto,  Vicente,  M.  on,  1*  247. 

ELogers,  H.  J.,  and  telegraph,  8»  239;  break 
with  M.,  277, 278;  from  Smith  (1871)  on 
Henry's  invention  of  telegraph,  498. 

Rogers,  Lewis,  return  to  Ameriea  (1882), 

%4. 
Rogers,  Nathaniel,  and  origin  of  Aeadsmy 

of  Design,  U  280. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  and  M.,  1*  96,  806. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  emancipation 
question  in  England  (1812),  1»  67;  M.  on 
French  funeral,  821,  822;  on  Sisten  of 
Charity.  323;  on  ritual,  824,  340,  898; 
feata  infionUa  at  Gensano,  864-869;  M.*s 
diseuatton  with  converts,  877,  1^  864; 
gambling  priests,  t,  896;  M.  on  saersd 
piotures,  399;  M.*s  antagonism  and  eon- 
tioveraies,  2,  36-87,  330^888,  887.  See 
oiso  Rome. 
Rome,  M.'s  srrival  and  lodgings  (1880). 
1,  337;  hiB  work,  888.  864;  induction  of 
cardinals.  339, 340;  Pius  vni  in  old  age, 
889;  kissing  of  St.  Peter's  toe.  840:  St. 
Luke's  Academy,  840;  beg^urs.  341; 
feast  of  Annunciation,  841 ;  society,  842- 
344,  347;  Paesion  Sunday,  843;  Fshn 
Sunday,  344;  lying  in  state  of  cardinal, 
844;  market,  346;  AUegri's  Mieerere, 
846;  Holy  Thursday,  papal  benediction, 
846,  347;  funeral,  350;  feast  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco Caracciolo.  362;  prooession  of  Cor- 
pue  Domini,  M.  on  monks,  862;  rude- 
ness of  soldiers,  363;  lotteries,  364;  Cam- 
pagna  at  night,  369;  a  summer  day,  860; 
illumination  of  St.  p0ter's,36O;St.  Peter's 
day,  361-868;  vaults  of  St.  Peter's,  862; 
social  evU,  874;  death  of  Flos  VIH,  876; 
revolt  in  provinces  (1881),  danger  to  for- 
cignen.  376,  880-386.  897;  New  Year. 
877;  election  and  ooronation  of  Oregoty 
rVI.  878.  880,  881;  Tnsteverinl.  882. 
Bomeyn,  Dr.  NichoUa,  and  M.,l»  162;  to 
Mediah  Mona  (1814)  on  M.,  166. 


Bosritar,  J.  P..  to  M.  (1811)  on  social  gos- 
sip, U  27-80. 

Royal  Academy,  M.'s  preparation  for  en- 
tranee,  1*  48, 46, 66;  Allston  elected,  222; 
M.  at  lecture  (1829),  308. 

Royal  Society,  M.'s  eidiibitionof  telegraph. 
2»96. 

Russell,  James,  M.'s  portrait,  %  180. 

Russell,  Luoy,  and  M.,  It  180. 

Rusria.  and  M.'s  telegraph  (1839).  %,  97, 
120, 122, 136-138, 147;  renewed  interest 
in  telegraph  (1844).  240.  244;  M.  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Peterhoff  (1866),  366- 
364;  and  <ratulty  to  M.,  893. 

Russian  Eitension,  M.  and  manipulation. 
2»446. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Fair,  London,  M.  on 

(1811),  U  62^64. 
Saint-Germain  Railroad,  and  M.'s  tele- 
graph, 2»  106.  110.  119. 
Si.  Laurent,  transatlantic  steamer  (1868). 

2»464. 
St.  Luke's  Aeademy,  Rome.  M.  on.  I* 

840. 
St.  Martino  (Convent  at  Naples.  M.  on,  I* 

869.370. 
St.  Peter's  Church.  See  Rome. 
St.  Peteisburgi  M.  on  display  of  wealth 

(1866).  2»  866. 
St.  Thomas  Island.  M.  at  (1868),  2»  897, 

398. 
Salisbury,  E.  S.,  from  M.  (1841)  on  order 

for  portrait,  discouraging  conditions,  % 

168;  (1866)  on  Yale's  celebration  of 

tional  victory,  488. 
Samson,  O.  W..  and  M.'s  farswell 

to  telegraph,  t,  486. 
Sanf  ord.  Ahas. "  appointment "  at  Yale.  1* 

26. 
Sanford,  E.  S.,  from  M.  (1867)  on  crooked 

telegrairfk  manipulations,  t,  444;  on  gov- 
ernment purchase.   446;   on   flnancial 

stress.  460. 
Sanitary  Commisrion,  M.  on  aid  for  Con^ 

federate  prisoners  of  war,  2^  428. 
Santo  Anna,  A.  L.  de,  at  St.  Thomas  (1868), 

2,397. 
Saul.  Leslie's  paintinc,  1,  123. 
Seulpturs,  M.'s  carving  machine,  1*  246, 

247. 
Seabury,  Samuel,  and  CivU  War,  2,  416. 
Search,  British,  of  American  ships,  1*  88. 
Sebastiani,  Comto  F.  H.  B.,  mob  attack 

(1881),  U  410.  411. 
Seeessioa.  M.'s  attitude,  2»  414,  416,  418. 
Sender,  saw-tooth  type,  2,  18.  21;  first 

fonn,  89;  improvement  in  portrule,  74, 

88, 90;  oorrsspoodent  or  ksy  substituted. 

117. 
"  Seranade."  M.'s  poem.  2, 496. 496. 
Sena  Palace.  M.  on.  1*  829. 
Senell, ,  and  esperimntal  telegraph 

Hna,  2^  206. 211,  212. 
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Btrrwita,  M.  oa  problMt,  !• 

Eagttah«9Q2. 

8wT^ .  Tteul  tdagniph.  S»  5$. 

8«ymoar.  T.  H.,  with  M.   «fc 
(1866).  S»  666.  367. 

Shtf  ner,  T.  P.,  l«iien  with  M.  (1848)  <m 
eUah  with  rirai  ooinp«ay,  1^  287-388; 
and  M.  at  WMhington.  833;  from  M. 
(1850)  on  dMth  of  VoU,  400;  on  Honry 
oootroreny,  403. 

8b*w.  •— — ,  iBToatloD  of  pwtwioB  Mm  1^ 
473. 

Shea.  Sir  M.  A..  maaU  M..  %  808. 

Sbepard,  Naaajr,  M.'a  nans,  1»  3. 8»  73. 

flharidan.  R.  B..  linaa  on  Lottaom.  1*  40^ 

Shubriafc.  W.  B..  at  aarty  agMbition  of  tak- 
cn^A,  3^  48. 

atddooa,  Mra..  M.  on,  1*  77. 

SiameM.  Wanar.  and  duplax  tdajraph,  3^ 
187:  and  M.  at  Bariin.  461. 

aUIiman,  Baniamin,  M.  on  '*  Journal.'*  U 
18;  M.'s  Mianafia  atndiai  undar.  336;  in 
Barkahirea  with  M..  338.  339;  apita|>h 
for  Mnk  MoTM.  370,  371;  azparimanta 
in  photOKraphy,  431;  M.'e  Jndehtadnaw, 
1*68. 

Bimbaldi,  Palaiao,  mnrioal  wiix^a  at  (1830), 
1*343. 

Sunpwm.  John,  at  M.'e  fnnaral.  3,  613. 

Bisten  of  Charity.  M.  on.  U  833. 

SlaTa-trada,  Wilbotforoa  and  aboKtion.  U 
136. 

SlaTary.  M.*i  dafanoa.  3»  331, 338. 388. 800. 
415,  416.  434-436.  433. 

Smith.  Capt. ,  id  NapoUtm  (1839),  h 

800. 

Smith,  E.  F.,  from  M.  (1863)  on  andoning 
notaa,  3»  310. 

Smith,  E.  Q..  and  M.,  3»  188;  to  M.  (1847) 
on  painting  for  (Tapitol,  367. 

Smith,  F.  O.  J.,  offer  to  help  M.,  3,  83; 
aharaoter.  eanaa  of  latar  antagooiam,  83, 
83;  conditiona  of  partnanhip.  83;  report 
to  (^ngreee  on  telegraph.  87;  and  patent 
m>ecifioaUon,83:  goeo  to  Europe  with  M., 
80;  returaa,  100;  on  C^hambariain,  148; 
ahandona  affovta  for  telegraph,  161. 166. 
168,  178,  181,  186;  and  oonatruotion  of 
^perimental  line,  and  K^ti«ii*g  of  hoe- 
tility  to  M..  306. 313. 313. 316, 318.  210, 
836;  and  f<Hination  of  oompaniee,  336, 
336;  telegraph  dictionary,  dadication  to 
M..  338-338;  lifa-long  eontinuation  of 
antagoniam.  338. 347. 373, 380, 303, 304. 
807.  312.  330;  and  management  of  part- 
nar8hip,247;  separation  of  intareata,  308, 
800,  312;  denial  of  injunetion  againat, 
810;  and  eztennon  of  patant,  danu»d  of 
ahare.  824,  338, 846, 870;  olaim  to  share 
foreign  gratuity,  409-413,  433;  M.'s 
aeknowladgmant  to,  471, 480;  on  Heniy 
as  inTentor  of  telegraph,  498-i603;  last 
attack  on  M.,  603-^506,  607. 
I>«tt«ra  to  M:  (1841)  oo  M.'s  sanrioa  to 


r.  3^  186u  —  fVMe  jr.- (1888)  aa 
publio  oottttol  of  tslsgrsmh.  84;  (1888- 
80)  on  Fianah  and  \ 
100-113,  117,  133;  on 
131;  on  Sagliah  affairs,  IM;  (1839)  aa 


by  partners.  135*  160;  (1840) 

stone's  proposition,  158;  (1841)  an  lobtay^ 

ist,  164;  on  msking  furtbfer  effort,  png- 

lass  of  riTals,  aki  Aram  Ooncaas,  166; 

(1843)  on  Henry's  prsiew,  pciTrnta  oosa- 

pany,  173,  173;  on  abandcmiatf  ini 

tion.  Congress,  178;  on  < 

ditioM,  180;  (1848)  on  biU  ia 

196;  on  passags  of  aet.  301 :  osft 

oontraet,  306;  (1844)  on 

on  Smith's  dadieation  to  M.«  diapotad 

division  of  partnanhip,  238;  (1840)  on 

separation  of  intsrsstt,  308;  (1800)  on 

olaim  to  shara  of  gratuity.  412. 

Smith.  Qoldwin,  at  baaquea  to   M.,  3^ 
473. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  informal  dob  (1837).  %^  45L 

Sknith,  J.  L.,  aad  tslagrsph  in  Toxkagr.  3^ 
398. 

Smith.  Nathan.  M.'s  portrait,  1,  Ml. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Httory'-Mams 
aontrovarsy.  3>  403. 

Smuggling.  M.'s  ezparianee,  1«  45,  4ff. 

Snow.  R.  W.,  to  MrsL  Morse  (1812)  on  M. 
as  artist,  1«64. 

Sooial  evil,  M.  on,  at  Rome.  1*  374. 

Soeiaty.  M.  on  Roman  (1830).  !•  342-344; 
on  English,  Franoh,  and  Amarienn  man- 
ners. 348.  849;  on  Venetian,  394. 

Society  for  diffusing  Useful  Politioal  Know^ 
ledge.  3»  434. 

Solomons,  A.  S..  aad  memorial  aanriosa  to 
M..  3,  614. 

Somaglia.  Cardinal.  lying  in  state,  !•  344. 

Sorrento.  M.  at  (1830).  1,  364. 

Soult.  Biarshal,  miniatry,  3, 117. 

Soundar.  Am  Raoeivar. 

South  Carolina.  nuHifioation.  U  431. 2, 88, 
24.  8m  oJM  Charleaton. 

Soathay,  Robert,  skatoh  for  admimr,  U  73, 
113. 

Spagnoletto,  M.  on  Dead  Chriat.  370. 

I^Min,  M.  on  Wellington's  viotoriae,  !•  1 10; 
interest  in  M.'a  telegraph,  344;  teaki- 
monials  to  M..  398;  proposed  eable  to 
West  Indies  (1859).  404-406. 

Spalding,  M.  J.,  M.'s  laligioua  oontrorarsy. 
3»85.330. 

^MBoer.  Ciaorga,  disfinasinn  with  M.  on 
Catholieism.  1*877. 

Spanoer,  J.  C.  and  lahigisuh.  3^  304. 

^wngue.  Peleg,  laf area  on  Smith'e  claim,  2» 
411. 

Stafford,  BCarqais  of.  seat  and  gallery.  1« 
807. 

Stanford. ^  of  New  York,  M.*s  por> 

trait,  1*  370. 

Stanly,  Bdvard,  and  talagmph,  3^  194. 
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StAtham,  BvamA,  Md   M.  in  Engfead 

(1856),  S,  3i8. 
8t»tue  to  M.,  propoaad  (1866).  %  U2i  na- 

▼«iltii«.  488-484. 
SteliiheU.  K.  A.,  telegraph,  8»  100, 160^  171, 

173;  and  groimd  oirouit,  343,  367.  470; 

neommends  M.'e  telegraph,  S13.  367. 
Stephen, .  eon  ol  Jamei,  and  War  of 

1812,  U  80. 
Bteriiag,  Antoinette,  and  M.*a  faiwvMll 

meaeage  to  telegraph,  1^  486. 
Stevena.  W.  B.,  from  M.  on  Itikgiaph  in 

Congreei.  t,  108. 
Btiekney,  William,  from    M.  (1860)  «m 

death  of  Kendall,  t,  481. 
Stiles,  J.  C,  and  CivU  War,  %  416. 
Stook-watexing,  M.  not  reeponable,  1^  86. 
Stothard,  Thomas,  meets  M..  1*  308. 
Strong,  Caleb,  expected  election  (1813).  1* 

66. 
Strother,  D.  H.,  on  M.'s  poverty  (1841), 

X  162,  163. 
Stuart.  GUbert,  M.  on,  1,  08.  108. 
Stiuieon,  William,  and  eieetfOHnacDat.  % 

478. 
Bttbiaeo.  M.*8  rhapsody,  1*  861. 
Bullivan,  Sarah  W.,  marriage,  8»  4. 
Sully,  Thomas,  and  study  of  life  flgnn,  1* 

101;  and  portrait  of  Lafayette.  261; 

painting  for  steamer,  280. 
8uUy,  transatlantio  ship  (1882).  %  8. 
Sunday.  M.  on  Continental.  1*  818.  828. 
Supreme  Court,  on  M.'s  patent,  t,  201- 

203.  322. 
8u9QueJumf%a,  and  laying  of  fint  Atlantie 

oable.  2»378. 
Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Soienee.  M.'s 

membenhip,  2»  303.  408. 
Switseziand.  M.  in  (1831).  1*  400-102. 

Talleyrand.  C.  M.  de,  from  Jedediah  Mone 

(1811)  introdueing  M..  U  31. 
Taney.  R.  B.,  telegraph  deoision.  %  202. 
Tappan.  H.  B..  on  first  view  of  telegraph. 

2,47. 
Tardi,  Luigia.  singsr,  1*  842. 
Tatham  A  Brothen,   and  esperioMntal 

telegraph  line.  2,  212. 
Taylor,  Moses,  and  Atlantie  cable.  2»  348. 
"  Telegram."  origin.  2»  316. 
Telegraph.    8m  Atlantio  cable.  Batiery. 

Circuit,   Coneolidation.   Dot-and-dash. 

Duplex.  Experimental  Kne.  Morse  (B. 

F.    B.).     Patent.     Public    ownership, 

Relay,  Receiver.  Sender.  Wire.  Wireless. 
Theatre,  at  St.  Barth<Joaiew's  Pair  (1811). 

U  63:  M.'s  attitude.  72. 78. 874-876;  M. 

on  Kemble,  Ckxike.  Mm.  Siddons.  77; 

pranier    of    Coleridge's  Ammtss.  06; 

maternal  wamingi  *g****"*.  118;  M.'s 

faice,  120.  130. 
Thompson,  John,  from  M.*<1867)  on  fites 

sf  Paris  Bxpoaition.  2»  464;  (1868)  on 

dswe  to  return  homo,  404. 


M.  B.,  and  origin  of  Academy 
of  Design.  1,  280. 

ThoratoB,  Sax  Bdwasd,  at  banquet  to  M., 
2»  468,  460. 

Thornton,  Heniy,  and  M.,  1*  80,  00;  and 
War  of  1812,  80;  on  Orders  in  Council, 
01. 02:lettem  with  M.  (1813-14)  on  pria- 
oner  of  war,  194-127. 

Thorwaldsan.  A.  B.,  M.  on,  at  Rome  and 
as  artist,  !•  848. 2»  364;  M.'s  portrait.  !• 
348.  870;  ttom  M.  (1830)  on  portrait, 
371;  later  histoiy  of  portrait,  872^874. 2» 
466;  gift  to  Academy  of  Design.  U  884. 

Thunder  stoma  in  Venice.  U  303.  304. 

Tilden.  8.  J.,  at  M.'s  f  uneial.  2»  612. 

Tips.  M.  on,  in  England.  U  87. 

Tiadale. .  on  l^ing  Hereules.  1*  186. 

Todd,  John,  on  Jedediah  Morse.  !•  287;  on 
Mn.  Morse.  288. 

ToRcy ,  John,  at  exMbftioB  of  Itilegiaph,  % 
64. 

Toueey.  Isaac,  and  M.  as  ofBcs  seeker  for 
son.  2»  888. 

Toulon.  M.  on  nttvy  yard  and  galley  slavea 
(1830).  U  826.  827. 

Town,  Ithiel.  and  origin  of  Academy  of  De- 
sign, h  280;  tiwml  with  M.  (1820^80). 
800,  317. 

Ttaatrrerini,  chaiaeler,  h  882. 

Travel,Bnglishwar-timengulation8(1811). 
1»  86;  treatment  of  trarellefs,  tipe,  im- 
poritions,  87-80;  delay  in  sailing  of  shtps» 
66;  M.'s  jonmal  of  dreadfid  Toyage 
(1816).  186-106;  from  New  York  to 
Washington  (1824).  266;  traamtlantlo 
(1820),  300-302;  stage  coach  to  London 
(1820).  306-808;  Channel  steamem 
(1880),  314:  (1846).  2»  260;  winter  Jour- 
ney ftcross  France  by  diligenee  (1880),  1» 
818-826;  diligence  deecribed.  810;  from 
Toulon  to  Geneva.  827.  838;  imposition 
of  innkeepers.  327.  880;  from  Genoa  ta 
Rome.  330-837;  conditions  and  perils  of 
Italian.  332. 301. 400;  to  Venioe  by  boat 
on  Po.  301-806. 

Trentanove,  Raymond,  gift  to  Academy 
of  Design.  1,  384. 

TMntham  Hall.  U  807. 

Trollope,  Mn.  Frances.  M.  on  Domutio 
Mann4r»t  U  428. 

Trumbull,  John,  M.  on,  as  artist.  U  102; 
and  M.'s  portrait  of  Mm.  BaU.  282;  and 
Academy  of  Arte,  240.  876.  2^  22. 

Turkey,  testimonials  to  M.,  %  207,  808. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  M.  meets,  1*  300. 

Twining,  Stephen,  and  M.  at  Yale.  U  14. 
21. 

Tyng.  S.  H.,  and  8ta*os  to  M..  %  484. 


Union  Tbeologieal  Bsmlnaiy.  M. 

leetuieehip,  %  487. 
Unitarianism,  Jedediah  M< 

tion,  1,1;M.  on,2^480. 
Univwsalkta,  M.  on.  1,  218. 
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Uph«n,  N.  O^  nil 

41L 
UiM  in  tU  Sm, 

807. 


Vail.  Alftwl,  link  view  of  iekcnph,  1^  64; 
with  it,  eontmot.  59. 60;  and 
•Iphabat,  08-65; 
with  M.,  70,  76,  81;  M/s 
manfc  of  indshladnan  to,  71,  471,  489; 
fiietioa,  70,  80;  aaw  airaacemmit  of 
partaanbip,  88;  eaaaea  alFort  for  tolo- 
sraph,  136. 161, 168, 178, 181, 186, 401; 
and  oonatiuotion  and  oparatioa  of  ex- 
perinMntal  line,  acnameiit,  904,  306. 
216. 216, 290;  and  oporatioiiof  telacnikh. 
239;  Kandall^  aa  acent,  346,  339,  340; 
and  Henry  oontcovany,  301;  niatiooa 
with  M.  after  1844,  376,  307,  837-830. 
839,  401 ;  inoapMitsr  for  telesraph  work, 
396;  M.  and  death,  400, 401. 

Lm«n  to  M:  (1840)  i»ropoaBC  exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  3,  163;  (1841)  on 
priTate  line,  160;  (1846)  on  aeeident, 
368;  (1847)  on  avoidinc  aotiTe  intemt 
in  eompaniea,  376;  (1848)  on  auita,  aer- 
ering  oonneotion  with  teiegraiA,  394; 
(1849)  on  newq>aper  hoatility,  307.— 
From  M:  (1838)  on  proepeeto,  portnile, 
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